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OCCUPIED 1918-1930 


CHAPTER I 
ALL QUIET 


HIS is not a War book ; it starts with Peace. 

By noon, of November 11, 1918, that weird intruder 
on the Western Front was one hour old. And already 
the British Army (with which this narrative principally 
treats) had begun to react. 

True enough, for a short while previously there had 
been “‘peace-talk” in the B.E.F.—at least one Army 
Commander had formally to forbid the chatter. More- 
over, when on November 4 twenty-six British Divisions 
of the Fifth, First and Third Armies moved forward to 
the attack on a thirty-mile front from north of Valen- 
ciennes down to Oisy, there was a widespread feeling 
(“‘hunch’’) that this would be the last big battle of the 
War. (On its eve the troops were already grinning 
“Gare finnee’’ at the locals as they marched ahead). 
Nevertheless, upon that famous occasion when “An 
Armistice was declared at 11 a.m. this morning, 
November 11,”’ the B.E.F., for the first time in its his- 
tory, found itself at a loss. 

The vanguard had duties to perform—since, truce or 
no truce, a certain line had to be attained that day— 
and it continued eastwards, else the anti-climax must 
have been more curious than it was. Yet it was curious 
enough, if recollection of what supervened be but 
dim to-day and for the twin reasons that the actual 
cessation of hostilities in the field was given scant 
attention in the Press, what with fleeing emperors and 
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world transformation—as stunning event fell on stun- 
ning event—and that the public did no more than 
glance at newspapers, anyway, in the madness of those 
first days. 

The last morning of the War opened shortly after 
midnight for the bulk of the advancing B.E.F. Since 
the victory of a week before the troops had been picking 
their way forward gingerly, Jerry—like a bad boy set 
on a final piece of offensiveness before running away— 
having exploded mines everywhere and left others to go 
off later. 

A machine-gun occasionally cackled, an odd shell or 
two would come over, but far more annoying was 
having continually to unpack and negotiate craters. 
Yet there came augmenting compensation in the wel- 
come proffered by the liberated ones. As soon as T.A. 
appeared, out would tumble the inhabitants from their 
cellars, and wave and shout and kiss and proceed to dig 
up wine in the back settlements. How Fritz missed 
those vintages, for four long years, remains one of the 
great mysteries of the War. ‘Very comfortable,” was 
the usual report from billets these penultimate days. 

.. . A frosty autumn morning, the peace of which 
would be violently broken ever and anon by the blow- 
ing up of cross-roads and bridges and culverts ahead or 
by fierce “‘joy salvos’ from the gunners on either side, 
using up their shells. As for the P.B.I., the men 
weren’t a bit keen to get scuppered this final morn. 
They had begun to set a value on their lives and were as 
coy of tackling suspect areas as they were studious in 
their disinclination to hunt for trouble in any form. 
Despite this, there occurred that last battle before 
Mons, fought chiefly by the Canadians, and which came 
to be discussed years after in a lawsuit. 

Should Sir A. Currie have fought it ? 

Might not the B.E.F. have later walked into Mons 
unmolested ? 
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Well, glory is glory, and Mons held great glamour. 
Moreover (whatever the facts of the alleged Canadian 
desire to show certain tardily-coming Canadian cate- 
gories a taste of war while yet opportunity offered), this 
much is certain: that the calling-off of a European 
war is no straightforward affair of an umpire blowing a 
whistle, with resultant clearing of the field. There were 
thousands of especially poignant casualties between 
Erzberger’s arrival at Rethondes on the 9th and the 
““cease fire’ of two days later, but if such losses were 
“unnecessary,” how much more so were some of the 
numbing lists of a Thiépval or a Souchez! To many it 
may seem ghastly that one went on killing even between 
breakfast and lunch (so to speak) on the last day, know- 
ing full well that peace was coming after lunch. Yet 
homogeneity had to be preserved up and down the vast 
front, and that could only be done by pegging away 
until a prescribed stroke of the clock. It was con- 
fidently expected that the enemy would keep out of the 
way as much as possible, thereby obviating many 
casualties ; and he duly did this. But he was still the 
enemy, a wily customer who had to be closely followed 
up and tracked down, lest he tried any tricks, lest he 
sought to profit by the listless reaction certain to mani- 
fest itself among the victors. In a word, the War had to 
be carried on until 10.59 a.m., and then for a further 
minute longer. 

All that last morning operations continued as if noth- 
ing exceptional, certainly nothing titanic, were pending. 
“G” branch continued to function merrily from cha- 
teaux that had been hastily evacuated by German 
opposite numbers, and continued to enervate people 
forward with further operation orders sent out by dis- 
patch-rider or wireless. ‘“‘Intelligence’’ continued to 
trace a living picture of the enemy—what he was doing, 
intending, and of what we would find when we went 
forward. ‘“‘A’’ branch—movement and transport—was 
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much busier than in normal stationary conditions. And 
so was “‘Q,” applying itself to feeding the far-flung and 
fluid front line, which wasn’t doing quite as well now, in 
the bacon and bully line, as in bygone stable trench 
days. 

That front line—perhaps 600,000 men of the armies 
of Plumer, Birdwood, Horne, Byng, and Rawlinson, 
and stretching from Ghent down to Maubeuge and 
beyond—had been moving steadily forward for days. 

Now, at the very end, excessive caution was the key- 
note. The method, for the most part : forward, in three 
bodies. Point, advance, and then the main body. 

A visit to “‘point’’—the spearhead—anywhere along 
the hundred-mile British front at dawn of the eleventh 
would have shown much the same spectacle (or lack of 
it). Cavalry, yeomanry, and cyclist patrols ahead, scour- 
ing the woods and countryside for hidden machine-gun 
posts. Air observers doing likewise from above and wire- 
lessing back their discoveries. And thirdly, moving cau- 
tiously forward with fixed bayonets, the first of the in- 
fantry, a thin line dispersed in groups across fields. 

That was how it ended, how one came to eleven 
o'clock. 

The drama of an emperor receiving back his sword on 
the fatal field of Sedan ; the panoply and glory of a 
Bonaparte rounding off a mighty stroke with his Guard 
on their knees about him... here, at Lille and Mons and 
Maubeuge, was none of it. 

Without clash of battle, almost unperceived, the 
Great War petered out. 

But the gunners would have their fun, on either side, 
right up to the end—eleven o’clock fun. For the last 
round of one of our six-inch howitzers all the officers of 
the battery fastened on to the lanyard and pulled 
together. And there was every sign that Jerry was 
indulging similar antics opposite. As for set “last shots” 
by others, there was little opportunity. Nor, when 
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battalion wrist-watches said eleven o’clock, and the 
bugles of Armistice sounded, were these more than fit- 
fully heard. In most cases a simple halt marked that it 
was Over. 

The dream of the long, long trail might have come 
true at last, Leicester Square was as good as round the 
corner, yet these survivors, these ultimate ones of that 
B.E.F., which had lustily sung its way through four 
years and four months, indulged no festivity, raised no 
cheer. Rather did they stand about in an unreal world, 
subdued. 

‘‘Lumme, fink it’s true ?” 

“Got a gasper, Bill ?”’ 

“What are we goin’ to do this afternoon, d’ye 
s’ppose ?” 

“Empty sandbags and pile ’em in eights.”’ 

Even humour was for once a scarcity. Whisked as if 
by sorcery into safety, an uncanny silence descended 
everywhere, the B.E.F. found itself ‘in the air.” The 
whole purpose of things seemed so utterly and suddenly 
to have caved in. 

No more Jerry to scrap with |! 

Everything cancelled ! B Company’s proposed mop- 
ping up of that obvious strong-point over there. The 
Independent Air Force’s bombing of Berlin from 
Nancy. 

The world of the B.E.F. brought suddenly to a stand- 
still. The ever-latent tension as suddenly snapped. 

While London and Paris went into deliriums, while 
the pent-up feelings of an eternity found outlet in 
maroons and dementia, here on the British Front all 
was indeed singularly quiet. As if a kind of nothingness 
had communicated itself. As if the whole show had sud- 
denly gone off into thin air. From the pounding advance 
of the Hundred Days to this... this silence, this nobody 
opposite! Could the turn-over to death itself hold 
stranger sensation ? 
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Never, after torment, greater calm; never emotion 
more incongruously absent. 

National phlegm ? Say, rather, six hundred thousand 
men who had become so numbed to all emotion for the 
daily receiving of such sledge-hammer doses of it, that 
they could not fathom this at all. 

‘‘Men took the news,” writes Mr. Rudyard Kipling in 
his Irish Guards, ‘‘according to their natures. Indurated 
pessimists, after proving that it was a lie, said it would 
be but an interlude. Others retired into themselves as 
though they had been shot, or went stiffly off about the 
meticulous execution of some trumpery detail of kit- 
cleaning. Some turned round and fell asleep then and 
there ; and a few lost all holds for a while. It was the 
appalling new silence that soothed and unsettled them 
in turn. 

“To raise the head, without thought of precaution 
against what might be in front or on either flank, into 
free, still air was the first pleasure of that great release. 
To lie down that night in a big barn beside unscreened 
braziers, with one’s smiling companions who talked till 
sleep overcame them, and, when the last happy babbler 
had dropped off, to hear the long-forgotten sound of a 
horse’s feet trotting evenly on a hard road under a full 
moon, crowned all that had gone before. Each man had 
but one thought in those miraculous first hours: ‘I— 
even I myself, here—have come through the War !’”’ 


At the front when Peace was one hour old and the 
Allied and Associated earth resounded to rejoicing and 
embusqués reaped their fill, the bemused and semi- 
lightheaded B.E.F. was dealing in quite ordinary things: 
rations, scrounging, billets. If steel-helmets had magi- 
cally become curios, and gas-masks souvenirs, the 
mighty import of the thing was scarce apparent. 

Only subsequently when the long line had duly con- 
formed to Staff plans and it became known that the 
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Victors were to remain for six days where they stood, 
did the British Expeditionary Force begin to sit up and 
take notice, confronted by the material reminder of 
first peace billets among the Liberated. 

In the meantime this victory bulletin had been 
issued by the French General Staff : 


In the fifty-second month of a war without pre- 
cedent in history, the French Army, with the help of 
its Allies, has consummated the defeat of the enemy. 

Our troops, animated by the purest spirit of sacri- 
fice and giving uninterruptedly for four years an 
example of sublime endurance and daily heroism, 
have fulfilled the task which the nation had confided 
to them. Now supporting with an indomitable energy 
the assaults of the enemy, now attacking themselves 
and forcing the victory, they have, after a four 
months’ offensive, bustled, beaten and thrown the 
powerful German Army out of France and com- 
pelled it to sue for peace. 

All the conditions insisted upon for the suspension 
of hostilities having been accepted by the enemy, the 
armistice took effect at eleven this morning. 


Observed down the corridor of the years, the word- 
ing of this proclamation to the French people is worth 
pausing over. 

“Our troops... have fulfilled the task which the 
nation had confided to them.’ No mention here of the 
Allies. 

For four months ‘“‘they’”’ have carried the burden of 
the day. No mention here of the fact that these four 
months—the Battle of the Hundred Days—were fought 
primarily by the British Expeditionary Force. 

The Americans were briefly matter-of-fact : 

In execution of the terms of the armistice, hosti- 
lities were suspended on the front of the American 

Armies this morning at eleven o’clock. 
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Haig said ; 

Hostilities were suspended this morning at eleven 
o'clock. At that hour our troops held the following 
general line: Franco-Belgian frontier, east of Avesnes, 


Jeumont, Jivry, four miles east of Mons, Chiévres 
Lessines, Grammont. 


CHAPTER II 
A NECESSARY BREATHER 


RMISTICE Week—lunatic interlude elsewhere— 

was fully charged in France with successive situa- 
tions and developments calculated to keep the vic- 
torious B.E.F. more than occupied. Discipline—that 
was Number One. The tendency to imagine that one 
could do anything now the War was won had to be 
severely squashed. The Germans were still just over 
there, packing up. Next, there was the immense 
process of each army moving up and assembling its 
organizations and supplies, after three months of con- 
stant movement. And there was the no less colossal 
business of billeting nigh on a million men in new sur- 
roundings. Again, there was the delicate task of search- 
ing for and destroying land mines, left everywhere by 
Jerry (then still “the Hun’”’), and the temporary repair- 
ing of the more vital road and rail points he had blown 
up. One touched nothing lightly those first days, or one 
was a fool. A clock would as likely as not explode in 
one’s hand. A saunter in a village church might be 
one’s last on earth: the floor would be blown high by 
a time-bomb deftly buried beneath. AI kinds of 
enticements-to-touch did Jerry leave behind, in houses 
and dug-outs, though just what he thought he was 
doing in contriving such devilry at that penultimate 
hour it is hard to say. 

Yes, there was lots and lots to do in Northern France 
those first days. The civilian population of the Liber- 
ated Areas had to be checked, and the black sheep ex- 
tracted. That was “Intelligence’s’’ job. Most exhaus- 
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tive black lists, “I’’ had prepared for years in conjunc- 
tion with the French, and now all these suspects had to 
be gathered in lest the enemy should have left them 
behind as agents. . 

Not a few of the black-listed ones—women—were 
found to have been shorn by fellow-citizens, as a 
stigma of shame, before “I’’ got there; others were 
come upon with their throats cut. A larger number, 
more prudent, had retired with their German 
friends. 

Fortunately Foch had made arrangements for a 
breathing spell from the 11th to the 17th of November, 
else the lightning and mammoth “taking over’’ must 
have led to chaos. There were several reasons for this 
six days’ marking time of the armies. It enabled us to 
straighten our own show out at a time when whole 
units could be lightly ‘“‘mislaid’”’ in the general conges- 
tion. The German High Command had a chance to 
bring order out of threatened disintegration so that 
the Fieldgreys might not arrive on the Rhine so much of 
a Bolshevik rabble. The French would have time to 
evolve a plan of relief and administration for the 
immense territory coming back to them so suddenly. 
There ahead lay the 6,000,000 population of the nor- 
thern departments and of Alsace-Lorraine to be coped 
with, and as likely as not famine and communism 
threatening and, for certain, utter disorganization. (In 
all, 18,000,000 people were to be re-occupied or occu- 
pied; made up of the above, of a further 6,000,000 in 
Belgium and Luxemburg, and of over 6,000,000 in the 
Rhineland—was there ever such a human “taking 
over’ !) So the breather was spent at Foch’s H.Q. at 
Senlis in planning, planning. The respite was further 
employed by ourselves and others in making sure that 
the 5,000 aeroplanes which the enemy had to hand over 
consonant with the terms of Armistice were well and 
truly left behind and neither monkeyed with nor smug- 
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gled back into Germany. This required the pushing 
forward of special missions. 

Odd situations would arise during this gigantic 
process of transfer. At Mons one morning a group of 
German officers might have been espied almost des- 
cribing circles of attentive politeness in order to 
acquaint British R.T.O’s. with the best rail facilities for 
the approaching advance. Sometimes Germans on these 
perilous ‘‘staying behind”’ missions would have been 
torn to pieces by the local inhabitants but for their 
British guards. One sees again an officer of Death’s 
Head Hussars riding back on mission into a Belgian 
townlet at the head of a dozen troopers. Deadly white 
and seated bolt upright in their saddles, the late op- 
pressors rode, not looking to left or right at the windows 
on either side and from which, they feared, bullets 
might ping at any moment. 

Other major duties fell to the B.E.F. that opening 
week. 

There was the matter of entering French and Belgian 
towns as liberator and victor. Perhaps the entry 
into Lille touched highest ecstasy. These Lillois knew 
how we had lain out there at Perenchies, hardly six or 
seven miles away, ever since 1914. They knew also how 
we had scrupulously refrained from shelling their city 
although such forbearance meant tens of thousands of 
casualties to us for the free use the enemy made of Lille 
as railhead and transport centre. So these Lillois gave 
from the depths of their hearts, clinging to the infantry, 
kissing, hugging them. Old folk wept. Children 
shrilled, ““Vivent les Anglais !’”” Men were few—depor- 
ted—but women and girls were everywhere, and so 
ready, aye, ready, to bestow their favours on the 
Liberators. 

The garrison town of Maubeuge, which had precipi- 
tately capitulated with 44,000 prisoners while the 
Marne was being won in 1914, was equally hysterical in 
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its welcome, the town band turning out in bowler-hats 
and the whole population seeming to live for days and 
nights on end in the streets. Here, as everywhere, the 
troops mingled with the inhabitants at vast thanks- 
giving-services. Nor are the universal battalion 
dinners which were held during these days ever likely 
to be forgotten by those who attended them, for they. 
were not so much dinners as prolonged sessions of 
riotous comradeship with but one solemn moment— 
the toast to Absent Friends. To get anything resembl- 
ing fit and normal again on the morrow, violent ‘‘phy- 
sical jerks’? had to be undertaken. And usually—the 
bulk of a battalion hopping on one foot in the main 
square—to the wonder and applause of serried civilian 
onlookers ashake with mirth. 

Golden days of the Entente! When a Marshal of 
France (Foch) could say to a Field-Marshal of Britain 
(Haig) : 

‘My dear Marshal, your wonderful army has saved 
France, saved us all. Without you we were beaten.” 

And this, also, at a luncheon at G.H.Q. : 

“The battles of your British armies will live through 
all time as classics of how great military operations 
should be concluded. Nothing has been seen like them 
in the history of all wars.”’ 

Soul-stirring days, indeed, when from most farm- 
steads and estaminets in the north of France issued the 
high mirth of mademoiselles, the popping of corks, and 
the sing-songs of the troops. 


Abrés la guerre fime, 

Soldats Anglais partis. 
Mademotselle 1n the family way 
Beaucoup Prcca-ninnis. 


Sometimes a shadow might fall, with one woman 
denouncing a second : 
“Elle no bonne! Elle avec Boches !’” 
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Only for the shadow as swiftly to flit away again, with 
the Victor deciding : 

“Well, that’s all over now, isn’t it, sweetie ? Have 
some more champagne and come and sit on my knee !”’ 
_ “Compris knee.” 


Tizay long way to Tiparr Rahne 


A further duty which had to be fulfilled by the vic- 
torious B.E.F. was sharply contrasted with the fore- 
going. 

From the first day of Armistice the roads in the 
British area became congested with a human surge of 
suddenly-arrested war, with the long hidden, with the 
escaped, with refugees regaining their former homes 
now that the barrier of four years had been raised by 
the departure of the Germans. Trundling barrows with 
bundles before them, these venturesome ones, chiefly 
women and children, flocked back afoot and many 
there were who had to be succoured by the roadside. 
In infinitely worse plight, however, was a second species 
of the flotsam which poured into our lines. These were 
released British prisoners-of-war, and their condition 
was pretty dreadful. On November 11, and even earlier, 
the Germans had simply opened the prisoners’ camps 
and cages and turned the inmates loose. 

“Go on! Clear off ! We don’t want to catch sight of 
you again |”’ 

Already far reduced in strength, these officers and 
men—tens of thousands of them—set off to get back to 
France how best they could. They had no food save 
what they could beg by the wayside. Their footwear 
hardly existed. And their clothing usually comprised 
a black prison uniform—no underclothes—and a Ger- 
man cap. They were unwashed, unshaven, and mostly 
had long hair: akin almost to Calibans some of them 
looked as they dragged themselves miserably into the 
British zone, their cheeks shrunken and displaying the 
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pallor of inanition. In fact, it was impossible to imagine 
that these men had once been the same as the rosy, fit 
Tommies who now brought them succour, lorrying the 
shivering, starving ones to Division and Corps and 
scrounging civilian attire wherever feasible. For it re- 
mained very cold all through this famous ‘‘breather’’ I 
am describing, crisp days of white hoar frost and hard, 
dry roads (a blessing, really, for rain and slush must 
have meant greater hardship). 

To conclude this interlude, there was finally the 
highly important process of smartening-up, of spit and 
polish. 

This mainly concerned the Second and Fourth 
British Armies, the formations selected for the march 
to the Rhine. Plumer of the “‘good old Second Army” 
(which people were always least unhappy in), “Old 
Plum” who had held the Salient almost continuously 
since "Fourteen. And Rawlinson, of such slashing bril- 
liance in the ultimate Battle of the Hundred Days. 

These two higher formations, totalling jointly on the 
way to a quarter of a million men, were to move for- 
ward into Germany. It behoved, therefore, that every 
button should dazzle, every gun cause one to shade the 
eyes. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MARCH TO THE RHINE 


OX November 17, a day of bitter sunless cold, 
Generals Plumer and Rawlinson began the two- 
hundred mile march to the Rhine. 

Between times the Germans had asked the Armistice 
Commission at Spa to arrange that pursuers never ap- 
proached closer than ten kilometres (6} miles) to pur- 
sued. Yet can one call the parties such ? Let us glance 
a moment at the decamping Fieldgreys. 

A week before, they looked to be in full dissolution, 
their War Lord a sorry fugitive, their country seemingly 
holding nothing for them but chaos. But now it is very 
different. Hindenburg, of massive character, has 
managed to pull together that host which once set out 
to a fresh and joyous war and which was in danger of 
returning from it so many anarchist bands. The routed 
German army is in orderly column of march once more, 
winding its way back, ahead of us, at the rate of about 
20 miles in the 24 hours, chiefly by night marches. Two 
night marches, then twenty-four hours’ rest, then two 
further nights on roads which either rang out hard or 
crunched with hoar frost. In this manner the Germans 
thought it best to make themselves scarce, when the 
majority of Belgian and French civilians (as those of 
their own country) would be asleep. By day, the Field- 
greys—now largely disarmed—could hope to protect 
themselves better in the event of trouble. There was loot- 
ing, there was shooting, and many a Fieldgrey was mur- 
dered as many another sought to stay behind in civil 
clothes, but viewed in breadth, the regaining of the Rhine 
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by the German Army of the Western Front, its being 
allowed to go home in the dark unmolested, was a 
military classic that should one day inspire a second 
“Corunna,’”’ as it was a masterly triumph for the old 
Wizard of the Marshes. 

Indeed, it finished up by being jolly nearly a triumph 
for all concerned. As the marchers continued into the 
Fatherland, it gradually was borne in upon them that 
they were not a beatef host at all. They marched 
through towns and villages bedecked with flowers and 
flags and beneath evergreen arches erected in their 
honour. They were given food and boots. They were 
waved on their way. In Cologne, such were the decora- 
tions that the marchers might have been excused for 
believing that they had won the War. 


GERMANY’S RIVER AND CATHEDRAL GREET THE HERO 
BANDS 


swung triumphantly across the Domplatz. 

Only one thing gave the show away: the deadly 
silence of the multitude. 

Bunting acclaimed. Throats could not. 

For others—die verdammte Englaender—were on 
their way. 

In point of fact, a good deal of this welcome-home 
business was done to propitiate the marchers, to steer 
them off looting, to keep them “grey.’”’ Expediency. 

To return now to the Englaender, we left them polish- 
ing up amid every sign of popular approval, removing 
the grime and mire of ages and preparing to look like 
the Military Tournament. From the outset it was im- 
pressed upon the men that half their job would be to 
look well, the moral effect of this acting inwardly no less 
than upon others. To be clean again was a definite sen- 
sation that almost thrilled. Sir Douglas Haig knew 
that well, and issued a special “‘spick and span”’ order 
just prior to the troops stepping out on the hard high 
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road. The Commander-in-Chief also charged the 
future Army of the Rhine not to fraternize; but that 
admonition, history tells, worked out about as satis- 
factorily as Kitchener’s self-wrought “avoid all wo- 
men,” which, in August, ‘14, adorned every “Con- 
temptible’s” parting book of words. 

The actual start Rhinewards was as devoid of all 
drama as had been the “cease fire.’”’ Whatever our 
prancing in past centuries, we carried no ritual of vic- 
‘tory with us in 1918. At 11 a.m. on November 17, in in- 
tensely cold weather which caused the roads to ring 
out like metal, the Cavalry trotted gently off from our 
advance posts where discipline had remained unrelaxed 
all the week. Not the slightest formality. A squadron 
of Hussars trotting off eastwards, looking like the pro- 
verbial new pin, and moving very cautiously because of 
the mined roads—such it was at one point near Givet. 
And such it was at most other points: Lancers, Dra- 
goon Guards, Yeomanry and Hussars yielding the van- 
guard of the two selected armies. A glistening array, 
pennants and colours a-flutter, emerged from the muck 
of battle to re-enact a time-honoured réle, that of show 
troops of the Army. 

Scanning this historic advance as a whole, one 
million men were involved in it, reading from left to 
right : two Belgian Divisions, the Second British Army, 
the Fourth British Army, the Fifth French Army, the 
Third American Army, the Tenth and the Eighth 
French Armies. Three times Napoleon’s Grande Armée. 
Naturally, the whole of this gigantic force, with its 
endless transport and supplies and equipment and 
munitions, did not move off simultaneously. Many did 
not reach the Rhine until 1919. The vanguard, how- 
ever, was scheduled to arrive there in the first week of 
December, 1918. One or two contingents, such as 
General Pershing’s A.E.F., were already quite close up 
to Germany and had a comparatively short distance to 
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go. General Mangin’s Tenth Army had a similar abbre- 
viated stretch to cover, leading to Mainz. So that each 
Allied contingent had its own day-to-day march 
schedule, its own supply problems to work out (since, 
unlike other victory marches, there was no prospect of 
living on the country in any shape or form, as one went 
forward). Our own Second Army, coming from Ghent, 
had the farthest mileage to cover. Its vanguard was 
scheduled to arrive in the Cologne Bridgehead on 
December 6th, three weeks after zero hour, and this 
advance column’s experience was roughly akin to that 
which befell our marching quarter of a million generally. 

The march started off by being all beer and skittles. 
The weather for the first few days was ide1l for the job— 
bright cold days which kept everybody’s step elastic 
and the glittering, pipe-clayed victors an army to 
wonder at. It is none too easy now to recapture things. 
Such a scene, fo instance, as conjured by this laconic 
press telegram : 


A regiment of Lancers rode across the field of 
Waterloo this morning without incident. They made 
a brave showing with their fluttering pennants, and 
the villagers of Quatre Bras and St. Jean cheered 
the return of English soldiers after a hundred and 
three years. 


Each successive day held something vivid of the kind. 
Into beflagged and illuminated towns the “good old 
Second Army” made entry, the liberated inhabitants 
frankly gone mad—as when Charleroi lit itself from 
end to end and mobbed the troops, refusing to allow 
them to move off, the men offering wine, the women, 
very often, themselves. The difficulty in these opening 
days, in fact, was to keep strictly to marching schedule, 
since all the roads behind were now ringing to boots, 
boots, boots, and any clogging up forward must have 
thrown the vast body out of gear. A certain degree of 
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this did occur later when units lost their way and 
when supplies and equipment became mislaid, but the 
start for the Rhine was all that a victory march should 
be: order, glitter, cheers, tears. With precision the 
Occupying Force moved daily forward, to take up 
billets each nightfall as arranged by advance parties, 
and to take over hundreds of German guns in its stride 
each cycle of the sun. One of the things that most im- 
pressed officers and men alike was the escaped nature of 
their new surroundings. To awaken in some cushy, 
intact chateau or billet and to gaze up at an uncracked 
ceiling afforded a second “‘sensation”’ akin to that one of 
feeling permanently deloused. 

It was a representative army of all arms and types 
which thus moved eastwards: infantry, gunners, ca- 
valry, sappers, airmen, “‘tanks,”’ plus all the appurte- 
nances from Archie to Brasshats. Nor did the latter 
appear unduly loaded down by the weight of criticism 
being levelled at them and the burden of which was 
that if now everything had turned out right, they had 
all through done everything wrong. If ‘Operations’ 
was now able to sit back and ruminate on past brilliance, 
“A” and “Q” had their hands full with the central busi- 
ness of the advance, their work scarcely being simpli- 
fied by the steady flow of refugees and released pri- 
soners-of-war—mere bags of bones hunger-marching to 
safety—which did not cease to stream against the 
marching troops. As for “Intelligence,” this branch 
spent most of its time routing out civilian suspects, fol- 
lowing exactly how the Fieldgreys were retreating, and 
chasing hidden German soldiers who had discarded 
uniform. Four years is a long time, and many a Belgian 
liaison had been formed. Sometimes “‘I’’ would be led 
to its quarry by an X chalked by neighbours on the door 
of a guilty house. 

The troops took much interest in the surrounding 
scenery—in the charming wooded and hilly country of 
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the High Ardennes so pleasant after dreary Flanders 
and Picardy, and all seemed to be going swimmingly, 
when towards the end of the month and as the German 
frontier drew nigh, the spirit of the men underwent a 
first change. From being one of eager curiosity, the 
note was now restlessness and a desire to get through 
with the job and get home. Why were they, civilians, 
plodding ahead into Hunland for God knows how long 
when everybody was having such a hell of a time back 
in Blighty ? Why shouldn’t they be there too ? Why, 
indeed, had they been specifically chosen, and not the 
other three armies lolling back in France, likewise cele- 
brating on the fat of the land and getting demobbed at 
the rate of ten asecond ? (Actually, this was a mistake. 
The armies of Birdwood, Byng, and Horne were in for a 
spell of anti-climax boredom, relieved only by some 
excellent skating, and very soon they were as restless 
and fed-up as their comrades who had gone east.) 

A good deal of the malaise at this early stage was 
traceable to the Overseas contingents, the first to emit 
signs of discontent. But there was good ground for some 
of the grousing, which was to grow as the troops ap- 
proached the Rhine. Sometimes Belgian villages had to 
be ‘‘hopped ’’and marches extended because the bulk of 
the inhabitants were down with a particularly virulent 
form of Spanish ’flu, then raging fatally on all sides and 
never to this day explained. Again, even before Belgium 
was left behind, the attitude of the inhabitants grew per- 
ceptibly less friendly. This was a new phase for T.A. 
and not a pleasant one. For the first time, as doors were 
slammed in his face at Han, and villagers mouthed oaths 
and even shook fists, officers and other ranks vaguely 
grasped the advantage they had so long enjoyed over 
Jerry, namely, that of having known relatively friendly 
billets and back areas. These remoter frontier Belgians. 
had settled down prosperously under the invader and 
they were thoroughly annoyed at the prospect of 
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having to go through the whole business again of re- 
organizing their life of gain. In the districts of Eupen 
and Malmédy, annexed by Belgium (and now wanting 
to go back to Germany), the natives were.surlily hostile, 
even to the point of refusing to open their estaminets— 
or “‘Weinstube,’”’ as many had already become. And 
picture a short winter’s afternoon and no estaminets 
for the troops! Almost all that the men could do was 
to play eternal “‘House.’”’ Presently, moreover, letters 
and papers failed to arrive with trench regularity. And 
the consequent lack of reading material only accen- 
tuated the general boredom, while officers made them- 
selves unpopular by trying to relieve the tedium with 
physical jerks and company drill. Why go on with all 
this rot now that the show was over? The one acceptable 
release was afforded by a kickable leather sphere. Never 
can football have been played with such gusto as round 
about the German frontier in November-December, 1918! 

The outposts of the Fourth Army, with motor 
machine-gun parties and armoured cars (for now there 
was an advance guard and a rear guard as in active | 
operations), had been the first to attain the frontier on 
November 23-24 and there they stayed according to 
plan until the vanguard of the Second Army fetched 
up likewise, some days later and farther to the North. 

Three days stood out in the advance besides zero 
day : December Ist, 6th, and 12th. 

On December Ist the German frontier was crossed by 
Allies and Associates, by joint arrangement and 20th- 
century Germans for the first time knew (saving E. 
Prussia before Tannenberg) what it felt like to 
be invaded by foreign troops. Simultaneously, this 
proclamation was posted up on all sides in German: 


The Allied military authority herewith assumes 
command of the country. It demands strictest obedi- 
ence from all. The laws and regulations in force at 
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the moment of occupation will be continued in so 
far as they do not affect our rights or our safety. 

Public services will continue to operate under the 
direction and control of the military authorities. 
Public officials will be held responsible for the con- 
scientious and honest discharge of the duties with 
which they are entrusted. The courts will continue 
to dispense justice. 

The inhabitants must abstain in word and deed 
from any act of hostility, direct or indirect, towards 
the Allied authorities. They must obey the requisi- 
tions which may be made on them according to law. 
Every person guilty of a crime or misdemeanour will 
be immediately arrested and brought before a mili- 
tary court martial. Every infraction of the regula- 
tions, every refusal to obey, will be severely punished. 

The present proclamation declares the occupation 
of the country by the Allied armies. It points out to 
each one his duty, which is to aid in the re-establish- 
ment of civil life by work, calm, and discipline. Let 
all Germans diligently discharge such duty. 

Foch, 
Marshal of France. 


The actual British invasion of Germany occurred on a 
quiet Sunday morning close to Malmédy ; toa troop of 
Dragoon Guards falling the honour. The frost still held, 
and it was a glittering cavalcade, a stream of gay pen- 
nants which presently stretched itself out. There was 
not a soul in sight. Yet one of the official correspondents 
afterwards related that they scanned the pines ner- 
vously on either side, lest any pot shot should be 
essayed by some furtive sniper. For creepy rumours 
were in circulation. Nothing untoward developed, and 
the first the B.E.F. saw of civilian Germany was when 
white, scared faces peeped from behind curtains. First 
actual “‘contact’’ came when a small girl, hearing the 
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clatter of hoofs, came running down from the family 
cottage to wave a juvenile welcome Later, peasants 
and other Sunday morning wayfarers removed their 
hats as the pennants passed, and some had greetings in 
French. But it was all very subdued, singularly devoid 
of drama, this first invasion of Germany from the West 
since Napoleon. That night, first billets, first requisi- 
tions, impressed upon these Rhinelanders that... they 
were occupied. Nor did they appear to care much, one 
way or the other. They even left up the propitiatory 
bunting and arches which had been erected for the 
Fieldgreys, causing many a marching Briton to gaze up 
in wonder. An amazement which nearly brought our 
men to a gasping standstill more than once in succeed- 
ing days when they marched through townlets whose 
folk had even added welcoming placards in English and 
. .. Iuminations ! 

‘“’Ere, Bill, whot’s all this abaht? ’Ave I 
gottem ?”’ 

No. T.A. had not “got them.’ He was merely 
making the acquaintance of a new racial variety ; 
but one whose morale, also, had gone. 

It was now, in the first week of December, that 
grousing became more marked. 


Pouring, shivering rain. 

Such a visitation might be calculated to remove the 
comfort from any march, even fully equipped on Salis- 
bury Plain. But the troops for the Rhine had been 
ordered to travel light and had shed most of their com- 
forts. And not a day went by in the subsequent damp 
and slush but they yearned for a change of boots and 
drier clothes. Of course it was a picnic compared to the 
Salient, they all knew that, but the vital fact was that 
this was war no longer. But a week or two before, the 
mere sense of personal safety alone—the certitude that 
barring an act of God one would be alive at the end of 
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that day—would have sufficed to render things celestial. 
But now... 

Why hadn't the carmine Staff foreseen this—given ’em 
proper kit P 

Oh, the carmine Staff, how it progressively received it 
on the march to the Rhine! 

For, capping things, there soon came a ration failure 
due to a mixture of rail muddle and inexcusable slacken- 
ing off at the base. In more than one diary this kind of 
entry was made : 


For first time since battalion came out supplies 
failed to arrive. 


The supply system went rather to bits owing to the 
clerical and forwarding sides, which had got off easiest 
all through, wanting to go home before anybody else. 
And as we know on what part of its anatomy an army 
marches, the sequel was sure and certain. 

So that it was really rather remarkable, taking all the 
horrors of peace into consideration, how Father Rhine 
was reached so promptly to time and without any 
serious “‘incidents’’ worth the mention. Perhaps the 
most unexpected of these was when one day a battalion 
of Jocks, not liking the looks of the local police at 
Diiren, put the whole blessed lot under arrest. But 
hardly a shot was fired all the way from Ghent to 
Cologne, except in the way of warning, so that it may 
literally be written that the British gained their jour- 
ney’s end without having given a bruise or, for that 
matter, received one. 

Cologne was entered in the forenoon of Friday, 
December 6th. It was clear that the good burgers and 
burgesses had been schooled in comportment. When 
Bismarck insisted on marching under the Arc de 
Triomphe in 1871 because Thiers had rejected the 
alternative, the yielding of Belfort, Parisians remained 
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behind closed shutters in national mourning. When, 
forty-three years later, the conquering German Army 
marched through Brussels, the Belgian inhabitants, 
despite Burgomaster Max’s exhortation, trooped into 
the streets in silent curiosity. Cologne put up a show 
midway between the two. It went about its business as 
usual. Our Hussars, our armoured cars, our cyclist 
patrols, our rosy stepping-it-out infantry, might almost, 
that first day, have been so many German conscripts 
coming in from a route march in time of peace. It was, 
confessedly, rather well done. I mean the civilian side. 
These Germans showed both dignity and control. Their 
mask of indifference was well carried off. They either 
just glanced gravely at the khaki columns or they didn’t 
glance at all. There was no crowd anywhere, not even 
when the Cavalry trotted on to the Domplatz. Here and 
there ex-soldiers, minus shoulder straps, sidled up and 
enquired politely in English, when were the Infantry 
arriving, and when were we going forward to the Bridge- 
head perimeter ? The poorer folk stopped in their tracks 
now and then and gazed ; the middle classes appeared 
to be chiefly interested in our temporary officers, 
amateurs who had become legendary with the foe. 
Everyone, including the khaki vanguard, appeared 
relieved at the absence of demonstrations. For nasty, 
ugly work had been duly prepared for. Machine-gun- 
ners would not have hesitated that critical day, which 
saw but a handful of British as the lords of a great Ger- 
man city undoubtedly harbouring ten thousand skulk- 
ing ex-Fieldgreys and Reds. 

But it was just business as usual; the people of 
Cologne carrying on much as they had been wont to do 
any and every day at this abnormal period. Material to 
go upon, precedents in the way of occupations, are diff- 
cult to find. Perhaps Maupassant is the best authority. 
Here is what he saw, as a young man in Rouen. It is the 
opening of ever-superb Boule de Suif and contrasts 
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vividly enough with forty-eight years later on the 
Rhine : 

“,.. Puis un calme profond, une attente épouvantée 
et silencieuse avaient plané sur la cité. Beaucoup de 
bourgeois bedonnants, émasculés par le commerce, 
attendaient anxieusement les vainqueurs, tremblant 
qu’on ne considérat comme une arme leurs broches 4 
rétir ou leurs grands couteaux de cuisine. 

“La vie semblait arrétée; les boutiques étaient closes, 
la rue muette. Quelquefois un habitant, intimidé par ce 
silence, filait rapidement le long des murs. 

“L’angoisse de l’attente faisait désirer la venue de 
l’enneml. 

“Dans l’aprés-midi du jour qui suivit le départ des 
troupes francgaises, quelques uhlans, sortis on ne sait 
d’ou, traversérent la ville avec célérité. Puis, un peu 
plus tard, une masse noire descendit de la céte Sainte- 
Catherine, tandis que deux autres flots envahisseurs 
apparaissaient par les routes de Darnetal et de Bois- 
guillaume. Les avant-gardes des trois corps, juste au 
méme moment se joignirent sur la place de l’Hé6tel de 
Ville ; et, par toutes les rues voisines, l’armée allemande 
arrivait, déroulant ses battaillons qui faisaient sonner 
les pavés sous leur pas dur et rythmé. 

‘“‘Des commandements criés d’une voix inconnue et 
gutturale montaient le long des maisons qui semblaient 
mortes et désertes, tandis que, derriére les volets fermés, 
des yeux guettaient ces hommes victorieux, maitres de 
la cité, des fortunes et des vies, de par le ‘droit de 
guerre.’ Les habitants, dans leurs chambres assom- 
bries, avaient l’affolement que donnent les cataclysmes. 

‘Mais a chaque porte de petits détachments frap- 
paient, puis disparaissaient dans les maisons. C’était 
l’occupation aprés l’invasion. Le devoir commencait 
pour les vaincus de se montrer gracieux envers les vain- 
queurs. 

“Au bout de quelque temps, une fois la premiére 
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terreur disparue, un calme nouveau s’établit. La ville 
méme reprenait peu a peu de son aspect ordinaire. Les 
Francais ne sortaient guére encore, mais les soldats 
prussiens grouillaient dans les rues. Du reste, les offi- 
ciers de hussards bleus, qui trainaient avec arrogance 
leurs grands outils de mort sur le pavé, ne semblaient 
pas avoir pour les simples citoyens énormément plus 
de mépris que les officiers de chasseurs, qui l’année 
d’avant, buvaient aux mémes cafés. 

“Tl y avait cependant quelque chose dans I’air, quel- 
que chose de subtil et d’inconnu, une atmosphere 
étranglée, intolerable, comme une odeur répandue, 
l’odeur de l’invasion. Elle emplissait les demeures et les 
places publiques, changeait le gotit des aliments, don- 
nait l’impression d’étre en voyage, trés loin, chez des 
tribus barbares et dangereurses.”’ 


Naturally, there was method in the studied German 
submission. Cologne had gone through a period of 
anarchy and looting prior to the B.E.F.’s arrival. 
Sailors began it, then self-demobilized Fieldgreys took 
up the hooliganism and mob violence. At one time the 
Red Flag flew from the Rathaus, the Town Guard only 
removing it once the sailors had shown a leg. 

These Rhinelanders, unemotional and knowing which 
side their bread was buttered, experienced relief at our 
coming. The British were a guarantee of safety, and 
this mitigated the bitterness of the pill. It was a case 
of fear of anarchy versus wounded pride, and these 
practical stolid Kélner plumped every time for swal- 
lowing their lacerated self-esteem. Any other attitude 
on their part would naturally only have made things 
worse for them, and this their Burgomaster had duly 
proclaimed. Nevertheless, Jerry’ssubsequent attempts to 
fraternize that day—once he had tested the ground and 
found that Tommy didn’t bite—did take our men 
aback. 
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The simple fact was that the lack of rancour, the 
forgetfulness, the good nature of the incoming con- 
queror was a surprise to these Germans. Perhaps some 
—who knew—had recollection of riding into Brussels’ 
crowds, of trampling flower-beds, of blowing kisses to 
the vanquished and fair ? There was none of that here. 
Workman-like behaviour. The posting of machine- 
guns at strategic points; military police “taking- 
over’; the placarding of stern but not harsh regula- 
tions by the Military Governor, Sir Charles Fergusson. 
The good burgers read these restrictions and shook their 
heads. They resented their severity, yet admitted the 
absence of any spirit of revenge, and they acknow- 
ledged the general impression of courtesy created. So 
much for our Kdélner in those first hours. They were 
forced to contemplate themselves as lesser mortals ; 
that could not be helped. One must remember the 
situation then. It’s all very well to gaze back from now 
and suggest how insensible we were. 

Meanwhile, on the great Hohenzollern Bridge span- 
ning the Rhine a scene of some dramatic quality was 
being enacted. 

At twelve noon British cavalry rode to this bridge 
(which had been completed by the labour of our pri- 
soners-of-war) and a lad of the 18th Hussars mounted 
sentry on the town side. 

A second youth advanced half-way across the bridge 
and paced up to a chalk line. 

Facing him was a German sentry bearing arms— 
last of the rearguard. 

That chalk line symbolized the end. 

Sir Philip Gibbs stood by that English youth, just 
after. He gives the feeling of those present as one of 
“thoughtfulness and awe, not arrogance or exhaltation.”’ 

One remembered the fallen who had made this 
possible. | 

It required a German to sidle up to our sentry and 
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grin: “Well, you’ve wound up the watch on the 
Rhine !”’ to break the spell. 

At ten a.m. on December 12th the Military Governor 
made his formal entry into Cologne, and we advanced to 
the perimeter of our bridgehead twelve miles on the 
other side of the Rhine. On the Hohenzollern Bridge, 
beneath the Union Jack and a statue of Wiliam II, 
General Sir Herbert Plumer took the salute. As the 
first squadron rode by, ‘‘Rule Britannia” crashed out. 
Then it was ‘The Long, Long Trail.”” And a long one, 
indeed, it was. For two hours, rosy-faced, monocled 
“Old Plum,” best-liked of B.E.F. commanders, stood 
there as Lancers, Dragoon Guards, Hussars, R.H.A. 
crossed and crossed on this their last ride eastwards. 
And never can soldier have felt a ceremonial occasion 
more deeply than Plumer that day. For he saluted all— 
colonel, corporal, trooper, horse-gunner, bugler, sig- 
naller. Hardly was his arm stilled throughout. 

Next day it was the turn of the P.B.I., and they came 
in for rain. Even as the day before the condition of the 
horses and the polished glitter of their riders had been 
a thing to thrill, now across that same Hohenzollern 
Bridge trudged the 29th, the 9th Scottish, and the Ist 
Canadian Divisions in waterproof capes and through 
cold, incessant rain. These famous formations, so 
representative of the B.E.F., were finishing up in the 
element they had known best—mud. 


CHAPTER IV 
BIRTHPANGS OF OCCUPATION 


les predominant German idea during the first days 
of the Occupation was to find out approximately 
what the British troops had in their minds. The kindli- 
ness of these confounded English had rather nonplussed 
Cologne ; just how far could one go with them ? Would 
it be possible to lessen impending restrictions by put- 
ting up a show of challenge, of opposition ? Or might 
better results be attained by kamarading these curious 
islanders, by enticing them with smiles and wiles ? 

During opening days Jerry-with-his-eye-to-the-main- 
chance thought hard. He also stared quite a deal, as if 
in search of inspiration from the type itself. Feelers 
were essayed here and there ; now in the way of “‘suck- 
ing-up,’’ now in the direct opposite. And doubtless 
notes were later compared behind the scenes. 

The recent enemy might have spared himself all this 
trouble. 

Never can army have come to a conquered city with 
its mind more made up—made up for it, if you will— 
than did the B.E.F. when it entered Cologne at the end 
of 1918. 

Essentially the British desired a minimum of trouble. 
The population could go about its business as far as 
possible uninterfered with, and the normal life of the 
city would be allowed to run on within limits, but there 
was to be no nonsense of any kind. The newcomers had 
no arriére pensée. They frankly wished the wheels to 
turn as smoothly as possible. No severity just for seve- 
rity’s sake; no rubbing it in. But on the other hand 
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the natives would have to show themselves equally 
well-disposed. And they would have to recognize that 
an Occupation was an Occupation, which they might 
find it difficult to do, having up till then escaped so sin- 
gularly lightly in the domestic sense. Our psychology 
experts had reported that it would be an error not to 
confront Cologne with unmistakable and even menacing 
engines and tokens of war. Accordingly, the city was 
immediately put in what was tantamount to a severe 
state of siege. Fully-manned machine-gun posts ap- 
peared at nodal points in the busy streets—there were 
even two on the steps of the Cathedral itself. Ar- 
moured cars, with alert turret crews, patrolled con- 
tinuously. (The more sinister tanks roared up later.) 
Pilots flew to and fro aloft, carrying, for all the Germans 
knew, tons of explosives. Batteries of Horse Artillery, 
with ammunition dumps, parked themselves at stra- 
tegical centres. Cavalry in battle equipment trooped 
here and there incessantly. Finally, infantry with fixed 
bayonets marched to temporary quarters or stacked 
arms in the open street. It was all very military, en vue, 
and meant to be so. If there were not more than a 
brigade or two of British in Cologne itself—a city of 
600,000 which had been the main war-junction of 
cannon fodder and the breeding centre of every type of 
profiteer and undesirable and in which “anything might 
happen’’—the good burgers were not to know of it. 
Khaki everywhere, armed to the teeth. 

On the first night of the Occupation the astounding 
spectacle might have been witnessed of ex-Fieldgreys in 
uniform sitting at the same tables in crowded and gaily- 
lit cafés, as Tommies of the Somme and Ypres. Yet 
those Germans had no shoulder-straps, and even as all 
present felt the significance of the fact, so Cologne had 
begun to experience the birthpangs of Occupation. 
For however easy this was made, of course there were 
such pangs. 
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The newcomers’ problem was to set about governing 
under military law a hostile area of some million inhabi- 
tants, considerably over half of whom were crowded into 
Cologne. This area would progressively have to provide 
billeting accommodation for an incoming army of 
quarter of a million men whose safety must be a prime 
consideration. As already mentioned, Cologne was 
alive with a concealed rabble of Spartacists and dis- 
affected ex-Fieldgreys. Almost the first symptom 
reported to ‘Intelligence’ concerned attempts by this 
joint element to “talk Bolshie’’ to our men. Without 
doubt this was a concerted plan, for the German agents 
all recited off roughly the same “Lenin dope’”’ in their 
halting English. In most cases the effect also seems to 
have been the same: 

“OD 2!” 

None the less the danger was there, with many 
another. And incidentally, far from being the wan 
creatures our optimistic blockade chroniclers had for so 
long invited us to believe, these Rhinelanders, at any 
rate, appeared well-fed and able to make plenty of 
trouble, did they but get the chance. 

The weather was cold and grey. G.H.Q., installed in 
the Hotel Excelsior on the Domplatz, saw to it that the 
initial atmosphere was of like texture. Unlike others 
who relied to a large extent on improvization, the Bri- 
tish General Staff arrived in Cologne with a cut-and- 
dried programme, with a carefully thought-out, com- 
prehensive system of occupation which it proceeded to 
apply forthwith, not as a makeshift, but as if it were 
going to be perpetuated for years and years, which in 
the event it was. The Americans have generously paid 
tribute to this foresight which soon blossomed out, at 
the Excelsior, into an entirely new section of the General 
Staffidealing exclusively with Civil Affairs. Method was 
to work through the existing German civil authorities 
wherever feasible, and to retain all local institutions 
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and functionaries for this purpose. The German 
authorities were told what was required ; they in turn 
passed details on to the population. Direct contact 
between the military and the inhabitants was not en- 
couraged where results could be obtained either in this 
manner or (as in major matters) by proclamation. This 
using to the full of the authorities—police, legal, muni- 
cipal—had the effect of getting more done (civic pride) 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

In the public thoroughfares red-capped military 
police might have been seen, from the first hour, direct- 
ing traffic beside German police. . . indeed, a super- 
ficial observer remarked at the time that our idea of 
impressing conquest seemed to be mainly point duty. 
Actually, opening regulations were severe enough. They 
included among other things : 

Seven o’clock curfew. All civilians had to be indoors 
by seven p.m. and had to remain there until daylight 
next morning. Practically no passes were issued in early 
days. When the Germans objected—as they objected 
on principle to everything—they were told that they 
had kept many French and Belgians to a six p.m. cur- 
few for the best part of four years. (Later, Cologne 
curfew was extended to nine p.m. and eventually to 
eleven p.m.) 

Permits to circulate had to be secured by all, and 
these were liable to be asked for many times a day. No 
German might leave his zone without permission. 

All telephones were disconnected. Owners could only 
use their motor-cars by special authority. 

A strict censorship was put down on all letters and 
newspapers, the local examples of which were fre- 
quently stopped on the presses. 

Public meetings might only be held with military 
sanction. 

Compulsory registration of all civilians was en- 
forced. 
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Identification numbers for all houses, flats and hotels, 
with a list of all inmates, duly kept up-to-date, had to 
be put up on the door. This public placarding (‘as if a 
household had the plague’’) was in particular resented. 

Arrangements were made for the immediate trial of 
all civilians by court-martial in what subsequently 
became the famous Summary Court. 

Billeting. The civilian population had to provide 
housing, light, firing, service, plate, linen. 

Central European time was changed to Greenwich. 

Of this initial collection of restrictions, it is on record 
that the one Jerry found it most difficult to swallow 
was the last-named. The bubonic door lists did not bite 
into him so deeply as the appalling change to the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, veritable refinement of English 
cruelty! But, then, Jerry is no ordinary being. E’er 
the British entry into Cologne, many of his kidney had 
already demobilized themselves and were waiting on 
hotel steps, as hall-porters, to welcome the money- 
spending and liberal-tipping verfliichte English. 

It is also on record that a regulation which British 
officers deplored no less than the Germans gulped at 
Greenwich, was that by which civilians had to “hats- 
off’? to them. This was a French notion and did not 
long survive with us; or every German must have 
had Schnupfen—nose-bother—that cold February, for 
gradually they were going bareheaded. 

Upon which note we may for the time being leave the 
civilian element, grumbling at its loss of civil liberties 
yet resigning itself to events, and turn once more to 
those we left crossing the Rhine of a dismal day in mid- 
December. 

The perimeter of the Cologne Bridgehead—an arc of 
thirty miles swinging twelve miles distant from the 
city—had to be occupied, and day after day the move 
went on in the dreariest conditions of muddy indus- 
trialism and sordid outlying suburbs. Drench, drench. 
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Slush, slush, slush. And gone the welcoming mademoi- 
selles and bon-for-the-troops estaminets. Here nothing 
was bon for the troops—not even the mark then, which 
stood at five for two shillings and eightpence and bought 
very little. Furthermore, most of the drawbacks and 
grouses enumerated in connection with the Advance 
still prevailed on the sickening perimeter, the principal 
releases from which were the canteens, Cologne, and 
football. 

The Canadians went south to take over Bonn; the 
Second and Sixth Corps continued to stream unend- 
ingly into the Bridgehead, the former officially begin- 
ning its watch on the Rhine, based on Cologne, on 
December 21st. When the writer first made acquaint- 
ance with the Sixth Corps in the summer of 1915, this 
formation exhibited far more signs of sticking perma- 
nently fast in the Salient than of ever finishing up on 
the Rhine. 

Reviewing these first days, even Cologne held few 
delights as Christmas of 1918 drew on. Ah, that was the 
word—Christmas ! Other Christmasses had been pretty 
uncomfortable, but somehow both sides had usually 
desisted for the time being. And there had been wads of 
food and flagons of rum and a maximum of jollification 
everywhere save in the line, and even a ration of “‘bust- 
ing’ there. That astounding camaraderie of the B.E.F. 
had made such things possible. Now, on the Rhine, 
not a few remembered past Christmasses with a certain 
wistfulness. Some had actually witnessed the famous 
football kicking with Saxons out between the lines 
Armentiéres-way. That was back in legendary ’Four- 
teen. Others came forward with lore of ’Fifteen at 
Ypres or with yarns of revelry behind the dead, finished, 
frozen Somme, the year following. There were even 
those who had managed to have a good time in the 
wake of Passchendaele, in ’Seventeen. Now here was 
"Eighteen. What would Christmas ‘Eighteen bring ? 
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Not much, assessed Tommy, giving things the once- 
over in Cologne. 

Victory ? Pooh! Every second blinking place out- 
of bounds. And as for Fraulein—little doing yet 
awhiles, anyway. ’Cept ’or ’ouses. The strictest order 
was out against fraternization of any kind, and it was 
being rigorously enforced. So Tommy just kicked his 
heels during days of waiting when nothing had been as 
yet organized for his distraction, during days of con- 
tinuous fresh train arrivals of men of every arm and 
breed. Some of the crack units were barked by their 
officers and N.C.O’s. into an intensive “smartening 
up.” Kit and conduct and bearing had to be the very 
ultimate word—to the extent that a wag was heard to 
opine that occupying Jerry was as bad as being occu- 
pied by him on the Somme. 

Generally speaking a certain listlessness was abroad, 
bracketed with a fed-up-ness with rain and restrictions ; 
so much so that on Christmas Eve occurred the first 
untoward incident of the Occupation when the men 
forcibly invaded cafés which had been set aside for 
warrant officers and N.C.O’s, free fights and the striking 
of seniors resulting. But for last minute efforts further 
trouble might have eventuated next day through a 
threatened shortage of time-honoured victuals, a 
scandal which would have been without precedent 
during the War! However, by dint of scrounging— 
some units even managing to liaison by lorry with 
French and Belgian towns—there was no serious short- 
age on that festive day when C.O’s ‘‘went round the 
dinners.” 

Yet were these celebrations as deep-lunged, care- 
free and rollicking affairs as some others of the past ? 

Perhaps not. Even now something seemed to have 
spent itself for ever as Peace problems revolved in men’s 
minds. It was Victory, but this spearhead of the old 
B.E.F. felt strange, even lonely. 
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And ghosts there were, too, haunting those Christmas 
boards in whole battalions. 

“‘Supposing old Bill had been here! Here’s to him !” 

Thus it fell out that first Christmas in Cologne, while 
the Occupied Ones hymned their lovely prayer in family 
reunion : 


Stille Nacht, Hetlige Nacht, 
Alles schlaft, Du nur wach. 


CHAPTER V 
BLACK FEBRUARY 


G bers England was barely rendered conscious 
of it at the time—and it would have been such a 
shame to have butted in on her delirium of demobiliza- 
tion and anticipation of an immediate world fit for 
heroes—things went all wrong in the British Army of 
Occupation at the commencement of 1919. It would 
hardly be too much to say that for one brief spell in 
February events hovered perilously nigh to open 
mutiny and partial dissolution of the force, and then, 
with no Regular army to fill the gap, where should we 
have been in the Cologne Bridgehead, facing a Reich 
gnashing in defeat and surrounded by hundreds of 
thousands of ‘‘occupied’’ Germans freely impregnated 
by Spartacism, by ex-Fieldgreys ready for anything, 
and by skulking apaches? No doubt the French would 
have hurried north to give a hand, but... well, let us 
return fervent thanks that they never had occasion to, 
for Angleterre would never have heard the end of it. 

The trouble converged from several sources, both 
military and civilian, some of which might have been 
foreseen, others that belonged rather to the imponder- 
ables. 

The military turn of events may be said to have 
originated with bad rations. One cannot feed an army 
wonderfully while it is fighting and then, by way of a 
reward for having won, leave it to tighten its belt in 
victory. That was approximately what happened on 
the Rhine, and the fact that things descended to their 
worst in notoriously dark and dismal, cold and rainy 
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February, caused the men’s spirits to touch zero with 
great rapidity. The rations that arrived were nearly 
all preserved—just chucked in at the base—and there 
was precious little to be got in Cologne to “carry them 
through.”’ The troops saw themselves deprived at a 
moment when England was almost visibly expanding 
on the strength of processional foodships. It was no use 
putting the irregular arrival of supply trains down to 
dislocation of the Belgian railways. That might be one 
reason (and, anyway, why not undislocate them?). 
The men knew that the blankety blinking blighters 
down at the base were the prime culprits. The base 
beggars were getting their own back now for all the 
verbal slings and arrows of the past! In actual fact, the 
base beggars may have been the principal culprits all 
right, though hardly from such mean motive. They 
simply had slackened clean off in the general light- 
headedness and vanishing of fixity, or were spending 
most of their time clamouring to be demobilized. 

What made the ration business considerably worse, 
however, was the plight of the civilian population; 
and here we tread ground fertile of legend—how victor 
fed vanquished out of his own mess-tin, as it were. 

The Germans, by outward appearance, didn’t seem 
to have done so badly on ersatz everything up to the 
time of the British arrival in Cologne. But since then 
hardly any food had entered the truncated Rhineland 
and rapidly the population slipped towards famine. 
All Germany was feeling the pangs of hunger owing to 
the decision to continue the blockade, but the Rhenish 
provinces were in worst case for their being separated 
from the rest of the Reich and being thrown entirely 
on their own resources, which progressively approached 
nil. In Black February there were ration cards in 
Cologne allowing, per adult, per week, for: 

Bread 44 lbs. Meat 7 ozs. Butter 2 ozs. 
Fat 1 oz. Coffee 2hozs. Jam _ 7 ozs. 
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This menu is worth weighing. 

Touching the bread, it was pronounced by our 
medical branch as unfit for human consumption, yet, 
in the absence of potatoes—withheld by the agricul- 
turists for their own sustenance—it must needs go to 
form the staple of existence. There being no such thing 
as flour, it was dubbed the “mystery loaf.”” Very dark 
brown in colour, it gave off a horrid odour, while the 
nature of its taste were best passed over. There was as 
good as no fuel to sustain bodily warmth, and as the 
month drew on the condition of the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants really began to be pitiable, especially the plight 
of the women and children. It was the nadir of our 
Occupation, Cologne in the depths. There was next to 
no work; trade was at a standstill; and twenty-five 
thousand unemployed aimlessly roamed the streets, 
gazing at the windows of dull shops which showed no 
food. Only the beer and cigar places still flourished 
garishly. White faces on all sides, as it froze through 
days of obscurity, or rained. Hardly any lighting save 
in the streets, and all Cologne consigned to fireless, 
foodless evenings from seven or eight p.m. onwards. 
No wonder hotheads had audience for bloody revolu- 
tion. No wonder ‘Intelligence’ became uneasy. 

The depths to which ordinary women and girls were 
driven—turned whores for food, not money—trans- 
formed many a father and brother and lover into a 
burning Spartacist. Over a thousand newcomers to the 
oldest feminine trade were signalled in Cologne inside of 
a few weeks. The Hohestrasse teemed with them. For 
half a tin of bully, for a few potatoes, for a piece of soap, 
they offered themselves. Women also did all the 
Tommies’ laundry if allowed to keep what remained of 
the soap. 

Towards the end of the month the Berlin Government 
demanded, at Spa, 2,500,000 tons of foodstuffs failing 
which it would decline to hand over the German mer- 
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chant marine. The demand was refused, and, the block- 
ade continuing to have it full effect, the British Army of 
Occupation decided to take matters into its own hands. 
Skimped though they were themselves, our men began 
feeding the German women and children surreptitiously. 
The powers-that-were didn’t like this because it 
necessarily led to further fraternization but they wisely 
said nothing about it. For a time this undreamt-of war 
emanation continued. Then the troops demanded that 
the civilian population be fed. They were in the mood 
for demanding things—of which more presently—and 
General Plumer sent off his advice to the Peace Confer- 
ence that he could not guarantee the future course of 
events unless something were done, courageous intru- 
sion for a soldier and which had the effect of special 
food arrangements presently being made with a view 
to tiding over deprived Cologne. 

Yet this crisis of foodstuffs represented but one aspect 
of the trouble in our Army of Occupation. Discipline 
sank to such a low ebb that actually at one moment 
Soviet Councils existed within the Army, spokesmen of 
the troops who made demands and witnessed these 
being met. At rockbottom glowed the common deter- 
mination to be demobilized ahead of the blighters at 
home or, for that matter, still in France, especially the 
despised “cease fire’ drafts. On the Rhine—nearly all 
New Army but mostly carrying from two to five chev- 
rons—the men were red-hot for getting back to that 
land fit for heroes before the other fellows snapped up 
all the jobs. Yet what hopes had they? Leave every 
ten months seemed their only chance of seeing Eng- 
land! And this annoyed them for another reason too : 
they saw an officers’ leave train puff away daily, the 
allowance for officers being every three months. As for 
the men, such as went had to go down to Boulogne in 
open trucks, and many deaths from exposure resulted. 
It was this kind of thing which should never have been 
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permitted to occur, in view of the obvious Lenin atmos- 
phere abroad, and that whipped up unrest until such 
became open revolt. Indubitably the bearing of the 
Canadians and New Zealanders down at Bonn served to 
egg on the more disciplined home troops in Cologne. 
The Overseas contingents wanted to go home—hadn’t 
seen home for years, most of them! The Imperials had 
been deciding things just about long enough! The 
War was over and won now, and these men felt the call 
of the wild, not to mention of Toronto and Sydney and 
ports en route. They weren’t going to sit on their fan- 
nies on the Rhine, doing the Imperials’ job for the next 
ten years, not ruddy likely ! So when were those final 
leave trains rolling up? That was what these great 
war-makers but poor peace-menders desired to know, 
and that was all that they desired to know. No use 
trying to put them off with pretty words and decora- 
tions. 

‘“‘WE WANT TO GO HOME !” 

Meanwhile these Dominion troops did unwarrantable 
things. They gave themselves local leave, to Cologne 
and Coblenz, much as they chose; they wakened 
sleepy, distinguished old Bonn right up out of its 
learned trance ; they paid scant courtesy to their own 
officers and none at all to other holders of commissioned 
rank ; in fact, they did pretty well as they liked from 
day to day. A favourite pastime was to commandeer a 
Rhine steamer and sail away up stream on a self- 
allocated joy-ride, the return from which might occur 
at any time and in any state. (This notion also caught 
on at Cologne, but was sternly sat upon.) 

During the above unfolding of events news gradually 
trickled through to the Rhine of similar indiscipline, 
even mutiny, elsewhere, notably at Havre, on the Horse 
Guards, and at Calais. The censorship was still function- 
ing heavily, and England knew little or nothing of these 
grave troubles, but it was different on the Rhine where 
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men constantly arrived back from leave having heard 
the whole business on the way. Perhaps the gravest 
moment in our after-war period was Calais, and as the 
facts are so little known even to this day, one makes no 
apology for quoting in detail from Mr. Churchill’s 
masterly culminating volume of ‘‘The World Crisis” 
(Chapter ITT) : 

“A regular mutiny broke out at Calais. Between the 
27th and 31st of January the Army Ordnance detach- 
ments and the Mechanical Transport, which were the 
least disciplined part of the army, had seen least of the 
fighting and were most closely associated with the 
political Trade Unionism, refused to obey orders. They 
met the leave-boats and induced a large number of the 
returning soldiers to join them. In twenty-four hours 
the ringleaders were at the head of three or four thou- 
sand armed men and in complete possession of the 
town. All the fighting divisions had moved on towards 
or into Germany, and there was no force immediately 
at hand to cope with the mutineers. The Commander- 
in-Chief accordingly recalled two divisions from the 
forward march, and placing them under the personal 
control of a most trusted and respected Army Com- 
mander, General Byng, directed them upon the scene 
of the disorders. The soldiers of these divisions were 
roused to indignation at the news that demobilisation 
was being obstructed by comrades of theirs who had in 
no wise borne the brunt of the fighting. By nightfall of 
the second day the disaffected soldiery were encircled 
by a ring of bayonets and machine guns. At daylight a 
converging advance was made upon them. In front, 
officers, unarmed, called upon them to return to duty. 
Behind them, deadly, overwhelming force was arrayed. 
Thus confronted, most of the men drifted to the rear, 
but several hundreds stood their ground with obstinacy. 
A shocking explosion would have been precipitated by 
a single shot, but self-restraint and good feeling 
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triumphed. The ringleaders were arrested and the rest 
returned to their obedience without shedding a drop of 
blood.”’ 

Nevertheless, the repercussion on the Rhine to this 
and kindred outbreaks was unmistakable, for, as 
always, the truth became monstrously distorted. Sure 
thing, the Tanks had murderously mown down those 
men of Calais! Such rumours were also put about by 
glib Spartacist agents who would edge up to our men. 
Verily, just about this time “Intelligence’’ had its hands 
full. The enormity of what might conceivably super- 
vene were things not nipped in the bud, spurred on all 
concerned. Through German agents and from the 
troops themselves was learnt the main ingredients of 
Spartacist propaganda. Those officers’ leave trains and 
those cattle-truck deaths from cold. The indifferent 
food. The cessation of promotion. The unfairness of 
awards. The mere boys, and supercilious boys, in 
charge. The pennies that went to the troops; the 
bloated pay and remuneration others received. The 
barrack tone at drill and training. And the jobs fast 
being filled in England—always that. Such were 
among the grouses which T.A. carried about with him 
until they became ever-present obsessions. 

On the other hand, the military authorities were 
inconsistent in their handling of the situation. They 
opened confidently by transferring the Canadians and 
New Zealanders. But then they lapsed. They decided 
that this damned “‘civilian’”’ nonsense couldn’t be tole- 
rated for an instant, don’t you know, and they became 
ultra-Regular and choleric. (‘‘Good lord, man, rank 
mutiny! I’d shoot the swabs every time!’’) The organi- 
sation of special companies of Guards to go about and 
collect salutes in the streets was a childish idea. Saluting 
had fallen away seriously, but the spectacle of a Guards 
company returning at the head of a battalion of non- 
saluters was hardly an edifying one. One of the punish- 
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ments was to attend subsequent saluting parades, at 
which the culprits marched to and fro saluting like 
automata. In a word, the initially attempted remedy, 
riding the high horse, failed. After which there was a 
right-about, not on the part of the “‘civilians’’ (however 
erring these were), but by the Staff. 

The mot d’ordre now was conciliation. And tact. 
Everything would be all right presently. Meanwhile the 
rail failure was “‘regretted.’’ Likewise the ration short- 
age was “regretted.” In fact, anything that wasn’t 
correct was “‘regretted.’”’ The troops were not slow in 
responding to the new atmosphere, but they wanted 
more concrete things—and they got them. Temporary 
officers who had become unpopular for lack of fair- 
mindedness or superciliousness were speedily weeded 
out. The hitherto special drinking places for warrant 
officers and N.C.O’s. were thrown open to all. And the 
troops could frequent civilian cafés. This last was a dis- 
tinct boon, since it meant the thin end of the wedge of 
what later was allowed to grow into winked-at frater- 
nization with Fraulein. Tommy, in gaudy café and beer 
hall, was able to whisper appointments—for later. 
Added to which there was the good old lilting music, 
and the light, and the beer, and the feel of adjacent 
Civilians, Jerries or no. 

Yet difficulties were not over. Presently the M.T. 
came out on strike against their arduous duties, and 
the Army Bakers followed suit, a studied blow in the 
belt. These two branches formed thorough-going 
Bolshie councils and they duly saw their hours reduced 
and their schedules for demobilization advanced. 

What would this bring in its wake ? 

Fortunately nothing; for a much-criticized citizen 
named Churchill had got busy at the War Office with 
one of his pet schemes—pet because it was so daring. 
After the Cabinet had been persuaded into the bounty 
scheme, which was in the nature of being camouflaged 
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bribery, but which, in the circumstances, was necessary, 
Winston demanded that the eighteen-year-olds should 
be kept with the Colours and sent out to the Rhine to 
relieve those who had done the fighting. 

These babes and striplings soon began to arrive in 
Cologne, and to ease things by so doing. Yet it was 
really one of those jolly old imponderables which did 
as much as anything else to turn Black February into 
breezy March. The mark began to oscillate in Tommy’s 
favour. Very slightly at first, but soon he was so taken 
up on ’Change, buying and selling marks, that the 
friendly demobbing tap on the shoulder when it did 
come was in many cases in the nature of a jolt. 


- CHAPTER VI 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


HERE now followed, for most of the balance of that 
wild year, 1919, a phase of our Occupation ever to 
be remembered by those who participated therein. 
You might say it was the breaking-up of the civilian 
armies of the B.E.F. Wherever ex-Rhinelanders of 
early-on foregather in these after years, the conversa- 
tion does not endure long before it veers to “‘the good 
old days” in Cologne. They marked an epoch, a clearly 
defined experience, even as did Amiens during the 
Somme. A bond unites the actors of 1919 just as the sur- 
vivors of 1916 find common ground whenever they meet. 
(“Crimean Veteran Dead.’’ When the last Somme 
soldier passes—he may just reach A.D. 2,000—what a 
knight-in-armour relic he should be !) 

“The good old days’? have been described as “a 
year-long celebration,’ and consultation of the Cologne 
- Post shows that they were being regretted as the good old 
days as early as 1922, which is eloquent of the immense 
changes that came over our Rhine army as the months 
and years slipped by. The joyous interlude with which 
this chapter treats may be said to have started directly 
the dark happenings of early spring had blown over and 
to have continued until the autumn, by which time Mr. 
Churchill had begun wielding the Geddes axe with the 
sequel that the Army of Occupation commenced to 
assume the colour of a Regular garrison force of peace 
time. In June, 1919, we still numbered ten full divi- 
sions on the Rhine. By the end of the year this figure 
had been cut by more than half. 
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The ‘‘good old days’’ extended from about February 
to September, during which period the B.E.F., vio- 
lently reacting from the trenches, was in gala mood in 
the streets of Cologne. Every day scores of officers and 
hundreds of men were being demobilized, going home, 
and that meant one long-drawn-out farewell party, or, 
in the lingo of the hour—“‘binge.”” It was indeed a 
remarkable scene that confronted these Ké6lner—some- 
thing which must have brought back memories to them 
of their own Rosen Montag which we used to go up 
from Bonn, in student days, to see. 

Officers and men, still hung with trench gadgets and 
covered with mud, fresh in from the perimeter—Scotties 
(the German children began by being quite frightened 
of them), Staff wallahs, Guardsmen, the Navy, R.A.F., 
red-capped, tramping military police, a sprinkling of 
Horizon-blue, chewing Amurkans, nursing sisters, 
V.A.D’s, Wrafs, volunteers in blue of the British Em- 
pire Leave Club, women police, W.A.A.C’s.. . it wasn’t 
so far short, in Cologne, of being a replica of that 
memorable potpourri of Armistice week in London, 
although the going, of course, was quieter. The Germans 
used not to understand the mobilized English girls one 
bit. ‘“Why didn’t we do that with our women?”’ (as a 
W.R.A.F. section marched by, eyes right.) During the 
Occupation Jerry was to have his eyes, concerning 
women, opened in more than one respect. There is, for 
instance, the priceless thing that happened once in a 
tramcar when a Tommy rose to give his seat to a Frau. 

“Ach,” pronounced an adjacent German, “‘it is too 
hard the zeat, vas it not?” 

The cafés and beer halls would be packed every 
minute of opening hours—from noon to 3.30 and from 
six to 10.30. And “Frauleins’ were in great demand on 
the quiet. Or Tommy would crowd into the “Heute 
Konzert,’”’ not just knowing what the “hughta”’ meant. 
His German speedily formed itself something after this 
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fashion: ‘Spatseer’—promenade. ‘“‘Weefeel’’—how 
much? ‘“Stook’’—each. ‘“Glazz beer.’”’ ‘‘Nik goot.” 
But most of the Rhinelanders had a smattering of 
English. The troops were paid according to the mark, 
at a fortnightly army rate, and they made it their 
business in an amazingly short time to know the ropes 
of buying and selling. They knew, too, only to take 
three kinds of currency note and to look askance at all 
others. As the mark dropped Thomas correspondingly 
opened out in his living. At first, when celebrating, he 
had been satisfied with Rhine wine. But very soon he 
decided that Fritz was trying to palm off “‘muck’”’ on 
him and he turned to champagne. Large numbers 
became inveterate champagne drinkers during the good 
old days, when the military police had a hard job of it 
tackling brawls with Germans and between the men 
themselves. 

There is a very bad neighbourhood in Cologne called 
the Buttermarkt, the criminal quarter. Many of its 
adepts are reputed not to have left the Buttermarkt and 
the Severinplatz and Stapelhaus areas in thirty years. 
Sometimes our men used to get badly mauled there. 
Rumours of several having disappeared used to circu- 
late and it was a saying that had the same alarms gone 
forth under the French they “would have arrested the 
whole town for murder.”’ 

Writing under correction, I believe it is so that none 
of our soldiers disappeared. A like sense of security was 
not to be the lot of the Germans when they occupied 
France in 1871. Once again, here is Maupassant on 
what occured round Rouen: 

“Cependant, a deux ou trois lieues sous la ville, en 
suivant le cours de la riviére, vers Croisset, Dieppedalle 
ou Biessart, les mariniers et les pécheurs ramenaient 
souvent du fond de l’eau quelque cadavre d’Allemand 
gonflé dans son uniforme, tué d’un coup de couteau ou 
de savate, la téte écrasée par une pierre, ou jeté a l’eau 
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d’une poussée du haut d’un pont. Les vases du fleuve 
ensevelissaient ces vengeances obscures, sauvages et 
légitimes, héroismes inconnus, attaques muettes, plus 
_ périlleuses que les batailles au grand jour et sans le 
retentissement de la gloire.”’ 

The Buttermarkt was right out of bounds as were 
dozens of cafés and cabarets, but that didn’t make 
much odds when the B-E£.F. was having its final disso- 
lution spree. What could one expect with these sort 
of prices prevailing at the NAaFi? I kept an advertise- 
ment : 


Vermouth 36s. a doz. Scotch 54s. a doz. 

French Ver- Special 69s. 3 
mouth 42s. ,», Champagne 100s. x 

Gordon’s 36s. ,, Liqueurs 78s. to 120s. 

Sherry 46s. = (best French) 

Port 60s. , 60 tins Westminster 


cigarettes—2s. 3d. 


Gordon’s at three bob a bottle and Scotch at four and 
six |! Could you wonder that the dissolving B.E.F. went 
gay ? (Although these were higher prices than Captain 
Stanhope ever paid the Expeditionary Force Canteen.) 

Stanhope! He never got to the Rhine, but lots like 
him did. 

It was the period of officers’ clubs and of endless 
entertainment “troupes” for all ranks. The “Ewige 
Lampe,” otherwise the ‘“Earwig,’’ was the centre of 
commissioned conviviality. Hard-by G.H.Q. on the 
Domplatz, it was perhaps the most wonderful military 
meeting place the world has ever known. Every unit in 
the old B.E.F. was represented, including dug-outs 
galore, come specially up, while there was a constant 
intermingling of Americans and French and even of 
Italians and Serbs and Japanese. All handshaking, 
all cheero-ing, all saying good-bye, a veritable final orgy 
of camaraderie. Among our fellows, still for the most 
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part in trench kit, a prime subject of conversation 
would be civilian plans. Alas, how many of these plans 
were later doomed to disappointment ! But in the Ear- 
wig, in 1919, the whole world seemed just one wonderful 
place, and the future beckoning gaily. 

And the swopping of yarns! I had thought the 
utmost expression of war shop had been reached at that 
cross-roads for the East, Taranto, where I once passed 
a spell waiting to be rushed and zigzagged across the 
Mediterranean. But the Earwig in Cologne two years 
later beat Taranto hollow. Another resort of eternal 
chinchinning, and of which I have a note though I can- 
not recall the German equivalent, was the ‘Vermilion 
Prince.’’ And then there was the “‘Bell’’ and the Sixth 
Corps Club and the club run by Decima Moore and 
where Englishwomen’s voices were the main attraction. 
Of the spate of troupes formed about this period the 
most popular were ““The Crumps,”’ ‘The Colognettes,”’ 
“The Tabs’—a G.H.Q. contribution—“The Ruffles,” 
“The Thistles,” ‘The Iddy Umpties.”” But I don’t 
suppose that was half their number. In course of time— 
when something had to be done to keep men out of 
mischief—the entertainment side was put on a more 
practical footing by Captain Haygarth, who became 
Amusements Officer. 

“The Army Commander decided that we must have 
organised amusements and plenty of ’em and thirty 
theatres and forty-five cinemas were opened as if by 
magic in the course of a very short while.”’ (Cologne Post.) 

Throughout this hectic spell the Hohestrasse was the 
promenade par excellence of our troops in Cologne. 
There was even a ballad written about it, ““Adown the 
’Oher Strasse.”’ Other ballads to appear from time to 
time, if they will not tell much to the general reader, are 
sure to reconjure memories for any ex-Khine Army man 
into whose hands this book may chance to fall : 

“Not much at Merheim.” “The R.T.C.” ‘The 
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Deutsches Theatre.”” “‘A Cricket Fantasy.” ‘The Ex- 
celsior.”’ ‘‘The Dance of the Bachelors.”’ “The Gossip 
Shop.” ‘The Tempting of Joe.” ‘The C.P.” “A 
Passer-by.”’ ‘“‘Rodenkirchen Rum.” “The Summary 
Court.” “The Mark.” In these efforts was to be found 
the potted life of the Army. 

To return to ‘‘The ’Oher,’’ at one time part of it bore 
resemblance to an Alaskan gold rush when stop-gap 
hutments had to be run up by Cox and Co. to provide 
facilities for cheque-cashing. Some mornings there 
would be a queue of officers extending two and three 
hundred yards, all out for their fiver or tenner, accord- 
ing to rank. On the Rhine, however, the younger and 
less responsible variety of temporary officers had to be 
more careful than some had been in France. There one 
overdrew, if one could, with an eye firmly on the possi- 
bility of shuffling off this mortal coil. In Cologne, there 
was a much bigger risk of having personally to face the 
overdraft. 

‘“‘The ’Oher’’ was the scene of never-ending bargain- 
ing between the troops and the shopkeepers, whose sub- 
terfuges to charge more per “‘stook”’ for their merchan- 
dise came to be gradually defeated. There was always 
something tawdry about “The ’Oher.’’ Nevertheless it 
afforded a famous spectacle at this time, with the 
British Army on holiday in its streets and the Germans 
themselves somehow caught up in the atmosphere. 
Even in the darkest days they filled their Bierhalle. 
Beer, music and song. These formed their outlet, and 
about the cheapest commodities there were. 

“Did they spit at you ?”’ ‘‘Do they hate us in heaps?” 
‘“‘Are there machine-guns everywhere °?’’ were questions 
put to one on returning to England. 

Not a bit of it! At the Zoo, at concerts, in cafés— 
there our fellows sat amid beer, laughter and song, their 
elbows touching the enemies of yesterday as though 
nothing in the world had happened. After all that con- 
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centrated murder and venom of more than four years ! 

‘“Adown the ‘Oher!” The narrowish, jammed 
thoroughfare was naturally the hub of the Fraulein 
Parade, the recognized artery whence they could be 
‘‘winked down side streets” when the blinking military 
police weren't looking—‘“the gumshoe boys’ the 
Americans used to call them. Certainly they put 
up one great, record prowl in Cologne, though after a 
while many of their ways and habits came to be known. 

Hardly a week went by without some distinguished 
visitor arriving in Cologne. Usually there would be a 
review on the Domplatz, capped by a Tank-waddle past 
the saluting base. And prehistoric tanks they were, too, 
viewed from to-day. One of the first arrivals, by air, 
was that of the King and Queen of the Belgians. Then 
Foch came—by steamer flying the Allied flags and es- 
corted by the British Rhine Flotilla. Much booming 
of guns brought the Germans out on all sides to see the 
man who had beaten Ludendorff and Hindenburg at 
their own game. It was about the only time the locals 
emerged from their studied non-interest. They hedged 
the Domplatz in silence as Foch took the salute. On 
another occasion Joffre turned up, looking somewhat 
bored. And Mr. Churchill, then a very important per- 
son. There is a picture in existence of Winston tho- 
roughly enjoying himself reviewing the troops in a hat 
two full sizes too small for him. And, of course, the 
newly-created Earl Haig came—he had even com- 
manded nominally until April—and Sir Henry Wilson, 
his coming coinciding with a regular French field day, 
and the Prince of Wales, who decorated his Guards. 
The military ceremonies in the shadow of the cathedral 
—that too-high, ever-debated pile—came to be a 
famous feature of the Occupation, foreign visitors giving 
the highest marks to our parading units. Those who 
were in Cologne in opening years aver that the most 
impressive of all Occupation occasions was the first 
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two minutes’ silence on the Domplatz. Dense German 
crowds stood motionless and mostly bareheaded as the 
troops, headed by F. M. Sir W. Robertson, preserved 
their first of many memory-contacts with those who had 
fallen. Perhaps a no less emotional Armistice remem- 
brance used to have as its setting the Catholic church of 
All Souls in Cologne. Here a catafalque would be 
erected draped with the Allied flags, and men of all the 
Allies, coloured too, would attend. But the choir which 
sang so sweetly would be German. Then the Last Post 
from our buglers. One year after the War the picture of 
Germans singing by an Allied catafalque was not one 
easily to be forgotten. 

Another element of 1919 was “souvenir numbers.” 
Almost every unit on the Rhine thought it ought to 
“get something out’ before it was too late and men 
became separated for ever. So all forms of talent and 
the reverse came to be pressed into service and Divisions 
and Brigades vied with one another in hatching fare- 
well literary masterpieces. About the same time a 
veritable Games and Army School barrage was put 
down by G.H.Q. as part of policy, it being feared that 
the morally enervating lotus land existence of Wein, 
Weiber und Gesang, and precious little to do in between, 
was sapping officers and men alike. Every realizable 
manifestation of sport and play was taken up. Noth- 
ing was thrust aside—not even skittles. The Cologne 
Post used to carry more sporting results than news on 
many days. And the excitement that used to be worked 
up over the football ties ! 


“RHINE ARMY IN DANGER” 


So would run a heavily-leaded headline ; and forth- 
with innocent new civilian arrivals, catching sight of it, 
would imagine the worst was about to befall. Cricket, 
hockey, boxing, athletics, swimming, polo, paper- 
chasing—all flourished intensively. 
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There was even some skating, but no hunting. Many 
officers, however, would sally forth to bag the hare— 
a Brigade at Golsheim once claiming five hundred of 
the poor little fellows. Later came golf and tennis and 
other refinements, but in the good old days football, 
boxing and cricket held the field. As an instance, there 
were one hundred and seventy-nine team entries for 
the Cologne Post “‘soccer’’ cup, which was won in 1919 
by the 6th Inniskillings. Actually, the first competition 
proper—for General Plumer’s cup at Bliicher Park— 
saw the Ist Camerons defeat the 8th Black Watch with 
the very last kick of the match. The excitement ! Lack 
of cricket pitches and gear compelled many to stick to 
football right through the first summer, but what 
cricket there was, was often alarming in nature. Lieu- 
tenant Astill, the Leicestershire bowler, was the star 
performer. But others ran him close. It is on record 
that one Lt. “Bill” Barry, R.E. Signals, once out- 
Thornton-d “C.I.’’ by scoring an untopable full house 
in one over—six sixes—and this in a representative 
match. Another gentleman in the Jessop mould was 
Capt. Hatch, who once hit 103 in twenty-seven minutes, 
while in the bowling line where can you beat H.Q. 
R.A.A. battery being dismissed by 114 A.A. Section for 
four runs? Bowlers: Gunner Aldridge, 6 for 1, Bom- 
bardier Dewey, 4 for 3. 

The indoor societies and institutions were never the 
same draw. None the less, debating and lectures filled 
in the general picture. But it was really not until the 
Young Guard of sixty-seven battalions came out to 
replace the B.E.F. men being demobilized at pressure 
that the mens sana side was thoroughly taken in hand. 
Then instructional schools sprang up mushroom-like at 
brigades, divisions, corps, G.H.Q. Pupils, as they ad- 
vanced, would progressively be “moved up’”’ in the 
direction of G.H.Q., the local ‘Upper Sixth.”” And in 
the way of subjects, one could take up art or singing or 
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farming or science or technical apprenticeship or the 
classics or commerce and several other courses besides. 
Freely the Young Guard proceeded to go back to school, 
thereby making up in a measure for the understandable 
riotousness of their predecessors. 

“” Altoogoesthere—bang \”’ 

It is a party of these “‘predecessors”” going home in 
the good old days, and fortunately the sentry has fired 
wide. 

““Wathablurryelldyemean?”’ 

“Pass friend.” 

All very reprehensible, of course. But so enjoyable. 
And human. This last magnificent chinchinning of the 
civilian armies of the Empire and dissolving for ever of a 
record forcing ground of good companionship. 


CHAPTER VII 
AMAROC COBLENZ 


QE American Army, the First, commanded direct 
by General Pershing, participated in the War, its 
major operations being St. Mihiel and the Meuse- 
Argonne (Chateau Thierry and Belleau were fought by 
U.S. Divisions temporarily incorporated with the 
French, as Sir Douglas Haig had commanded American 
units earlier before Amiens). Hunter Liggett’s Second 
Army was “‘all set’”’ to strike in the company of fourteen 
French divisions towards Metz on November 14, 1918, 
three days before which planned red-letter day, Armis- 
tice intervened. A Third Army, under Major General 
Dickman, and composed of divisions which had distin- 
guished themselves in battle—that is to say, principally 
taken from the First Army—was organized for the 
march into Germany and occupation of the Coblenz 
Bridgehead. This, shall we say, “‘slight of Staff work”’ 
(if it were intended to make the American effort look 
bigger on paper than it actually had been in battle), 
did not deceive him having the major say in regard 
to how Allied and Associated spheres of influence in the 
Rhineland should be apportioned. 

The fortunes of this Third Army, later Army of Occu- 
pation, later American Forces in Germany, and which, 
from an original 300,000 had dwindled to under a divi- 
sion in less than nine months, it is proposed here to 
follow ; and I should like to add that this preliminary 
canter is not in the way of belittlement. So long as Old 
Glory waved enormously on Ehrenbreitstein a platoon 
of Doughboys would have sufficed to maintain the im- 
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portant moral effect of American presence. One is 
merely inclined to state the facts in the interest of his- 
torical narrative out of which the cock-eyed world has 
been apt to be a trifle what-price-gloried. 

The Third and Fourth Corps, and later five other 
divisions, marched eastwards to ‘“‘take over’ 5,000 
Square miles peopled by 650,000 Rhinelanders. ‘‘The 
flower of the American force in Europe.’”’ Zero hour 
was 5.30 a.m., November 17, when the above two 
Corps advanced on a front of sixty miles, which had 
narrowed to forty when the frontier was attained, and 
progressively narrowed still more, as the Rhine hove in 
sight. Withdrawing under glowing banners a steady 
ten miles ahead, was Von der Marwitz’s Fifth Army— 
the one that dealt us such a whack at St. Quentin. 
What does an advancing army actually look like ? 
Dickman’s force moved between thirty and forty miles 
in depth. Each of its divisions was marched on two 
roads. An American division took thirty-two miles of 
road space, or sixteen miles when split up on two roads. 
Support divisions moved two days’ march, or twenty 
miles, behind the leaders. Dickman’s two Corps there- 
fore advanced through France and Luxemburg, cover- 
ing the countryside sixty miles across and thirty-five 
miles in depth. 

The first day’s march was over wrecked ground, past 
natives too stunned to cheer ; the Sammies very grim, 
and Engineers and Signals on ahead. The second day 
things brightened. The Americans were now well 
“behind the lines,” local morale was higher and found 
vent in cheers, and much muth was caused by thou- 
sands of home-made Stars and Stripes. The women 
had fashioned these against the clock and while still 
under German eyes. The red and the white they came by 
easily enough. But for the blue, they had to rend their 
petticoats. On the 20th began the Comedy of Luxem- 
burg—unrecorded in the general whirl, so far as I know. 
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When Germany violated neutral Luxemburg on 
August 1, 1914, the young Grand Duchess Adelaide 
motored to the international bridge at Wasserbillie and 
placed her limousine across the roadway. When she 
saw this was no go, she drove home, and for the next 
four years Luxemburg was benevolently neutral, trad- 
ing heavily with Germany. Did the Grand Duchess 
Adelaide send a telegram to the Kaiser, praying God for 
his success ? God knows. It is long ago. But what this 
young lady’s successor did do—her sister Charlotte, 
Adelaide having entered a nunnery—was to get the 
C.-in-C. of the army of the greatest republic on earth 
suspected of being a monarchist. In this manner : 

In liberated Luxemburg was found a strong pro- 
French faction, a no less ardent pro-Belgian faction, a 
monarchist faction, a republican faction, a clerical 
faction, and an anti-clerical faction, and they all criss- 
crossed. Quarter of a million population, but fairly 
sizzling with factions. And, naturally, when it became 
known that the republican Pershing was for Luxem- 
burg, the anti-monarchists decided on a coup d’état 
coincident with the American entry. On the eve of this, 
however, it was learnt that Pershing intended taking 
the salute from the Grand Ducal balcony, and with the 
Duchess by his side! What madness was this? The 
monarchists, on the other hand, thought Pershing a 
splendid fellow, and filled the cafés drinking to him. 
The excited republicans warned an advance U.S. briga- 
dier that a bloodless revolution was being interfered 
with, that there might be trouble. The brigadier 
advised the delegation to go back home. 

On November 21 the whole of Luxemburg city was 
beflagged and the whole of Luxemburg did not cease 
crying “Hip, hip, hip!” the live-long day as the 
Americans filed in. Especially the school-children kept 
up the exasperating refrain, it having been taught 
them in the schools, as it had been taught to the public 
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through the Press, as representing the national cry of 
America. Towards evening Doughboys were straining 
from the ranks : 

‘For the love of Mtke cut tt out !” 

The streets of the capital were agog and filled with 
multi-hued societies. The army of three hundred was 
drawn up before the palace. Would Pershing really 
clinch matters for the Duchess? The future of the 
régime seemed to hinge on whether Black Jack would 
tread the balcony alone or accompanied. He appeared 
leading out rather a frightened girl in a blue dress and 
wide picture hat and who stood in his shadow as he took 
the salute of a grim U.S. battalion below, whose officers 
marched ominously just with belt and pistol. Later that 
day Pershing was cornered. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the 
Duchess is a nice little girl. J like her. And besides, 
boys, we don’t want any revolutions while we're 
around, do we ?” 

Before passing on from Luxemburg, the first of many 
post-Armistice Franco:American incidents may be men- 
tioned. The U.S. advance was through Luxemburg and 
up the Moselle Valley, via Trier, to Coblenz. What more 
natural than that Pershing should wish Luxemburg as 
his advanced headquarters ? Woodrow Wilson liked 
the idea because Luxemburg was neutral; Pershing 
was heavily in favour because Luxemburg was a 
coquette little capital and because, geographically, 
it was ideal. Judge, then, how peeved he must have 
been to hear that Foch had selected Luxemburg for 
hits Advanced H.Q., despite the fact that it lay nght in 
the U.S. zone. Was there an ulterior motive in Foch so 
choosing ? There was. Foch desired to support his pro- 
jected Rhine policy by strengthening the pro-French 
and clerical factions in Luxemburg, so that this little 
state might be considered as good as a French depart- 
ment. Wilson saw this and ordered Pershing to hold out 
against the French coming. But Foch wasn’t so easily 
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to be handled. He sent in one battalion of poilus ‘‘to 
act as my guard when I visit Luxemburg.’”’ He wished 
to send in more French troops, alleging fear of local 
disturbances, but the Americans sat heavily upon that, 
pointing out that the natives were entirely, even embar- 
rassingly friendly, and adding that if any more French 
were infiltered into the American zone the A.E.F. had 
better leave Luxemburg. The threat of which gesture 
put a term to French manceuvring locally, though the 
imported battalion remained, likewise Foch’s H.Q. stan- 
dard, causing Black Jack (doubtless feeling positively 
cimmerian) to have to trek, with his pennant, to the rela- 
tively unattractive and distinctly hostile German town 
of Trier, which he very rarely visited in the thereafter. 

Having the shortest march to the Rhine, the Ameri- 
cans camped for a whole week on one bank of the 
Moselle looking at Marwitz’s men camped on the other. 
Americans and Germans fished. Occasionally they 
threw words, and foulnesses, across at one another. But 
one thing the Americans resisted was making prisoners 
of blocked, held-up enemy units after Armistice. They 
allowed these to hop along. The French actually made 
several hundred prisoners-of-war six days after the 
Armistice and just south of the Americans. 

The advance onwards to the Rhine was made through 
rain, which in turn changed to cold and dense white fog, 
causing the Doughboys some jumpiness. High up in 
the Eifel this groping forward wasn’t so pleasant. While 
the weather had remained clear talk was mainly about 
the amazingly fine line the Germans might have held 
hhereabouts. Why had Heinie thrown in his hand? If 
the Doughboys had heard tell of “Intelligence” reports 
depicting an army right ahead marching back to Ger- 
many in excellent order and physique, they must have 
been even more mystified. On December 8 that ‘“‘un- 
beaten” army crossed Father Rhine in continued full 
retreat, and the next day an American battalion sud- 
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denly appeared out of the mist and invisibly took over 
Coblenz, crossed the river a day or two later, and openly 
disregarded a notice outside the fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein saying that foreign officers were not admitted. 
And almost at once there arose a second incident with 
the French. 

Foch had insisted on two French divisions sharing 
the American zone, under American command. In 
return, an American division was to go to Mainz. 
General Dickman, when he advanced into Germany, 
just left the two selected French divisions behind him 
on the frontier. On hearing this the Marshal acted 
swiftly as always. He took one third of the Coblenz 
Bridgehead from the Americans and gave it to Man- 
gin’s neighbouring Tenth Army. The Americans said 
Foch cut down their sector in order to impress the 
minor part played by the A.E.F. in battle. 

The Americans’ opening reaction was one of profound 
surprise (as sometimes occurs, they judged superficially). 
It had been drilled into them that the Germans were 
“out of luck,” that Deutschland had ‘‘gone bad,’’ that 
the country was in a dreadful mess. Instead—a 
smiling, prosperous countryside with most ‘folk’ look- 
ing mighty fit! No starving hordes, no collapsing 
children, no anything. Why had Heinie quit ? Germans, 
and quite fat Germans, going about their business as 
usual. Restaurants filled. Silk hats, furs. Why had 
Heinie quit ? Mystery was piled on mystery when the 
natives showed themselves as actually friendly, praised 
Wilson to the skies, also America. What was this stuff, 
anyway? The U.S. Intelligence, or G.2., had known 
that up to ten days preceding the American entry the 
most rabid anti-American propaganda was still being 
drummed in: how the Americans were swine, had 
entered the conflict for gold, killed prisoners. Even as 
late as the beginning of December the Coblenzers were 
actually bemoaning that British, even French, were not 
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to be their lot. Priests preached against the Americans. 
Physicians were ordered to warn women. Then this 
volte face ! What had brought it about ? Just this: 
As Marwitz’s Army marched back; its officers, acting 
upon instructions from Berlin, instructed the German 
population to smile upon the Americans, to cultivate 
their good graces “‘for the good of the Fatherland.”” The 
same priests who had held forth against the Puritans 
now said the Americans were quite all right—kindest 
people on earth in fact—so long as they were not 
angered. School teachers delivered similar rightabouts. 
Policy was to humour the Amerikaner in order to get 
Wilson sympathetic to Germany at the peace negotia- 
tions. Probably no other people on earth could have 
harnessed and reorganized their feelings as did these 
Rhinelanders. One likes to dally with this aspect 
because so much of the true German character emerges. 
Provided something bring ready gain, all too many 
Germans know little personal pride. Also their power of 
psychology must have been mislaid at birth. Even as 
they shot a Cavell, now they misread the Americans come 
into their midst. Let us glance at these Doughboys : 
Here was a highly-strung force that had only “‘got 
Its feet wet,’”’ bursting with comforts and well-being, 
feeling half cheated out of a revenge for the Argonne 
mess, and all out to see the cock-eyed world ; no war- 
weariness, no profound thankfulness and relief here. If 
we strolled nonchalantly into Cologne, we were none 
the less damned glad it was over. So for that matter , 
were the French, down south, even if they did trail the 
conqueror’s coat. But this young vigorous army of 
Americans was still inflated with Hearstian waves of 
big drum patriotism, was still in the throes of ‘““Hun”’ 
and “‘Béche”’ where others had calmed right down. In 
his “Rhineland Occupation” General Allen observes 
that the Doughboys failed to grasp that the horrors of 
War were now over for these Rhinelanders ; that, more- 
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over, the Americans had arrived in a Catholic, Conser- 
vative country as a barrier against Spartacism. No. 
The Doughboys didn’t understand. Why in hell were 
these sons of witches all of a sudden so friendly ? 
Hadn’t they mopped up thousands of the boys in the 
Argonne only a few weeks before ? A curious pheno- 
menon supervened. In their individual relations with 
the inhabitants the Americans showed themselves 
alternately too friendly and too severe, even at times 
brutal. One moment they were “‘fratting,” the next 
beating people up. The innate get-together urge alter- 
nating with an “unfinished war’ repression. In the 
opening weeks and months it was found that the local 
German authorities were keeping a long and formidable 
list of crimes against civilians alleged to have been com- 
mitted by the U.S. troops. When the discovery was 
made by G.2 this list somehow disappeared ; nor did it 
ever re-appear, or a successor. The charges mostly 
concerned assaults on young Germans following differ- 
ences about women. But there were also less innocent 
affairs such as stabbings, shootings-up, outrages, and 
more than one Doughboy was killed in reprisals, the 
trouble usually originating in Weinstube brawls. 

Several U.S. units had to be hastily withdrawn and 
replaced owing to bad conduct and indiscipline. For 
there were other demoralizing and disintegrating forces 
at work besides an “unfinished war’’ complex and 
incomprehension of the Teuton attitude. 

The troops were gorged and spoilt with comforts and 
entertainment. The Coblenz zone swarmed with semi- 
hysterical welfare workers of the Y.M.C.A., the Sal- 
vation Army, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Knights 
of Columbus, Red Cross, Y.W.C.A.—the whole collec- 
tion straining madly to spend the dollars which over- 
flowed in their cash-boxes and tripping over one another 
in such frantic ‘‘service’’ competition as to make 
General Dickman report that in future wars, if any, 
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the Army should be allowed to do its own welfare work. 
The Y.M.C.A., alone, had one hundred million dollars 
to spend. And the War was over! In the sequel, every- 
thing that mortal welfare brain could conceive was 
lavished on Buddie. Did he descend from a train, the 
Knights of Columbus intercepted him with dough- 
nuts. Did he express a desire to play ball, a ground for 
a stadium was requisitioned. Did he want a meal, there 
it was at cost price. And besides everything free—clubs, 
libraries, cinemas, vaudeville, athletic supplies—his 
pay, in marks, was prodigious. Yet all this coddling 
wasn’t what Buddie wanted. He wouldn’t have minded 
so much had the entertainment been even tolerable. 
But all the Broadway stars, after “whooping it up” 
while the War was still on, and oathing to come over, 
failed to a man and woman (except in two cases) to 
materialize on the Rhine. ‘‘The profession” had espied 
such a stunning Armistice market at home. 

Again, there was a pretty tough element in more than 
one of the U.S. divisions, and these found companion- 
ship, in kicking over the ropes, from a constant stream 
into the zone of A.W.O.L.s—the famous Absent With- 
out Leave Brigade, of whom, at one time, there was said 
to be no fewer than 400,000 at large, chiefly somewhere 
in France, but also somewhere in several other coun- 
tries. The rawer drafted men couldn’t see why in hell 
they should drill and do target practice now that the 
War was over. Nor did they have too much use for the 
army schools being provided, and offering a course in 
anything from Beethoven to horse-shoeing. The days, 
in fact, hung heavily on their hands. Above all, they 
couldn't talk to a Fraulein in public or even in private. 
Military Police peered through into their very billets. 
And they mightn’t have “hard liquor.’”’ Two of their 
pet escapes popped on the head! One unexpected 
“escape” from boredom the Buddies evolved, however, 
was that of wholesale trafficking in army property. 
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This would be sold to the Germans and would usually 
be found in their possession and lead to their going to 
prison. Buddie’s bank-roll swelled from the disposal of 
canteen soap, chocolate, tobacco, and sugar—the 
absent big four. With luck he could procure two 
packets of 500 smokes a day at one mark a packet. 
These he passed to Heinie at eight marks. And Heinie 
smuggled them in turn to Berlin at thirty-two marks. 
Or Buddie would deal direct by barter, exchanging, 
say, 1,000 cigarettes for a bottle of hard liquor—usually 
fiercesome firewater smuggled down by barge. Once a 
party of pinnace-police stopped a coal barge off Coblenz, 
kicked the coal a bit, and found 200,000 bottles of 
cognac. Mention of the police calls to mind that by 
common consent the American military police overdid 
things on the Rhine. The French and ourselves, when 
visiting the U.S. area, would often get thoroughly 
annoyed at their inquisitorial methods. The land of 
liberty, as usual, purveyed the least amount of liberty : 
another factor in mitigation of Buddie’s high stepping. 
Black Maria would be eternally clanging hither and 
thither, as often as not because some lad had had 
a drink after ten p.m. or had been found in con- 
verse with a Fraulein or had indulged in a dust-up such 
as, farther north, would have been passed over. One in 
every four arrests made at Coblenz was that of an 
American soldier. M.P.s exercised the right of saluting 
officers and enquiring the identity of their women com- 
panions, lest these should be Germans. As for Buddie, he 
was wild at not being able to take Fraulein to a café, con- 
sidering what everybody knew was going on in the billet. 
But I have sketched this problem in a special chapter. 

The Americans had many things in common with 
ourselves, and the principal of which was that vague- 
ness: ‘‘once the War was over, it was over.’’ They also 
conducted their civil control much as we did, though 
less elastically, and with consequent severer results for 
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transgressors. In matters of military and general con- 
trol we were practically always at one, facing the 
French. We two loathed to be tethered by logic, in 
advance, preferring to administer the Occupation with 
untied hands as this devolved. Right at the start this 
unity found definite expression when Foch sent to 
British and American headquarters copies of the regu- 
lations which were to be enforced in the Rhineland. 
We ignored the memorandum. But by a slip the regu- 
lations were circulated from American G.H.Q. under 
Pershing’s name, a staff officer imagining that every- 
thing emanating from Foch, “went.’’ When Pershing 
read them he ordered every copy in existence to be 
“fed to the nearest stove.”’ 

The French were always rather bitter about ‘“‘les 
Anglo-Saxons,” because in their sublime Narcissism 
they couldn’t understand. While they talked France, 
francs, femmes, others were expending their energies 
in all forms of sport and play—the Americans, inciden- 
tally, walking off permanently with the palm with 
their circus (I think the First Division). This played 4ll 
day to 20,000, and when it visited Cologne it was 
voted a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. It filled a 
vast train, Hagenbeck supplying the beast side. But the 
real fun was American humour. 

However, we must revert once more to the hard 
passage experienced by the masters of Coblenz. The 
Americans were undoubtedly hedged in by special cir- 
cumstances such as did not prevail north and south. 
They were being particularly wooed by Heinie, imply- 
ing having to watch one’s step more carefully. Thus, 
when the Doughboys, who had not got on well with the 
French, said so, Heinie at once saw his chance to pro- 
mote further splitting of the victors. Buddie was led on 
into “roasting the Frogs’’—so much so that French 
politicians pressed a cynical, wise old ‘‘Tiger’’ to ‘‘seize”’ 
the Big Four on the subject in Paris. (One recollects a 
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delicious cartoon in the A.E.F. newspaper, The A maroc 
News, bearing on this matter. One Buddie, reaching for 
a Paris [American] paper which has, under orders, been 
resuscitating ‘‘Hunnishness,”’ is saying to a second: 
‘“‘Lemme see how much I hate Heinie to-day!’’) The 
Americans were rather loosely accused of having gone — 
pro-German, whereas all that had really happened was 
that they had found Germany ‘“‘some” country after 
war-stressed, groaning and ungrateful France, and had 
reacted to their inborn strain of “Say, stranger.’’ The 
stranger in the case being Heinie. This premature bury- 
ing of the hatchet perhaps reached its apotheosis the 
first Christmas night, when an immense Tannenbaum 
was erected outside American H.Q., round which all 
Coblenz gathered to hear German hymns played by a 
U.S. army band while a great white cross was reflected 
over the waters of Father Rhine on to the walls of 
Ehrenbreitstein. Heinie saw in that a symbol of 
American bruderschaft and Heinie hopes ran high. 
Only, however, for them to be progressively diminished 
and finally dashed to the ground by events of the next 
few months. 

Revelation number one had come over billets. The 
Amcrikaner surveyed all homes, counted up all families, 
and decided what space should suffice for them. Where 
they couldn't open doors they broke them, and when 
Heinie removed the furniture it was dumped back again. 
Worse—and never forgiven—officers were billeted on 
“the best families.” Jolt number two came when the 
Americans, who had had enough of the two-price 
swindle in France, announced that anyone charging an 
American more than a native, for a like article, would 
go to prison. German-speaking Doughboys in civil 
clothes hung about stores to see that this edict was res- 
pected to the letter. So the confounded Yankees were 
going to be tight with their dollars, too ! 

“Yes, sir |’ 
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The War Department and Treasury declined to pay 
the large sum in just claims put forward by Germans 
for damage done. 

The same story over requisitioning—the sternest 
bargains struck. Yet unquestionably the heaviest 
deception for Heinie came over food. The story, being 
“national,’’ has tang— 

When those retreating German officers, for political 
reasons, urged the populace to be nice to the Americans, 
the main bait they held out was: “If you make them 
welcome, they’ll feed you tip-top !’”” And that tempta- 
tion, after two years of ersatz foodstuffs, fairly won 
Heinie over to the being nice business there and then. 
We have seen that he was nice. But no food came. 
Where was it? Week after week Heinie and Frau 
Heinie waited expectantly, throwing out hints. In point 
of fact the Americans had been deceived by appearances 
on their first entry. There was a food problem, and a 
bad one. The Americans judged by the restaurants, 
where they and the Schieber could get fresh meat any 
time they wanted. They soon found out that only well- 
off Germans could obtain such luxuries and that a con- 
siderable majority of the population was existing on 
forty per cent. of its necessary daily calories, and much 
less in many cases. The War was lost to Germany on 
the home front, not by Jew agitators, but by the 
Government’s long-standing inability to ration the 
country fairly, to quell schleich handel. It was never 
possible to check, far less to arrest, food hoarding ; nor 
was the parallel evil of the farmers holding their stock 
against impossible prices ever tackled. The bulk of 
the nation went under from ersatz everything and from 
the knowledge that well-off Germans, millions of them, 
were behaving in the most questionable manner ever 
associated with a national war. But to return to our 
Rhine food drama : 

A famous character in the U.S. zone, Brig.-General 
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Smith, chief of Civil Affairs, took on the food crisis. 
Only, alas, to find himself up against Washington, that 
grim exacter in the background, hereinafter called the 
E.H. or Exacting Hand. To its honour let it be said 
that Dickman’s force did its best to play the game by 
the stricken Germans. Not so, others. That E.H. we 
have had reason to know so well since was operating 
even here amid privation on the Rhine and despite all 
President Wilson’s fair words about “feeding the Ger- 
mans.’’ An Inter-Allied Commission had met to decide 
how the immense Hoover stocks at Rotterdam and 
Antwerp could best be distributed throughout Ger- 
many. For three weeks there was wrangling over what 
the German Government should pay the United States 
for this succour in time of bitter need. And all the time 
these Hoover stocks lay untouched at the mouth of the 
Rhine. The American zone was to have received 11 per 
cent. of a total of 13 per cent. allotted to Unoccupied 
Germany. It never got half of one per cent.—owing 
to that wrangling over coin. The late General Dickman 
seems to have behaved like a sahib. Off his own bat he 
wired Rotterdam asking for flour, milk and bacon for 
starving women and children. What he got was a 
rigmarole about Belgian bottoms rendering the con- 
signment impossible. So this stout American thought 
again. Admittedly he was in some degree influenced 
by the unconcealed bitterness which the Germans 
were now showing towards his troops, and which 
led to free fights nightly and a complete cessation 
of that Tannenbaum spirit. The news that the Eng- 
lish, and even the French, were feeding the popula- 
tion while still the Americans—gorging with food sup- 
plies in Europe—held off doing so from financial reasons, 
drove the Coblenz zone into seething, if of necessity 
suppressed, fury. General Dickman remembered that 
there were further immense food stocks lying with the 
A.E.F. back in France and got in touch with his G.H.Q. 
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suggesting that a consignment might be sold to the 
Germans in the room of the non-arriving stocks of Mr. 
Hoover. The suggestion was taken up. But General 
Dickman was about the same time relieved, and more 
harsh bargaining followed. There must be a profit. The 
needy Germans were not to get these superfluous army 
stores even at cost. Moreover, it was decided to price 
the food in dollars, tantamount to placing it perman- 
nently high and dry above the reach of those who 
needed it. Only the Schieber and well-to-do could profit 
by this good food. Nor did the E.H.’s speculation on a 
good thing stop here. It was decided to take marks, at 
the dollar rate, from the Germans and to use these 
marks to pay for requisitions made on the spot. Nor 
was this all. The E.H. stipulated that any food leaving 
France for the Rhine must be paid for in advance... 
this utterly useless mountain of military stores which 
must otherwise (and did ultimately) go for a mere 
bagatelle! To defeat this the Coblenz Americans per- 
suaded the Germans to subscribe to form a no-profit 
organization for the distribution of the vital nourish- 
ment. This was done, and the organization ordered 
large supplies, at the same time conforming to the 
F.H.’s insistence that prices must be on the rate of the 
dollar, a hopeless rate, as has been said, for the really 
needy. But the E.H. had still something in the way of 
smart business up its sleeve. The supplies were ordered 
with the mark at 11.60 marks to the dollar. This was 
on April 16, more than a month after serious privation 
had been officially recognized. When the supplies at 
last arrived, in May, the E.H. insisted that prices must 
be based on the value of the mark on the day of delivery. 
The mark was now 13.60 to the dollar. If the German 
relief organization paid at that rate, it faced an imme- 
diate loss of 5,600,000 marks and equally immediate 
disruption. To the continued credit of Amaroc Coblenz, 
some genius on the Staff, with normal innards, thought 
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out a stunning scheme. Darn G.H.Q.! Darn the War 
Department! Darn the whole bunch! The Army of 
Occupation had the right of fixing prices. Right. How 
about selling to the German organization a certain 
quantity of flour and rice at a price low enough to enable 
it to make a profit of precisely the 5,600,000 marks 
loss ? Presto! the thing was done. Tons, 9,000, of 
flour. Tons, 500, of rice. Turned over to the Leben- 
smitteleinfuhrgesellschaft, which was thus enabled to 
carry on after a fashion for a few short weeks. But 
prices were inevitably so high that eventually the city 
of Trier offered to shoulder some of the bill so that the 
Coblenz needy might get at least a glance at the 
American food. 

The E.H. made a profit of five million dollars. As for 
the Hoover stocks, the little that arrived was so dear 
and inferior and late (the blockade was being raised) 
that the Germans requested that the shipments should 
cease almost before they had begun. 

This story illuminates. It is no use beating about the 
bush. During their period as a real army of occupation, 
as distinct from the small khaki show force they were 
later to become, the Americans did not earn as good a 
name on the Rhine as they might have done. I was in 
Coblenz quite recently, and the memory there endures. 
Yet analysis shows that there were three generic causes 
and that Buddie was perhaps least to blame of the three. 
There was his own indiscipline traceable to that ‘‘un- 
finshed war’’ repression and to over-done policing. 
There was the fact of the Germans, having off their own 
bat gone out to get things from America by fawning, 
becoming thoroughly “fresh” when they saw that there 
was nothing doing. German youths and returned sol- 
diers openly sought trouble by taunting the soldiery. 
American women workers were insulted. The “‘idiotic 
Yankees” derided ; and Vilson ein Schweinhund. The 
upshot was that Coblenz during the last four months of 
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the original Army of Occupation’s presence (that is, for 
over half its sojourn) was no place to roam in after dark. 
Beneath Ehrenbreitstein, for a short, sharp while, 
Germans hated Americans as they had once hated us, 
and blood flowed freely. The third and chief generic 
cause need hardly be mentioned. Buddie had nothing 
to do with the Exacting Hand, as he had had nothing 
to do with Heinie’s little plan to woo Wilson. Both 
were visited on him. And radically shaped the civilian 
attitude towards him. , 

The balance of Amaroc Coblenz is short telling. The 
main army melted away within a few weeks of Ver- 
sailles Peace being signed, and in a final orgy of what 
became known as “grudge beat-ups.’”” The Americans 
had strained at the leash, hoping that the Germans 
would not sign and that they might get ahead with some 
more war. When this ardour was frustrated there was 
but one word on every lip: home, and darned quick, 
too! It was darned quick, and perhaps it was as well. 
Division after division poured out of the Rhineland, 
Brestwards. The French hoped and manceuvred that 
the whole force might go. This assertive and indepen- 
dent American islet right in the centre of that province 
they so ardently coveted stuck in the Gallic gullet. In 
French eyes the Americans were all wrong. They 
weren't an ally. They were making a separate peace 
with Germany. They were sometimes under Foch and 
sometimes not. With the Americans out of the way one 
could go ahead with Rhine policy with less to fear from 
les Britanniques. However, the Americans not only 
stayed on, but Pershing declined to submit to Foch 
moving them from Coblenz, while it was made clear 
that directly the Allies ceased to be at war with Ger- 
many—which eventuated in January, 1920—the U.S. 
Forces would be entirely “on their own.”’ 

As the months and years drew on, and as the U.S.A. 
drew increasingly away from peace-distraught Europe, 
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there arose a popular clamour in America for the recall 
of the few thousands remaining at Coblenz. In the 
Senate and in Congress, as in the newspapers, the ques- 
tion was permanently to the fore. The clamour was met 
by a periodical withdrawal of driblets from Germany 
until only the 8th Infantry remained. The troops used 
to sail home from Antwerp to Savannah, Georgia. One 
of the factors actuating American opinion was the 
inordinate cost of the American troops, a cost, it was 
true, given precedence in the Reparations arrange- 
ment yet which might—who knew ?—never be met. 
This cost by 1922 had attained the sum of £53,000,000 
and the French were quite frank about wanting such 
expensive soldiery out of the way. We, on the other 
hand, would rather have had the Americans stay on. 
The maintenance figure per diem per soldier for the 
various armies was : 


United States f1 6 9 
French 5 9 
British 14 0 
Italians 8 6 
Belgians 6 3 


The exchange had something to do with the extra- 
ordinary variation in these figures, while transport 
added to the American figure, as it did to our own. A 
Doughboy certainly never got a guinea a day better 
standard of living than his French opposite number 
who had all he wanted in the way of wine and tobacco 
and jolly good food in his popottes. 

Another reason American opinion wanted the final 
contingent home was fear that the United States might 
be drawn into sanctions or further military participa- 
tion owing to the anomalous position of General Allen 
with the Rhineland High Commission. The General 
wasn’t there officially—only as an observer—never- 
theless, the fact remained that he always attended 
while Monsieur Tirard dictated by means of his casting 
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vote. And this made the Lodges and Borahs uneasy. 
They wanted Washington to cut away. As events deve- 
loped the Americans never participated in any sanc- 
tions, yet they would have marched in January, 1920, 
had the Reich persisted in its refusal to ratify the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. That was the last occasion when 
America would have co-operated, for her subsequent 
June peace with Germany was a separate one, and 
thereafter the presence of Americans on the Rhine was 
essentially a detached affair, a gesture for which, how- 
ever, we may be thankful, looking back on the state of 
Europe as it was in 1920-23. 

In January of the latter year when the French went 
into the Ruhr, the Harding régime seized upon the 
opportunity it had been waiting for and the last of the 
Americans were recalled. Only 1,500 remained, and 
these all departed in three weeks. On January 25 
General Allen stood at the salute when Old Glory 
was furled for the last time high on Ehrenbreitstein, 
for the Tricolour to take its place. 

The Americans finished up in good odour with the 
Rhinelanders. They had put pep and jazz into Coblenz 
(you see symptoms still to-day), They had spent 
dollars and formed ties and friendships. The old days 
were, if not forgotten, thrust aside. The Coblenzers 
knew all too well what they were in for—several years of 
the French, and they were correspondingly sick at heart. 

In sum, it may be said that the American Watch on 
the Rhine, if it lasted little more than a third of the 
whole Occupation and was dreadfully expensive, con- 
stituted not the least useful phase of U.S. participation 
in the War. American presence in the centre bridge- 
head acted as a constant deterrent on the French 
during the critical opening years. In fact one hesitates 
to ponder the further fallings-out which might have 
occurred between ourselves and the French but for 
Old Glory on Ehrenbreitstein, 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE COCK OF GAUL 


(THE eleven years and seven months that the Occu- 

pation lasted are divisible into two distinct phases. 
For the first five years things were not far removed 
from being a virtual continuance of war. During the 
second period, as from early 1924 when the last Sepa- 
ratist effervescence died away, conditions were com- 
patatively peaceful. 

The cock of Gaul crowed loudly throughout the first 
span. 

Gloire. 

‘A thing I like about you English,”’ the late Monsieur 
Clemenceau once observed to the writer, “is that you 
don’t give a thought to glory. We are mad about it !’”’ 

What a gesture was that when Mangin’s Hussars 
upon reaching the Rhine one November day, dipped 
their colours in the brown, swirling waters of that river ! 
Salute to Hoche! Salute to Marceau! Salute to 
Augereau, Kléber. Salute to Custine, Lefévre, Berna- 
dotte, Davout, Jourdan, Ney! Salute to France! 
Salute to GLOIRE |! 

Such can be the only way to approach this chapter. 

The feelings that were fired in this new Armée du 
Rhin, successor to that of the Sambre-et-Meuse after 
twelve decades ! Go, poilus, and drink in Hoche’s neg- 
lected grave—soon, very soon, he shall have a noble 
obelisk ! (Ah, Hoche! Yet did you not write this in 
warning on the very eve of your young death: “Ts it 
not to be feared that the commissaries, whose morals, 
tastes and habits cannot be the same as the tendencies 
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of those who inhabit the banks of the Rhine, will dis- 
gust these latter with the Revolution and with Repub- 
lican government ? Experience should have corrected 
our passion for wanting to municipalise Europe, and, 
even supposing that the peace treaty should leave us 
the Left Bank of the Rhine, I doubt if we should estab- 
lish the constitutional régime. One does not become 
republican in a day.’’) 

. .. Go, poilus, and drink in the glory mounting from 
the tomb of Marceau without the walls of Coblenz ! 
Splendid young Marceau! General at twenty-two! 
Victor of Fleurus ! 

Could it have been possible, all Europe over, to have 
returned to a ground richer in glory, pure glory? 
Greater victories, yes; yet here had not the superb 
young military flower of the Revolution, unapproached 
before or since, first won its spurs ? 

Dip your standards in the Rhine ! 

Dark failure may have followed under the Directory 
and the Consulat, culminating in Morand being driven 
out of Mainz by the Mainzer after Bonaparte had posted 
westward for the last time ; dark failure to assimilate 
these Rhenish peoples. (But why recall that? Now 
things would be different—those long-since commissars 
and prefects were ignorants, were rogues. ) 

And then? And then Prussia and Austria in this dis- 
puted Barrier-land; until Sadowa sent the latter helter- 
skelter down from Ehrenbreitstein. And then? And then 
Prussianization. Unappetizing, yet so success-bringing. 

The while, back in Paris, a never-stilled yearning 
may well have found finality in Musset’s : 


Que vos cathédrales gothiques s’y reflétent modeste- 
ment 
Qu le pére a passé passera bien l’enfant. .. . 


Now here was the child. 
And let the difference in the child’s surroundings, 
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compared with his father’s, be stressed. A toiling indus- 
trial valley in the room of calm greenery. Difference 
between the Rhineland Morand left and that into which 
came Mangin. Total transformation of life and scene 
had come about between the attempted French assimi- 
lation of 1794-1814 and that of 1918-1930. 

There never was any chance of the French Occupa- 
tion panning out like our own or the American. Pas- 
sions were too high for that. Also, they remember where 
we obliterate. And are martial to the core, where we 
play about prettily with regimental goats and things. 
The French strutting on coveted soil was the normal 
and natural projection on the spot of the Paris political 
orientation. The Paris of Foch and Poincaré and Mille- 
rand and the Bloc National not only countenanced but 
encouraged it. Clemenceau, wisest of them all and by 
much, would have loved nothing better than to have 
wrung the neck of every Prussian between Aachen and 
Berlin, but he saw that France would rue the day she 
went to Berlin alone, and he earned the contumely of 
his fellow-citizens and even cries of ‘‘Cornelius Herz !”’ 
for his prevention of the Republic from overdoing it. 
(Herz, an electrical expert, and late of Besancon and 
Chicago, was the mystery man of Boulangist days, 
financing Clemenceau’s Justice and being suspect as an 
English spy. Clemenceau’s persistent opposition to 
Ferry’s colonial projects was popularly supposed to have 
been at England’s instance. In those days the ‘‘Tiger”’ 
was up to his ears in debt and lived extravagantly.) 

We shall not follow the fortunes of the French as they 
took over their large-sized southern zone, as we have 
done in the case of the British and Americans. Two 
such entries on the scene suffice. Moreover, I have 
thought that an impression of our former Allies duly 
established and ruling the roost would be more profit- 
able, as tending to fill out the general canvas. Thirty 
French divisions moved in under the Foch aura and the 
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country of the Saar, Birkenfeld, the Mosel, Lower 
Rhineland, Hesse and the Bavarian Palatinate, con- 
stituting the zone allotted, was forthwith put into com- 
mission as a reception ground, at German expense, for 
as good as half the surviving horizon-blue army (Foch 
at one stage threatened to increase the dose to fifty 
divisions if the Germans did not agree to his Armistice 
renewal terms). 

Right at the start there was even detectable a touch 
of the notorious “‘sabre of Zabern”’ spirit. Just before 
the War a German subaltern—the first officer later to 
be killed—belaboured a cripple in the Lorraine town 
because the man failed to make way on the pavement. 
Now, early on, German citizens who did not remove 
their headgear when passing French officers would be 
pushed into the gutter if, indeed, they were not 
“‘swished.’’ The Belgians also enforced this “‘hats off” 
decree, unlike others, whom it bored stiff. The Belgians 
were, all through, rather in the nature of unwilling and 
belated French. They did not really want to do half the 
things they were called upon to do. But for long a 
chauvinist Brussels element, bien Frangais, prevailed 
in occupied territory. 

There were other examples in like vein of rubbing it 
in. Thus, at Trier, only French soldiers might use the 
central entrance to the railway station. Germans had 
to crowd in through side doors. Later, at Coblenz, the 
locals were ordered to the galleries of their own church 
and Tricolours were swung out left and right over altar 
and image. The Tricolour came to be profusely every- 
where. Sitting on the terrace of the Riesen Fursten 
hotel, opposite Ehrenbreitstein, as late as the autumn 
of 1929, I counted nine national emblems floating 
within sight and culminating in the gigantic exemplar 
on the fort itself. How contrasting, next day, was the 
solitary small Union Jack on our G.H.Q. in the Pauli- 
nenstrasse at Wiesbaden. A further manifestation had 
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to do with the christening of barracks, sports grounds, 
hospitals, and kindred requisitioned buildings. Where- 
as we called our affairs ‘‘Connaught”’ and “Victoria” 
and such-like, our late Allies dipped deeply for labels 
into the lore of a drubbed Germany. Again, until quite 
late in the day it was the practice to play the Mar- 
seillaise on the Marktplatz on Sundays and on but 
slight provocation on other occasions. Germans would 
wake to the rousing air. While a policy maintained 
long after it had been dropped elsewhere was that of 
intensively ‘‘showing the troops,” of holding ‘“‘prises 
d’armes”’ and torchlight tattoos in honour of the Maid 
or Millerand or the taking of the Bastille. Inspiriting 
and imposing, too, would be the display arranged in 
honour of ‘‘visitors of mark.”? On a minimum of excuse 
out would be trotted the panoply of victory. Decora- 
tions and citations descended leaf-like amid public 
ceremonial. Bands crashing out the ‘“Sambre-et- 
Meuse” preceded route marchers on Rhenish roads. 
Colours flapped bravely. Bugles were twirled. Fan- 
fares sounded. It was all very thrilling and glorious, 
this propagation once more of martial France. Nota 
little of the time others spent kicking footballs the 
French devoted to the ritual of Gloire. 

Coc-tr1-co ! 

Yet if brother Béche felt this crowing quite keenly, 
what got under his thick skin much more were the requi- 
sitions, the quartering of the troops, the Draconian 
infliction of the full meaning of the word “Occupation” 
in matters material. The French went out for the last 
ounce of benefit in this regard, if only to press things 
home upon these Rhinelanders who had escaped so 
scot free in their smiling, whole countryside. Schools 
and factories were converted into barracks for the 
rank and file. The best part of 3,000 officers were still, 
in 1921, billeted—with thei families when they had 
any—in German houses wherein the best rooms had to 
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be made available. (Such a sustained and intimate 
strain on the underdogs of the hour was avoided up 
north by others, so far as lay in their power.) Thou- 
sands of N.C.O.’s (gradés) and their families were also 
planted down in the populous quarters, until the Reich 
felt constrained to relieve matters by building special 
cantonments for this none-too-attractive element. 
Most German complaints were, in effect, against this 
type of “soldat de carriére’’ whose overbearingness 
could be trying. Hard-bitten and usually with colonial 
experience, he was living in clover, but that hardly 
softened him. He had free lodgings, light, heating, 
water, gas, coal and electricity. Likewise free rail trans- 
port for himself and family. His pay, taking into 
account the depreciated local currency, enabled his 
wife to give full rein to her inborn acquisitiveness. His 
children were looked after in special schools. And he 
enjoyed all the social amenities of colonial military life. 
But he remained a not too likeable product, usually on 
the look-out for the slightest lapse. 

Where accommodation was insufficient, new barracks 
and stabling were ordered regardless of a cost which the 
occupants would not have to bear, while ground was 
lavishly requisitioned for the construction of recrea- 
tion hutments, for clinics, military bureaux, tennis 
courts, stadiums, shooting and hunting preserves, target 
spaces and “Fields of Mars.’’ Some of the latter covered 
as much as 3,000 hectares—as, for example, one at 
Ludwigswinkel on the Alsace frontier, and which cost 
the Reich twelve million gold marks to acquire and lay 
out, although next door at Bitsche the French already 
possessed a first-rate exercise ground of their own. The 
underlying idea, however, was and remained that of 
organizing the whole zone, centring on the Mainz 
Bridgehead, as an armed camp and dumping ground 
“on the cheap” for France’s conscript army during the 
fifteen years (and perhaps longer) the Occupation was 
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due to last. No fewer than sixteen aerodromes were 
laid out by the French and Belgians, the taking over of 
fertile soil being considerable. 

The Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission was 
memorably made the instrument of another manifes- 
tation of Gallic thoroughness. This civil body—the 
I.A.R.H.C.—came to be installed at Coblenz, after 
official Peace had come early in 1920, as the supreme 
authority of the Occupation. The conception was sound 
—that of relieving the soldiers of the administrative 
supremacy Foch had set his heart on acquiring—but 
the composition and organization of the Commission 
was faulty in the extreme. It included four members— 
French, Belgian, American, and British, with a casting 
vote by the chairman in the event of a tie. The chair- 
man was permanently French, which meant that French 
and Belgians combined, plus the casting vote, could 
always outvote the Anglo-American element. Nor was 
this all. After 1921 there was only a voteless American 
observer on the Commission, which left Great Britain 
in a permanent minority to the Franco-Belgian combi- 
nation without the casting vote being necessary at all. 
The situation that arose from this was to leave a per- 
manent and deep mark upon the Occupation as a 
whole. Because, all that the British Commissioners 
could do—in turn Sir Harold Stuart, Mr. Robertson, 
Lord Kilmarnock, Sir W. Seeds—would be to vote 
against such and such an ordinance or project or abstain 
from expressing an opinion, and then sit by and watch 
the protested ordinance or project being put in opera- 
tion by Chairman Tirard with the aid of tugged-along 
little Belgium. Nothing could be done about it. Tirard’s 
ordinance just became law overnight. 

(In passing, M. Tirard surely commits a fault of 
omission when he writes: “During the twelve years the 
High Commission elaborated and edited 312 ordinances, 
27 instructions and several thousand decisions, all of 
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which—if one except the few so-called ‘special’ ordi- 
nances decreed at the time of the seizure of pledges in 
1923 and from the voting of which the British High- 
Commissioner abstained by order of his Government 
{we also ignored their bearing in the British zone]— 
were adopted unanimously, which shows more than any 
comment the spirit of concord,” etc. M. Tirard must be 
well aware that the ordinances and decrees which fell 
fast in 1923-1924, when the British member was 
abstaining, were precisely those which drove the 
German population to their highest exasperation). 

At one time it was hoped that the arrival of a German 
Commissioner at Coblenz might modify the vote, but 
our ex-Allies saw to it that the newcomer had no vote, 
was merely a spectator enjoying the permission to pass 
up notes, and the Franco-Belgian dictatorship went 
merrily on. And when it be mentioned that the 
I.A.R.H.C., called into being “to ensure the mainte- 
nance, safety, and requirements of the forces of occu- 
pation,’ held entire sway over permanent committees 
governing the following : Administration, Coal, Com- 
munications, Economics, Finance, Intelligence, Law, 
Requisitions, and that it had the right to demand the 
submission of all new German legislation and the power 
to veto local appointments, also to remove any German 
official or to suspend any German projects it did not 
like, it will be seen that the French-ridden supreme 
authority at Coblenz was indeed supreme. The inter- 
ference with German appointments was challenged by 
the Americans and ourselves—the English-speaking 
delegates invariably saw eye to eye and without collu- 
sion—but Tirard was a subtle customer—the Germans 
called him ‘‘The Old Fox’”’—and what he failed to get 
one way he usually managed to attain in a roundabout, 
indirect manner. Some of his achievements were gems 
of casuistry. 

His stand-bys were his district or Kreis officers. We 
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also had these, but used them for liaison purposes and 
for bona fide security. Not so the French. Tirard’s pro- 
tégés in course of time developed into advance Poin- 
carist agents, pushing the French policy for the break- 
ing off of the Left Bank by hook or crook, and they came 
to be strewn all over the southern zone, penetrating into 
every village from sixty-three fixed hubs of activity. 
Time and again the U.S. and British representatives 
protested against the activities of these officers, of their 
unfair pressure, of their exacting demands, of their 
unashamed propaganda, but in vain. They materialized 
on the spot as exactly that which the Poincarist policy 
stood most in need of. And so there they stayed, their 
“close supervision” of the Rhinelanders in town and 
hamlet being more than once given a far stronger style. 

The more one looks back on the grip France came to 
have on the Left Bank, the greater wonder it is that she 
was ever shaken free of it. Here was the supreme occu- 
pational authority for all practical purposes a French 
administrative machine operating by the agency of 
admirably placed district officers. 

The rain of ordinances in opening years—they had 
increased to 127 in 1921, completely befogging the 
Germans (which, some averred, was part of their pur- 
pose)—the steady flow of edicts was nothing if not all 
embracing in character. The censorship of newspapers, 
books and films was a business in itself. Control of the 
local Press was absolute. Suspension of publication for 
three months could be ordered in serious cases, and, in 
the event of the repetition of an offence, permanent 
suppression. Most of the big or popular German publi- 
cations were banned entirely, from the Cologne Gazette 
to Simplizissimus. In 1920 there were forty-two such 
suspensions or suppressions or bannings. The following 
year the number had risen to fifty-five, and in 1922, to 
ninety-four. In the book line, the Index Expurga- 
torius came to include at the strictest period 180 
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volumes. Verily the Rhinelanders could not read what 
they wanted to. The book strafe included novels, 
besides works calculated to stiffen the upper lips of 
the Occupied ones or to hold up the French to criticism, 
as in certain lurid “Foreign Legion’’ fabrications. A 
few titles: ‘‘Marianne’s Slaves,” “The Black Plague,” 
“The French Poisoner,”’ “Hate,” ‘‘The Hour of Ven- 
geance,”’ “The Rhine Terror.”” But for Tirard this 
suppression was really like taking on a hydra-headed 
antagonist. As soon as he biffed one head, up popped 
another. Their reading material emasculated, the 
Rhinelanders promptly developed a passion for the 
spoken word, for the stage, for lectures. And Tirard 
had to set himself to tackle that. 

Among the banned films were: “The Flight of the 
Foreign Legionaires,”’ ‘‘The Black Taste,” “‘The Battle 
of the Skagerrak,’’ “The Rhine,” “Fredericus Rex,”’ 
and ‘“‘Bismarck.’’ Altogether some forty films were 
barred at one time or another. And practically all, 
as in the case of books and newspapers and plays, in 
the French zone. Provided publications and so on 
did not hold us up to ridicule or contempt, we were 
inclined to give the German his head ; to lethim have 
what his mental system required. So it was also with 
the Americans, the prevalent notion being that suppres- 
sion didn’t serve any useful purpose. With the French 
it was different. Not a few measures must have ema- 
nated from the mere desire to lord it. For instance, 
there was the comic one-time suppression of national 
colours even from the lapels of German coats. In the 
street gendarmes and others would order these to be 
removed or, failing compliance, would rip them off. 
The Rhinelander was admittedly a slick customer, for 
ever out to dodge this and that which had been decreed, 
to find a way round things—this became quite a game 
of the Occupation—he also invited a good deal of what 
he collected-—yet assuredly it was the cock strutting, 
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and not rational administration rotating, when lapels 
would be raided ! Or when tiny emblems, monarchical, 
republican, provincial, would be systematically re- 
moved from the bonnets of motor-cars, from motor- 
cycles, even from the blouses of Wanderbirds. A certain 
Major Prudhomme, in Landau, went the length on one 
occasion of refusing to allow a furniture van unload 
until its colour scheme of black, white and red stripes had 
been painted over. (The Germans were wont to paint 
the most unlikely things and places in these colours.) 

Much of all this was inclined to be on the laughable 
side. But the French took it all au grand sérieux, 
since one can hardly practise Gloire and see the humour 
in things at one and the same time. 

In forbidding German airs, especially when Youth 
used to intone “Siegreich Wollen Wir Frankreich 
Schlagen !’’ our friends were on firmer ground. The 
public playing of these did tend to rouse feelings capable 
of leading to trouble. Where the Germans may have 
had more ground for complaint concerned an ordinance 
treating with insulting words or bearing on their part. 
This loomed continuously in the French military courts 
trying civilians, the ordinance being interpreted in its 
widest sense. Very little, indeed, might be construed 
as an insult, while the gendarmerie would be apt to 
pick on an individual whose skin they wanted, for other 
reasons. Punishments up to one year and a fine of a 
thousand marks could be inflicted. Another regrettable 
feature of life in the southern zone had to do with the 
forcing of functionaries to give information against 
their own townspeople. A Damoclian sword of dis- 
missal permanently dangled above German officials’ 
heads (we held this to be against the Rhineland Agree- 
ment), and so sometimes they would inform. A good 
yarn hangs thereby. The Mayor of Zweibriicken was 
once invited by Tirard’s district officer to present a list 
of the bad women of the town. He promptly sent in a 
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list of those who had fraternized with the French, 
chiefly ladies in villas who had been hostesses to officers. 
The official was dismissed. 

The French were all-puissant, and they knew it. 
The cock could crow till his vocal cords gave out, and 
until after Locarno the valiant bird did so. The ‘‘feind- 
selige Stimmung’”’ on the part of the Germans, the sup- 
pressed enmity that smouldered year after year, would 
have existed anyhow; but this liberal indulgence of 
Gloire indubitably made the Stimmung more bitter. By 
way of retaliation, whenever safely to be done Tri- 
colours would be torn down and significantly soiled. 
Once when three youths played havoc with the red, 
white and blue, Tirard demanded that the Reich should 
send the culprits back from Unoccupied Germany, 
whither they had fled. Berlin was unable to locate them. 
Although, oddly enough, they were being féted as 
heroes at the time. 

A favourite way of spending Sunday, with the Ger- 
mans, would be to take a Rhine steamer and jeer from 
safety at French soldiers on the banks. Sometimes, 
greatly daring, bands of students or members of dis- 
solved clubs and societies would ferry over from un- 
occupied soil, set upon inoffensive poilus, and then flit 
back across Father Rhine to security. 

These and other things hardly tended to make the 
poilus’ lot as happy as it might have been. Nor did 
Jean and Pierre seem to get the same kick out of the 
Occupation that British and Americans did. Less prone 
to develop recreative pursuits and distractions—at 
least in early years—the French soldier would spend a 
deal of his time lounging round dull German towns, 
hands in pockets. Here were no ‘‘Colognettes,’ no 
transcending football matches beside which a fresh 
German default under Reparations passed as a news 
item. It is an understood thing that we take our plea- 
sures sadly. Well, the French took theirs considerably 
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more sadly on the Rhine—though no doubt the chilly 
atmosphere all about was in part responsible. Perhaps 
it was a lucky thing that most of the French troops 
being young conscripts, intensive training filled up 
much of each day. And, then, there would always be 
“Glory classes.’’ These were a set feature of the military 
day, when poilus would be introduced to Hoche and 
Marceau and be made to feel the soil they were 
treading. 

At first sight the gratuitous propagation of French 
culture among the Occupied—French art, letters, law, 
science, political economy, the humanities—might 
appear as yet another flutter in Gloire. Yet if such 
cultural parading clearly savoured of the latter, that 
was not its raison d’étre. 

Why did we not import Oxford professors and scien- 
tists and men of letters and legal luminaries and 
painters and poets to instil English culture into Fritz 
at Cologne ? Simply because we were not the slightest 
bit concerned with Fritz’s culture. We wanted to have 
done, and cared nought for the native mind. The 
French wanted to stay, and therefore cared everything. 

As the months and years rolled towards the inevit- 
able Ruhr, there was entered upon the series of puni- 
tive measures which have become history as ‘‘sanc- 
tions.’”’ While there could be no denying that the Ger- 
mans again and again systematically sought to dodge 
reparational payments and deliveries by every piece of 
cunning and procrastination they could think of, 
equally so the French contemplated sanctions in a 
dual light. They might bring sufficient pressure to 
cause the Béches to stump up. They might also, and 
more importantly, further the breaking-off policy in 
Rhineland if boldly and skilfully managed and carried 
through. De l’audace! The French concept of sanc- 
tions was that they should in the first stage conduct to 
the setting up of a permanent customs barrier all along 
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the eastern boundary of the Occupied Territory. Such 
a customs barrier, economically cutting off the Left 
Bank from the rest of Germany, would inevitably aid 
on the Foch policy. But—and it was a big “‘but’”— 
the vital industrial area of the Ruhr would still lie out- 
side of such a barrier. From earliest months the French 
coveting of the Ruhr was known (General Allen writes 
that in 1920 French generals and politicians openly dis- 
cussed the desirability of an extension of the Occupa- 
tion to it). With their frontier on the Rhine and the 
Ruhr in their grasp the French could verily snap their 
fingers at the world ! 

So, the main and well-known conception. We may 
now turn briefly to the evolution of sanctions. 

Our Ally seized upon the Kapp Putsch of March, 
1920, as excuse for the first of these. It will be remem- 
bered that this Berlin effervescence was beaten by a 
combination of general strike and Noske after five days 
of sailors-cum-ex-officers more or less in the saddle. 
But the affair had more pregnant repercussion in the 
Ruhr. Here workmen’s councils appeared, and, taking 
over control, hoisted the red flag and ordered the Reich- 
swehr to leave. The latter declined, was pushed, came 
back. All of which led to bloodshed and anarchy, which 
the French lost no time in capitalizing. A technical 
breach had been committed by the Reich in sending 
back too many Reichswehr, and action was peremp- 
torily demanded. For weeks the Rhineland High Com- 
mission had the matter before it, the other delegates 
seeking to stem the Tirardian appetite, now whetted, 
and with Millerand and the Horizon-blue Chamber pre- 
vailing in chauvinistic support in Paris. In waiting, 
martial law was declared at Mainz and two French 
divisions, including aviation and artillery units, were 
dispatched north-west of Bonn “with a view to rein- 
forcing the northern area in case of further trouble”’ 
(a general strike had been declared in the Rhine Pro- 
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vince). But we refused to have this French force wait- 
ing, so to speak, on the doorstep. 

The upshot was that the Ruhr idea had to be dropped, 
but the French went into Frankfurt and Darmstadt. 
Even the Belgians had concurred that in the circum- 
stances the Reich had been justified in slightly augment- 
ing its Reichswehr contingent for the return push into 
Essen, yet reluctantly Brussels had to order its G.O.C., 
General Rucquoy, to accompany the French on the 
Main. This Frankfurt episode I relate elsewhere. 
Among other things six were killed and thirty-five 
wounded by Moroccans, in Wiesbaden en route, and 
a whole battalion of security police was captured. 
Before matters were pulled up our Ally had advanced 
some way up the river Main, with the intention, so the 
Germans alleged, of driving the first wedge between 
northern and southern Germany. Be that as it may, Gen- 
eral Mordacq’s men were obliged to turn in their tracks 
owing to London pressure. And so ended the first sanc- 
tion. Eleven months were to elapse before the second. 

This was a full-dress inter-allied affair and followed 
on the London ultimatum to the Reich in March, 1921. 
Germany had been invited to sign that she would pay, 
in all, 226 milliards of gold marks, whatever that is— 
it really doesn’t matter—and the Fehrenbach-Simons 
régime had said that, really they were awfully sorry, 
but that would be quite impossible. ‘“L.G.”’ presided 
over this St. James’s Palace affair (Briand, for France) 
and it is understood that he would not have released 
the sanction threat but for his certitude that the Ger- 
mans were bluffing and would come to heel. They 
didn’t, and bright and early on the morning following 
their refusal French and Belgian contingents occupied 
Diisseldorf and Duisburg-Ruhrort and we sent tanks to 
the former in the way of moral support while the 
Americans reduced to 8,000. The Germans protested 
to Geneva (not about the Americans), but the League 
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was then a puny and despised infant indeed, disowned 
by its own daddy, moreover. 

The Rhine from Ruhrort to Bale! Upper Silesia in 
Polish hands! The Saar firmly held! The Ruhr! The 
Ruhr! Cocortco ! 

In Paris a great ally had come to town. Raymond 
Poincaré, freed from seven years’ incarceration in the 
Elysée. En avant ! 

The Mouth-of-the-Rhine sanction served to assuage 
much commercial greed ere it came to be lifted. This 
concerned the establishment by the Rhineland Com- 
mission of a customs barrier along the boundary facing 
unoccupied Germany and the introduction of the noto- 
rious system of licenses for imports and exports. The 
effect of this was to cut off the Occupied Territory from 
all save controlled economic and commercial contact 
with the outer world. Allied troops were stationed at 
the German customs posts which had come into being 
between the Rhineland and the rest of Germany, and 
a great and involved game began which was to last for 
months of move and counter-move—chiefly executed 
by the new Chancellor Wirth, in Berlin, and by Tirard at 
Coblenz. The ‘‘Rest’’ was allowed to import nothing 
from, and export nothing to the Occupied Territory 
without “paying through the nose”’ for the privilege. 

If the new stranglehold touched the Germans on the 
raw (which they thoroughly needed at this epoch), it 
was a pity that it had to be resorted to, in that it con- 
ducted straight towards the eventual economic col- 
lapse of the Reich. It also damaged the Rhine Pro- 
vince, that is to say, this customs sanction served the 
French game admirably. And it filled our friends’ 
pockets into the bargain. An example: Finding that 
the German Government’s monopoly of spirits in the 
Rhineland hampered the evolution of Tirardian stra- 
tegy, the Coblenz High Commission cancelled it, and 
forthwith French and Belgians proceeded to deluge 
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the Left Bank with their own spirituous liquors. In 
five weeks licences were given for the dumping of not 
less than twenty-three million litres of alcohol— 
enough for eight years’ consumption—in the Rhine- 
land, whereas the normal amount for the same period 
would have been three million litres. The country was 
swamped with French and Belgian and British mer- 
chandise in the same manner, all imports from the east 
having temporarily ceased. Especially scents, cham- 
pagne, silk and luxury goods were dumped by France, 
and motors, cigarettes and tyres by ourselves. Nor- 
mally the Rhineland sent such articles as machinery, 
motors, steel goods, cloth, wine and tobacco eastwards 
towards Berlin. All these had now to pass via a 
specially installed bureau at Ems, where favouritism 
in the granting of licences became the rule. There was 
much corruption ; also such Rhenish firms as showed 
themselves not inimical to a certain policy would be 
given preference in regard to export permits by the 
always predominant French bureaucratic element. 
Parallely the rest of Germany, which had been wont 
to sell potatoes, cattle, corn, and industrial requisites to 
the Rhineland, found itself more or less up against a 
stone wall in the west. But a wall which was only as 
stone in one direction. As it faced eastwards, the wall 
developed a lamentable hole in it—indeed, the whole 
barrier came to be known in Berlin as “The Hole in the 
West.”” For through it the Allies could and did shove 
into Germany commodities much as they willed— 
wines, spirits, silks, tyres—while in turn German pro- 
fiteers—Schieber—did not scruple to use the aperture 
to smuggle German goods through into Allied hands, 
for a mere bagatelle for the recipient, the mark already 
having started on its downward glide. ‘“‘The Hole in 
the West” led, among other things, to the Left Bank 
being overrun by those deplorable motorists, French 
commercial travellers. 
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If called for as the only means of pressure feasible at 
the time, this particular sanction weakened Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay and served to put the cock of 
Gaul considerably higher up for crowing purposes. 

The Reich, as I have indicated, felt this sanction 
right in the diaphragm. The Germans appealed to 
Washington and drew this piece of austerity from the 
great oyster of the West : 

The United States Government holds Germany 
responsible for the War and therefore as morally 
bound to pay reparations as far as lies in her power. 
Meanwhile London and Paris had come back to earth 

and in May, less than two months after having stood 
out for 226 milliards, the statesmen of the two capitals 
were announcing that 132 milliards would do. This 
might have gone through had not Briand at the same 
time begun about security, desiring this and German 
disarmament to be linked with reparations. Negotia- 
tions dragged along. A good deal of the Ruhrort and 
Customs sanction was dropped in the autumn, but 
Briand paid the penalty for his “weakness” at Cannes 
the following January, when he and Lloyd George 
were once again seeking to hammer out some sort of an 
arrangement without ruining Germany. This time it 
was with Rathenau. On a move from Daudet in the 
Paris Chamber, Poincaré mounted the tribune of the 
Senate and two days later the little Lorrainer was Prime 
Minister. Millerand, Foch, Poincaré, were now the men 
upon high. It was 1922. For a solid year, Sunday after 
Sunday, France was to ring metallicaly with famous 
Poincarist orations in war cemeteries. Poincaré would 
write them all out in his modest house in the rue Mar- 
beau. He would also read them subsequently. Their 
set object was to prepare the French people for the 
coup ahead, by relentlessly drilling into them week 
after week how shamefully France was being treated, 
how shameful, too, it would be to let down the dead. 
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- the opening years there were several alarums and 
excursions about advances into Germany. At the 
commencement Foch would only make the Armistice 
a thirty days‘ affair, reserving the right to restart opera- 
tions at three days’ notice. For long the Germans were 
on tenterhooks as a result. One February night, with 
Foch waiting in his train at Trier, it came to within 
exactly five minutes of a recommencement if not of 
hostilities, at least of war conditions. Erzberger then 
saved things, as he was to do again four months later 
over the signing of the Peace, for which he paid with his 
life. A second major alert occurred in January, 1920, 
when the Reich wouldn’t ratify. Again the three 
bridgeheads were busy with preparations for jump- 
ing off. As I have recorded, sanctional advances 
were actually undertaken once or twice. When in 
March, 1921, the Germans stopped paying reparations, 
the 14th Hussars and a tank company went to Dissel- 
dorf, the Belgians took over Treves, the French, Frank- 
furt and Ludwigshaven. We also, in 1921, went to 
Upper Silesia over the plebiscite trouble there, hold- 
ing the peace between Polish and German irregulars, 
while a referendum (leading to a famous League of 
Nations lapse) was taken. Deliciously-named ‘‘Upsi- 
force,” absent nearly a year from Cologne, was a little 
expedition of four battalions all on its own, even to its 
own newspaper specially printed at Oppeln. Tricky 
work it was, too, keeping Poles and Jerries from one 
anothers’ throats—a Jock was murdered—in the 
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country of Mr. Lloyd George’s favourite retreat, 
Teschen. How funny it all seems now! Scotties keep- 
ing the peace at pit-heads on the fringe of Poland ! 
Then, of course, there was the strutting in the Ruhr 
lasting over two and a half years and with Dortmund 
as farthest east. But that was of different category. 

It would be dreary at this time of day to recapitu- 
late other alarms and alerts. What happened usually 
was that Fritz haggled and hung out until the clock 
was about to strike and then undertook to do what was 
wanted of him. And the threatened advance would be 
“off.’’ Perhaps it came nearest to being ‘‘on’”’ on “J”’ 
day, June 28, 1919. I therefore propose to treat this 
recurrent zero day side of the Occupation by setting 
down exactly what Marshal Foch intended doing on 
that “‘J’’ day had Bell and Miller not signed at Ver- 
sailles. 

We heard much at the time of the enormous task the 
Allies would have had in occupying Germany : how it 
would have required hundreds of thousands of troops 
alone to maintain the four hundred miles L. of C. to 
Berlin. If the Generalissimo ever had the notion of 
marching to Berlin he quickly put it away. His plan 
was quite other—to draw an iron ring round Germany, 
principally round Prussia, and then to sit tight while 
the stranglehold of blockade and economics and moral 
suasion that would ensue had its only possible outcome. 

The advance of French, Americans, British, Belgians, 
was not to have been an advance so much as a bound 
without precedent in military annals. On the first day 
alone tens of thousands of troops were to have reached 
by motor lorry a line sixty miles into Germany from 
the Rhenish perimeters. Sixty miles! Operation 
orders in the Coblenz zone will perhaps give an idea of 
the general conception. The Americans paraded five 
hundred lorries through the town so that all good 
Germans should see them and that German agents lurk- 
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ing locally should assure hesitant Weimar that busi- 
ness was meant. At 7 p.m. on June 28 ten thousand 
infantrymen were to have piled into those lorries and to 
have sped eastwards through country which, agents 
had reported, was free of Reichswehr. (In fact, so well 
were the Germans acquainted with Foch’s initial-bound 
plan—we having duly taken care that they became so 
acquainted—that they had withdrawn just the sixty 
miles plus a further six—the usual neutral zone). 
On the morning of June 29 the Americans would 
have occupied an advance line sixty miles east of 
Coblenz. 

There they were to have remained until support divi- 
sions moved up, when there was to have occurred 
another unopposed lorry leap also of sixty miles. But 
that was to have been about all. Here is the iron ring 
which Foch had worked out for enclosing chiefly 
Prussia : 

The Rhine armies were to attain a line extending from 
Bremen south along the Weser as far as Cassel thence 
south again along the eastern edge of the Thuringen 
Forest to the neighbourhood of Flauen, where the 
former Austro-Hungaria frontier stuck into Germany. 
In other words, the French would here have linked up 
with the Czecho-Slovakians, whose forces were already 
strewn out along Germany’s southern border. The 
Czecho-Slovakians would in due course have linked up 
with the Poles, who would have carried on the line 
right round to Dantzig. From Dantzig to Bremen the 
British Fleet would be operating, and thus the great 
iron ring of pressure would have been completed. Exe- 
cution of this plan would have put half of Germany and 
half of the German population under Allied control and 
it would have left the remainder in a hopeless position. 

That iron ring which never materialized recalls, as I 
write, a highly imaginative anticipation of it. 

It was in the summer of 1916, when all kinds of allies 
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and people were ‘‘coming in.’”” One day Roumania came 
in and the bright idea occurred in one sector of the 
B.E.F. to shove out notice boards in front informing 
Fritz of his sorry plight, in the hope of lowering his 
morale and attracting over deserters. Accordingly, 
two large posters were put out announcing : 


ROUMANIA RINGS 
MIT and UM 
UNS! DEUTSCHLAND |! 


The sequel was a trifle disconcerting. Whizzbangs 
galore. And Mackensen taking Bucarest in his stride on 
his way down for a swim at Constanza. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


F EW ON the Rhine may ever have yearned to con- 

nect up with Jerry the man. But with Jerry’s 
sister it was quite a different matter. In war, and after, 
a girl is a girl for a’ that. 

‘To frat or not to frat ?’’—such was long the ques- 
tion, THE question of questions on the Rhine. The 
morrow might be a zero day. The mark might make 
men temporary millionaires in miniature. All kinds of 
exciting things might happen. “To frat or not to frat ?”’ 
survived supreme at Cologne and Coblenz. In one 
respect it was not unlike the prohibition law since in 
America. Enforcement of the ‘‘no fratting’’ order 
lacked the moral sanction of officers and men alike, 
and so came under constant discussion—and probably, 
as with prohibition, led, if the truth were only known, 
to more consorting with Fraulein than would have 
eventuated had no ban ever existed. There was Frau- 
lein, and quite a lot of attractive, fair-haired “Frau- 
leins,” giving the glad eye in the Hohestrasse, fairly 
asking to spazier gehen, and she was twice and thrice 
forbidden ! And yet we all know the leaning of Thomas 
A. towards walking out, promenading. It was indeed 
highly exasperating. Here was Cologne made to 
resemble an offshoot of Mount Athos, while such a girl 
mélée was proceeding elsewhere in France and Eng- 
land as had never before been heard of and perhaps 
ne'er shall be again. . . 

It will be noticed that no mention is made of 
Mainz. That is because there was no problem down 
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with the French. So perhaps we may tackle that aspect 
first. 

At the start of the Occupation Marshal Foch issued a 
- general order to the effect that there would be no asso- 
ciation between Allied soldiers and German civilians. 
The object of this was exclusively the military one of 
fending off what chance might exist of the troops suc- 
cumbing to German charm of manner and, in conse- 
quence of their becoming “‘easy’’ (perhaps even con- 
verts) as a result of listening to insidious German talk 
and argument. It would not have done at all at that 
early stage, for instance,-for victors and vanquished to 
have sat down and quaffed beer together—and the 
thing might well have occurred, for the Germans were 
all ready, according to plan. 

The French Rhineland Command interpreted Foch’s 
order as the latter intended that it should be inter- 
preted. The poilus were to be kept clear of German 
political arguments and propaganda. But if they 
wanted to go dancing and love-making with German 
girls they could do so to the limit of their purses. 
In that direction the French forbade nothing. Jean or 
Gustave could parade the town with Gerda or Suzy on 
his arm ; he could enter any beer-hall or restaurant or 
other public place so accompanied. In fact, the French 
troops were actually encouraged to consort with Ger- 
man girls as part and parcel of the policy of the break- 
ing off of the Rhineland. Yet even if this factor had 
not existed the military attitude would hardly have 
differed. The attitude of Frenchmen about women is 
singularly direct—even about their own women. This 
simplified things considerably. The German girls were 
there for the poilus to enjoy. Said a French colonel once 
in the American zone, as he beheld strolling Doughboys 
on the Rhine bank, “‘tipping the wink’”’ to “Frauleins”’: 

“The more I see of you Americans, the less I under- 
stand you. You, in your country, prohibit wine. Here 
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you drink all you can get. You forbid talking to Ger- 
man girls and yet you go ahead and doit. You drink 
because personally you see no harm in it, or you 
wouldn’t do it. You carry on with the German girls 
because you also do not see that it is wrong. You have 
such foolish laws.. We French, we are different. Like 
you, we think individually that it is all right to drink, 
and we do it. We think talking, flirting, making love, go, 
call it what you will, with German girls is like drinking a 
bottle of German wine—there is no harm in it, and we 
do it. You think there is no harm in it, but you forbid 
it. I cannot understand you Americans.” 

On one occasion the French Military Governor of 
Wiesbaden was approached by a committee of pro- 
minent citizens who wished him to stop Allied soldiers 
wining and dining and dancing with Wiesbaden girls. 
The son of Gaul replied that he found himself unable to 
make a ruling which would be so much “‘against the 
wishes and desires of the ladies of your fair city.”’ 

But were the German girls really such utter little 
beasts as to consort intimately with, above all, the 
despised ‘‘Franzmanner?”’ (Shouts of ‘‘Yes!’’). Well, 
those shouts are at least hasty. There was more than 
one extenuating circumstance. In the early days every- 
body believed that the French were there for keeps in 
Napoleon’s Mayence, and German girls would be en- 
couraged even by their own families to make up to the 
poilus in order to secure permits and the lessening of 
this or that restriction. There was also the matter of 
food and delikatessen which the troops could easily 
secure and pass on; as later a franc or two could mean 
so much in marks when pressed into the palm of Frau- 
lein. And then Gretchen and Dorothea were so alone, 
owing to the void of German youths and men. And 
some of these French boys were so good-looking and 
could be so charming. And the times were so mad. 
And democratic. 
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One holds no brief for the women of the Rhineland— 
if French authorities are to be credited, only French 
prostitutes, and many of these under compulsion, had 
commerce with the Germans during Manteuffel’s occu- 
pation of the north and west in 1871-3—but it is another 
thing not to be able to understand some of the actuat- 
ing causes at work. A fresh one immediately crops up: 
the radical difference of environment, controlling social 
conduct and impulse, between jolly Rhine towns in the 
jazz age and Madame Bovary’s Rouen. (Moreover, it 
cannot be over-stressed that a considerably larger num- 
ber of strictly brought-up Catholic women and girls of 
the Rhineland abstained from all intimacies with the 
Occupiers, than ever gay young things consorted—and 
this has reference to all three zones. All too easily in 
rushing to the spectacular feature of a situation one is 
apt to overlook the norm, the “unintriguing.”’) 

The French attitude towards women in war is to be 
condemned, comprehended, or passed over. At least 
it has the merit of being constant. An army cannot do 
without them. Else outrage, disease, foulness, are sub- 
stituted. 

So that broadly (and to borrow from prohibition) 
the lid was right off and permanently so in the Third or 
French zone, which, in consequence, became the Mecca 
of Americans (in much lesser degree of British), ready 
to give their bottom dollar for a little feminine company 
free of those prying and confounded military police. 
Things were not quite so facile for the poilus in their 
own zone as the months and years drew on. The so- 
called ‘“‘black horror’ focused German attention on the 
conduct of their women vis-a-vis the Occupiers, and 
many a Martha had her tresses cut or suffered worse 
indignity or even serious aggression on the highways of 
Hesse and the Palatinate for having consorted with the 
Franzmanner. Gradually, and as economic conditions 
improved and the Germans began to find their feet 
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again, poilus and ‘‘Frauleins” were less and less in public 
together. Nor might one judge affairs by overhearing a 
young couple—one in horizon-blue—talking German. 
If one listened attentively the girl’s accent would often 
be the broad platt deutsch of Alsace. In Mainz one day 
I freely heard this unmistakable patois. 

To pass now to ourselves. 

Intercourse with the inhabitants will be confined 
to what is essential and will be marked by courtesy 
and restraint. 

So said the book of words at the beginning, and soro- 
rization was emphatically not considered to be among 
the essentials. Any man seen walking with a German 
woman would be at once arrested. The same if found 
in company in a café by the military police. Yet this 
enforcement at no time went behind closed doors into 
the billet, as with the poor liberty-yoked Americans. 
Over this, as in many other matters, we chose the middle 
path. Which was: what happened in private was 
abidingly different to what transpired in public. With 
us there was no real effort ever made to tackle or 
suppress private sororization. 

In wild and woolly 1919 the military police had all 
their work cut out to curb public consorting. Taxicabs 
would career by full of Tommies and German girls and 
whistles would blow. Yet Cologne is a large, large city 
and one of many tortuous, hidden-away streets. The 
military police could not be everywhere. What usually 
transpired would be that a man would wink and then 
turn down a side street to talk things over in the new 
lingua franca of the Rhine. However, the essential here 
is that after the opening months of topsy-turveydom 
the issue of German girls and the British Rhine Army 
gradually solved itself. We did not go the length of the 
French and sanction or encourage public relations 
between the troops and German women. On the other 
hand, we stopped equally short of the puritanical 
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razzias of Coblenz with poor Buddie being routed out of 
a love nest and yanked off in one direction and poor 
little Mitzi in another. What we said in as many words 
was : 
‘Not in public, if you don’t mind !” 

and in a very short while Thomas A. had accommodated 
himself to the necessary prohibition. In this manner, 
until peace came in 1920, the British had to deprive 
themselves of the pleasure of Fraulein’s company in 
café and dance hall. It wasa nuisance. Particularly in 
so much as here was often genuine affection between 
the parties concerned. All the usual enticements may 
have been present: such as the acquisition of army 
stores by Fraulein, her loneliness without young Ger- 
mans, and soon. But over and above these elements the 
Cologne women definitely liked our fellows. They found 
that they treated them better than did their own men, 
and they were impressed by the manners and bearing of 
the ‘‘common English soldier.”” Especially in the out- 
lying country districts were relations good and friendly, 
Tommy frequently making himself thoroughly useful— 
and welcome—about the house. Even as did the Ger- 
mans decades before in Normandy! Often there has 
been speculation as to how victorious Germans would 
have comported themselves in Kent and Lancashire 
while the British Dominions were being handed over. 
Heaven knows. Perhaps Jerry has changed a lot since 
1870... yes, undoubtedly he has. Anyway, here is 
another Maupassant impression, this time of “‘fratting’”’ 
in a village on the Rouen-Dieppe road : 

“, . . des maisons basses ot l’on apercevait des sol- 
dats prussiens. Le premier qu’ils virent épluchait des 
pommes de terre. Le second, plus loin, lavait la bou 
tique du coiffeur. Un autre, barbu jusqu’aux yeux, 
embrassait un mioche qui pleurait et le bercait sur ses 
genoux pour tacher de l’apaiser; et les grosses pay- 
sannes dont les hommes étaient a “‘l’armée de la guerre”’ 
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indiquaient par signes a leurs vainqueurs obéissants le 
travail qu'il fallait entreprendre : fendre du bois, trem- 
per la soupe, moudre le café ; un d’eux méme lavait le 
linge de son hétesse, une aieule toute impotente. 

“Le comte, étonné, interrogea le bedeau qui sortait du 
presbytére. Le vieux rat d’eglise lui repondit: ‘‘Oh! 
ceux-la ne sont pas méchants. C’est pas des Prussiens 
ace qu’on dit. Ils sont de plus loin ; je ne sais pas bien 
d’ot; et ils ont tous laissé une femme et des enfants au 
pays; ca ne les amuse pas, la guerre, allez! Je suis 
sir qu’on pleure bien aussi la-bas apres les hommes ; 
et ca fournira une fameuse misére chez eux comme chex 
nous. Ici, encore, on n’est pas trop malheureux pour le 
moment, parce qu’ils ne font pas de mal et qu’ils travail- 
lent comme s’1ls étaient dans leurs maisons. Voyez- 
vous, monsieur, entre pauvres gens, faut bien qu’on 
s’aide... C’est les grands qui font la guerre. 

“‘Cornudet, indigné de l’entente cordiale établie entre 
les vainqueurs et les vaincus, se retire, préférant 
s’enfermer dans I’auberge. Loisseau eut un mot pour 
rire, ‘Ils repeuplent’.”’ 

With the coming of official peace the ban on public 
consorting with ‘‘Frauleins’’ was quietly lifted and ever 
after officers and men could, if they chose, appear un- 
obtrusively in public in ex-enemy company. The men 
freely availed themselves of this solace, but it was 
always a risk for years after in as much as lorries of the 
Special Branch constantly perambulated the streets in 
search of diseased women. For a long time Cologne 
became the Klondyke of Whoredom, women flock- 
ing thither even from Danube and Vistula, with 
the result that round-ups were continuous. A soldier 
might be walking with a perfectly nice Fraulein when 
suddenly the pair would be surrounded and separated. 
What did each know of the other? That would be the 
test. The plain clothes questioners would compare 
notes. If each had spoken accurately of the other, then 
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they had not just met, and the girl was allowed to go 
with her man. Otherwise—into the waiting lorry. 
Stern. But Occupation ! 

Altogether there were some seven hundred marriages 
of our men with German women as against four 
hundred odd in the much larger French area. And 
whereas British policy was for a long time to remove 
the happy couple from the Rhine our neighbours made 
much of the unions, parading them for assimilation 
purposes. 

Yet in later years there was to be a falling-off in 
Anglo-German relationship. Increasingly as the Occu- 
pation lengthened, as our friends began to reassert 
themselves, and as living conditions improved, the same 
symptom that manifested itself in the French zone did 
so in ours: the girls and women of the Rhineland in 
large degree broke contact with the occupying forces, 
a State of affairs which was to prevail to the end. It was 
now the ‘‘Frauleins’”’ who would not be seen with khaki 
in public. They had been a long time 4 la recherche du 
dignité perdu; around 1924 they tracked down the 
mislaid perquisite. 

No computation of this aspect of the Occupation 
would be complete without reference to poor Buddie’s 
plight at Coblenz. It was as if, via his military police, 
he encountered the full force of a Salem gale. The ban 
on German women in puolic or in private was enforced 
in the American zone with all the thorough-paced excess 
that has come to be associated with cops. General 
Pershing saw fit to re-interpret Foch’s order as imply- 
ing no “‘intimate association.’’ All conversation or other 
intercourse was accordingly rigidly forbidden between 
the American troops and German civilians, men, women 
or infants-in-arms. Whether he preferred them or not, 
Buddie was hemmed in by blondes—and right in the 
Lorelei country too—and not a doggone one could he 


sprechen to or spazier with !| Not even in the billet. Or 
pf 
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in a Heinie home. Those patrolling sons of witches had 
the right to enter anywhere they chose, and if they 
found Buddie even sitting in the same room as a Frau- 
lein—out he went to Black Maria and the military gaol. 
(The same applied to officers, though not the same 
form of arrest. There was a much-discussed case at 
Coblenz, which hinged on whether an American officer 
listening to Beethoven in a German drawing-room had 
committed a breach of the regulations. The military 
police had found the officer so passing an evening, 
having espied him through the shutters. The defence 
was that the accused knew no German and therefore 
could noi fraternize, and this got him off). Little expla- 
nation can be found for the ultra-stern U.S. attitude 
save the innate American liking for excess in all things. 
There is small doubt but that much of the Doughboys’ 
restlessness and violence were traceable to the no-frau- 
leins-at-all ban which would have equally driven our 
own troops to insubordination. When the Americans 
went on leave to the other zones they saw what they 
were being deprived of. They said that the idea of 
their becoming converts to German propaganda through 
having affairs with German girls was all hokum. Yet 
these men could not be seen anywhere, in or out of 
doors, as much as opening their lips to German women 
without running the risk of arrest—and tens of thou- 
sands ot them were billeted in German homes, rubbing 
shoulders daily with the banned ones! Here were these 
men, so many of whom had crossed to Europe with 
adventure uppermost in their minds, cut off from the 
first real chance of adventure to come their way ! It was 
galling. Worse, it was unjust. And when a soldier thinks 
that there is usually trouble. There was. Masses of it 
at Coblenz. Especially on nights when those fatuous 
affairs ‘‘clean ups’’ would be organized. For a week or 
ten days the military police would ‘“‘lay off.”” The 
Doughboys would correspondingly dare. Then heigh 
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ho! for a lightning descent alike on billet and café one 
night, and often score upon score of both sexes locked up. 

The patrolling M.P’s.—there were fifteen hundred 
allotted to Coblenz alone—had the right to stop officers 
or men when these were in the company of women and 
to ask the latter for their papers. Sometimes they ex- 
perienced set-backs. Once an M.P. stopped a captain 
and his companion. 

‘Are you an American girl ?”’ enquired the arm of 
military law and morals. 

“You’re damned right—I’m an American girl!” 
came answer. “‘What’s the matter with you, anyway ?” 
She was an entertainer, just arrived. 

On another occasion an M.P. interposed before a 
sauntering major and enquired with reference to his 
companion: ‘“‘Sir, is the woman a German ?”’ 

Major : ‘““What do you mean by saying woman ?”’ 

M.P.: “May I see her pass, sir ?”’ 

Major: “Don’t you know how to salute properly ? 
Salute three times as you ought to !” 

That brand of incident was often enacted, the mili- 
tary policeman being only too glad to get away. 

Lots of tricks were played to defeat the regulations. 
A favourite one was to get a nurses or a welfare wor- 
ker’s uniform, give it to a Fraulein, and then escort the 
latter with immunity round the town. Some officers 
used to manage this for weeks and months at a time. 
Another game was for Buddie to hire out civilian 
clothes for himself. Once an A.P.M. was curious con- 
cerning the popularity of a certain house. Khaki went 
in. Civilians came out. And, when followed, these all 
had appointments with German girls. The M.P.’s task 
became even more complicated when numbers of French 
girls visited and sojourned in the American area. Were 
they German? Were they French? And when the Rhine- 
land Commission, with headquarters at Coblenz, intro- 
duced numbers of women secretaries and typists, all 
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going about in civilian clothes, the M.P.shad to guess 
still harder. Indeed, 1t became much of a shoe and stock- 
ing affair. Neat shoes and silk stockings denoted Ameri- 
can, French or English, and all was well. Ersatz shoes 
and cotton stockings meant that wearers were German. 
But the military police were even deprived of that means 
of identification as time wore on. ‘‘Put wise,’’ American 
officers would send to Paris for a consignment of shoes 
and stockings for their German girl friends—the cir- 
cumstance even occurring of officers coming for a day 
into Coblenz carrying a pair of French shoes and stock- 
ings with them, all ready for eventualities. 

One effect of Buddie’s persecution in matters femi- 
nine was to send up the local marriage rate very high. 
In one sailing for home were sixty-four brides in the 
same battalion.. Shortly after which it was announced 
that further inter-marriage would be indefinitely sus- 
pended. The troops, however, circumvented this by 
getting ‘‘verlobt.’’ Becoming engaged in Germany is a 
much bigger affair than in other lands. There is a set 
ceremony, and if the approaching marriage formality 
be thereafter anticipated in any way, not too much is 
nowadays thought in certain strata about matters. So 
streams of ‘‘verlobt’’ German girls proceeded to queue 
up and apply for permission to marry the fathers of 
their children-to-be. And H.Q. was landed in a new 
quandary. How to know if these girls weren’t ‘‘putting 
something over”’ ? In the upshot it was ruled that only 
in the case of a Fraulein who had been twice over certified 
aS pregnant—by a German and by an American doctor 
—would marriages be allowed. Whereat a howl from 
welfare workers way back home that the ordinance was 
indirectly encouraging immorality. .. . 

And what was the net and tangible sequel to all this 
love-parading ? Upon total evacuation the Germans 
alleged that between them the Allies and Associated 
had left behind 16,000 fatherless little bastards on the 
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Left Bank. Right at the start the victors ruled that no 
German woman might institute affiliation proceedings 
against a soldier of the Occupation, save in the latter’s 
own country, which was as good as wiping out all chance 
of mothers getting anything, since to have taken action 
in British or U.S. courts would have been impossible on 
pecuniary grounds, while such proceedings taken in 
France would have led to loud laughter, affiliation 
orders scarcely being included in the French social 
scheme. German women have suggested that a trial 
case be taken to London with a view to Reparations 
being microscopically drawn upon should success crown 
the effort, and there the matter lies. However, the 
high 16,000 figure is challenged even in the Kélnische 
Zeitung, which produced the following table : 


Putative illegitimate Children 


American troops 1,851 
Belgian ee 199 
British ea 988 
French e 767 
Men of colour 15 
Unknown 20 


Which makes just under 4,000. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without quoting the 
following German calculation (although loose, in as 
much as many of the U.S. babies must have emanated 
from first months when there were far more than 5,000 
Buddies on the Rhine) : 

“Given that an American division of 5,000 in inves 
years produced 1,851 illegitimate children, and that 
three French corps (80,000 men) in twelve years only 
with difficulty attained the figure of 767 natural chil- 
dren, one is permitted to conjecture what progeny 
80,000 Americans would have left in twelve years of 
occupation. The figure works out at 263,000.”’ 


CHAPTER XI 
| THE EVER-OPEN “I”’ 


oe punning is to be deplored, yet may serve to con- 

vey the major réle Intelligence came to sustain in 
the Rhineland—namely, that of unceasingly keeping a 
look-out, not only through and through the Occupied 
Area, but far into Germany. From playing a secondary 
part to Operations in France, Intelligence on the Rhine, 
once battle fighting had ended, passed in importance into 
first place. What time and brains came to be released 
from having no longer to watch Jerry’s battling were 
diverted into a greatly intensified watching of the civi- 
lian population, here in a hostile country hundreds of 
miles from the base. Intelligence, in fact, grew to be the 
big thing, the most vital and hard-worked branch of 
the General Staff. It was the same with ‘“‘G-2,” the 
American version at Coblenz, and with the Deuxiéme 
Bureau at Mainz. 

I remember when I reported to Second Army Intel- 
ligence in 1915, on my way up to the Salient, it con- 
sisted of three sections and of seven or eight officers, 
most of them working in the same room. Second 
Army Intelligence was destined to control on the 
Rhine, but it arrived with between fifty and sixty 
branches and twigs shooting out from it (one branch 
among which, incidentally, the writer was _ privi- 
leged to originate). It need scarcely be said that imme- 
diate reorganization, indeed total recasting, was the 
mot d’ordre directly on arrival in Cologne. Intelligence 
in France had been three-parts concerned with Brother 
Béche opposite, his daily acts and likely future ones. 
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Brother Béche was now slowly melting away some- 
where in Central Germany. No longer did Intelligence 
need bourly air photographs of the enemy’s defences ; 
no longer did prisoners and deserters stream in for 
examination ; or active hostile batteries have to be 
located. Adieu to all that, and to much more besides. 
Here was a brand new situation, totally new circum- 
stances, an untilled field indeed. Intelligence in the 
B.E.F. had evolved under five main heads. I (a)—Jerry 
in action. I (b)—Civilian supervision. I (c)—Maps. 
I (d)—Censorship and war correspondents. I(e)—Lis- 
tening-in. On the Rhine the Intelligence branch of the 
General Staff was remoulded as follows : 


(c) Economics. 

(d) Wireless Intelligence. 

(e) Press censorship. 

(f) Postal censorship. 

(g) Circulation permits. 

(h) Telegraph and telephone control. 
(1) Public meetings, Theatres, etc. 
(j) Maps, notices, pamphlets. 
(k) Spying. 

(1) Security. 


It will be seen at a glance that the whole of control of 
the civil population was virtually vested in “I,’’ which 
progressively swelled into a monster growth indeed 
beside the modest organism of earlier days. There 
being no further use for the services of many experts of 
active operations and many of these Intelligence 
officers being “pivotal” men connected with foreign 
businesses and affairs, a considerable leavening of com- 
missioned and other ranks from outside was forthwith 
hauled into “I.’’ A knowledge of German was not neces- 
sary all the way through the new organization—as, for 
example, in the huge affair of circulation permits or the 
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equally vast matter of opening the parcel post. Officers 
and men unversed in the language could tackle some 
things. But they all came under “I,’’ whose commis- 
sioned and uniformed staff on the Domplatz and strewn 
about adjacently was augmented by a small army, an 
occult tribe, of special police and native informers and 
indicators. The branch also as good as included the 
Provost Marshal’s well-disliked minions, the Military 
Police, whose work of necessity dovetailed into that 
being carried out by the Intelligence Police both in and 
out of uniform. It was a rare apotheosis of ‘‘I’’ on the 
Rhine during long and tricky years and the best tribute 
to the efficacy of things may be that we were never once 
taken off our guard in any serious matter. Our Naval 
Intelligence started in 1914 hors concours in its sphere. 
Our Military Intelligence worked its way up to occupy 
a like place of honour on land, the test being that 
when American ‘“‘G-2” came it had a good look at 
everything going and then plumped heavily for follow- 
ing sil as 

Perhaps as good a way as any of conveying an impres- 
sion of Intelligence in its ultimate incarnation is to take 
the aforementioned sections (a) to (I) in succession and 
to give the nature and purpose of the work of each. 

The watching of the dissolving German Army and of 
the subsequent camouflaged efforts to form a new one 
constituted a work of first consequence. One of the 
principal values of the Rhineland Occupation was that 
it placed the Allies in an advanced and highly favour- 
able position for closely following Hindenburg’s un- 
precedented demobilizing from Cassel, and all subse- 
quent attempted deceit by the wily Fritz as he sought 
to rebuild military strength under the camouflage of 
societies and gymnastic clubs and Schupos and Schutz- 
wehr et tout le bazaar. Had we remained back in 
France and Belgium, a hundred and one, well, ‘avenues 
of exploration’’ must have remained closed to us. We 
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had the call on an embarrassment of German agents 
ready to report on what was going on in the rest of Ger- 
many. Hence we were as good as situate in that cut-off 
country and could not but fail to score also from 
the buzz of chatter and German atmosphere all about 
us. And we could send off spies into unoccupied Ger- 
many with an ease well calculated to make an Oppen- 
heim throw up the sponge (the “‘we”’ refers also to the 
Americans and the French). The composite effect was 
that Intelligence emerged as purveyor-in-chief of infor- 
mation to the Peace Conference, and long after. Right 
on until 1924 there was no knowing whether “The 
Enemy’s Order of Battle,”’ as circulated daily in good 
old “Comic Cuts,” might not suddenly be of the utmost 
value. There is no doubt that directly they became 
aware of what they had done in the way of retreating 
the Germans nursed the notion of disintegrating the 
Allies on the Rhine as a prelude to other and more 
thrilling events. As we kept check on the strength and 
disposition of the German forces certain eloquent facts 
were revealed. The demobilization did not proceed as 
rapidly as anticipated. Cadres of the old units went 
quietly back to their pre-war depots. Staffs were only 
nominally disbanded. Thinly-veiled volunteer units 
began to accumulate—at one time nearly a thousand of 
these, all over Germany, figured in the files of “I.” 
And then when the new German army, the Reichs- 
wehr, began to be formed, it behoved Intelligence to 
keep track of its every development. Side by side with 
this constant checking of Jerry’s potential military 
resurrection—a checking which did not cease until the 
very end—was the matter of what precisely would 
happen, of what possible forces could be concentrated 
against the Allies and where and how and how rapidly, 
did these have occasion to resume their advance into 
Germany on any of the several zero days prepared for 
from time to time. 
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One does not see in it an overstatement to say that 
Germany’s failure to make a camouflaged “‘come-back”’ 
was defeated as much by Intelligence on the Rhine, 
spearhead of accurate knowledge, as by the various 
commissions of control. “I’’ supplied a great deal 
of the wherewithal enabling the Allies to say to Jerry 
periodically: ‘‘That’s enough of that!’’, “Kindly 
demobilize those new police!’’, ‘‘Haven’t you done 
enough gym for the nonce ?” 

The duties of the political section hardly require 
elaboration. While we were on the Rhine all the changes 
were wrung domestically in the Reich—from the 
vogue of the Spartacist leaders Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg to the Hitler-Ludendorff putsch in Munich. 
Inside of a decade Germany had heaven knows how 
many chancellors and governments, all conceivably 
meaning something different for us. The rotating 
cogs, the wheels within wheels, had to be minutely 
scrutinized from day to day, lest the Occupiers should 
be taken unawares by some new turn or twist in events. 
More than this, it was for “I’’ to get advance wind of 
things, to spot the shadows of coming events directly 
these struck the pavement—as, for example, in the 
memorable case of Weimar when the Allied S.S. was 
able to inform Paris that despite all the talk Germany 
would sign at Versailles. Putsches, the monarchist 
movement, communism, the Reich’s relations with her 
neighbours, clustered under this political head. Like- 
wise the rise and fall and careers of political parties and 
leaders in Berlin. Everything inter-reacted. And par- 
ticular attention had to be paid to the Ministry for 
Occupied Territory, whose chief naturally raised issues 
throughout pertaining to the Rhenish situation. 

The economic section often had vital enough work to 
do—as when the country was genuinely hit by priva- 
tion or when Berlin lied lustily concerning its power 
of recuperation and ability to stump up under repara- 
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tions. As our Coblenz neighbours would have put it, 
the industrial recovery of the Reich was ‘‘taken care 
of,’’ the real condition of business in that land closely 
followed. From time to time, also, the economic side 
would circulate memoranda to the Rhenish population 
showing it how much better off it happened to 
be in the things that mattered than were fellow- 
countrymen and women in unoccupied Germany, this 
being calculated to nip restlessness in the bud, improve 
morale, undsoweiter. During the many, periods of labour 
unrest it fell to this section of ‘‘I’’ to foresee strikes in 
order that any military consequences that might arise 
should be attended to by anticipation. In addition to 
acting as the chief source of information in early days as 
to how best to feed Germany pending the final lifting 
of the blockade, this section also later developed into a 
valuable advisory agency touching the all-important 
subject of Germany’s capacity to pay—though natu- 
rally the economic conditions of the Rhineland itself— 
and for us in the Cologne Bridgehead—fell into first 
place. The prime factor in maintaining civil quietude 
being always—“‘economics.”’ 

Wireless Intelligence had to do with the hush-hush 
business of listening-in for secret German transmission 
and with the location by magnetic direction-finder of 
any such sets. Any form of wireless was absolutely 
forbidden, and delicate measures would be taken to 
locate hidden receiving gear whenever suspicious mes- 
sages and matter were intercepted emanating from 
unoccupied Germany. For there was always the possi- 
bility of Berlin and other centres seeking to connect 
up with the Rhineland by coded wireless, thus 
defeating the heavy censorship barrage laid down 
from the first. Also, it would have been possible 
for agitators to speak each other by short-wave 
sets from zone to zone in the Rhineland itself, 
unless a constant vigil were maintained. We, more- 
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over, intercepted all the Press and propaganda 
stuff put into the air by Jerry and showed in 
map form as many of his sending stations as we 
managed to locate, coupled with their activities and 
special nature. There being no such thing yet as “‘secret 
wireless,’ useful results were obtained by thus keeping 
our ear to the ether. The system contributed one 
further protective guarantee against the Germans get- 
ting up to any tricks. A subsidiary duty of this section 
was that of placing listening-sets to the houses of sus- 
pects in Cologne, by which conversations proceeding 
within might be overheard. 

In passing, the Rhinelanders were not permitted to 
make the acquaintance of broadcasting until years after 
the rest of the world. 

The Press censorship varied in severity in the several 
zones. The French exercised much the most severe 
control, and well they might, for after the alleged 
“black horror’ of 1921 such a barrage of printed hate 
was put down on France, from Germany proper, as 
only hymn-of-haters could have generated. Up to the 
present the Germans have produced just over four 
hundred books and publications on the Occupation. 
Half of these, at least, are devoted to proving what out- 
siders and worse the French are. It was the same em- 
bittered animosity during critical years, and conse- 
quently nearly all the newspapers published in un- 
occupied country, all the humorous sheets, placed by 
the French on the verboten list. One torrent of : ‘““We 
have one foe, one foe alone—Frankreich !”” Naturally, 
the French could not allow such contaminating stuff 
into their area. Supposing the good Mainzers started 
thinking likewise! So the Third Zone bookstalls and 
kiosks were systematically visited and raided for anti- 
French literature, and a printed booklet was kept 
permanently in circulation advising the population of 
the newspapers, reviews, novels, brochures and whatnot 
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which had been forbidden, and anyone found in posses- 
sion of a prohibited article was liable to summary 
punishment. At the worst period—the Ruhr—the 
French zone was as good as denuded of everything 
printed across the Rhine. 

The Americans and ourselves and the small Belgian 
contingent north of us did not have to view things so 
drastically. There was always a black list in existence, - 
varying in size according to the run of events externally 
and now and then comprising some of the principal 
organs of German opinion, but generally speaking we, 
at any rate, came to the conclusion that “Unoccupied”’ 
opinion could not be kept from the Rhinelanders 
and that even if it could, it didn’t much matter. On 
the other hand, the newspapers that were printed on 
the spot had to conform to a strict standard. Policy 
was to refrain from censorship prior to publication, but 
laid down that the first copies off the machines were to 
be submitted to Intelligence. If anything judged 
inimical to the Occupation was found therein the 
presses had to be stopped at once and the offending 
article or passage deleted. In bad cases the paper 
would be suppressed for anything up to a week. In 
broad outline editors could print pretty well all the 
straight news they liked, but they might not criticise 
the Occupation, the Allied forces, Britain or her Allies, 
or print what was held to be tendentious comment on 
the general political situation and course of events. A 
wide enough veto, yet the initial liberty given to Rhine- 
land editors—that of being able to print without sub- 
mission to the censor—was a sound idea. It invested 
the good Herr Redaktor with a greater sense of respon- 
sibility and it gradually taught him, in the school of 
experience of lost circulation and decreased advertise- 
ments through stoppages, just how far he might go. 
Subterfuges would occasionally be resorted to, such as 
lifting articles and comment intact from German or 
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American or even from English publications, but in the 
long run editors chose to fall in with the letter as well as 
with the spirit of the regulations, even to the length of 
submitting in advance to the censor any matter of 
which they were not sure. 

The wholesale reading of the German Press—a brain- 
clogging and eye-aching affair—also produced results of 
value in the way of military and civil information. 

The postal and parcel censorship was a terrific job— 
although mercifully slackened as time went by until 
in the end it came to be a very small affair indeed in the 
British zone. Until the (blockade) interruption of 
Germans corresponding with other countries came to be 
lifted at the commencement of 1920, the Rhinelanders 
likewise might not post letters abroad ; but they posted 
like mad among themselves and into unoccupied Ger- 
many. As an instance, in eight months seventeen 
million letters passed alone to the Coblenz censors, who 
could open no more than three per cent. In the Cologne 
area the number of missives was considerably greater. 
This almighty mail was divided into four classes : 


(a) Incoming from unoccupied Germany. Out- 
going to neighbouring zones. 


(b) Outgoing to unoccupied Germany. German 
official correspondence. 


Numbers one and two monopolized attention. We 
retained dozens of readers in the post office. These 
would hand in correspondence of interest to “I,” and 
offending matter might either be copied or cut out. 
Personal and business letters provided the most infor- 
mation, and particularly registered and special delivery 
letters—the Germans, by some weird process of thought, 
apparently imagining that such would be passed over as 
“too obvious.”’ Information as derived from the mails 
was grouped as follows ; 
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Political comment 

Attitude towards occupying troops 
Financial 

Food and fuel conditions 

Industry and Economics 
Transportation and Sanitation 
Miscellaneous 


Thus it will be seen that some of the information 
obtained would be turned to the benefit of the Rhine- 
landers themselves. 

The parcel opening was largely confined to the first 
year, when it was illicit to send food and other supplies 
into the rest of Germany. Here are figures for the first 
six months for one zone only: Packages posted, 
1,321,896. Packages opened, 15,066. Implying a 
steady stream of parcels to be tackled, at the rate of 
seven thousand a day! 

The control of civilian circulation annoyed the 
Rhinelanders perhaps more than any other restriction. 
Anyone desiring to travel in unoccupied Germany or 
to visit a neighbouring zone had to get a pass, and no 
favouritism would be shown. The big bugs had to 
queue up with the little. The French used purposely 
to keep long lines of civilians queued up hour after 
hour on the principle of ““You did the same in Belgium 
and northern France.’’ Circulation was much freer in 
final years—for instance, Germans could go anywhere 
they liked in Wiesbaden, by car or by train or on foot 
—but in earlier years it was not so. Among other 
things a card index was kept of all Germans entering 
the Rhineland, quite a number of these visitors being 
in due course blacklisted. 

Telegraph and telephone control was also chiefly a 
matter of early days, though Intelligence listened-in 
to telephone conversations almost up to Locarno. 

All intended public meetings or gatherings had to be 
notified to “I,”” which would detail plain-clothes police 
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to attend and report on anything uttered in the way 
of incitement to disaffection. This check endured to the 
end, there being a local cause célébre at Wiesbaden 
when I was there as late as the autumn of 1929. The 
affair concerned a band playing Die Wacht am Rhein at 
a féte. The conductor—the chief of police, by the way— 
contended that he had not played that soulful air, but 
had only woven it into a potpourri which had been duly 
passed by Intelligence. This was proven and brought 
about an acquittal. Alas, at the very end, the wily 
Fritz had bamboozled “‘T’’ ! 

Spying and contra-espionage—which used to be 
buried away under the cryptic style I (b) in B.E.F. 
days—entered upon a fresh cycle in the Rhineland. No 
Mata Haris. No pulsating heroines with carrier- 
pigeons cooing in their corsages (and giving the show 
away). Plain, dull men. Taking the train, plainly, dully, 
into Germany and keeping their eyes and ears open. 
The game was, of course, child’s play compared with 
the grim, sealed years. One carried one’s life no longer 
in one’s hand. None the less, it was an unhealthy pas- 
time ; while, in order to come by really authentic in- 
formation, agents had to retain much of their old 
cunning. German nationals were taken on for work 
in the Rhineland itself and also in unoccupied terri- 
tory, once the fellows (very few, if any, women) had 
shown their worth and given evidence that they stood 
in contact with sound sources. They were well enough 
paid—perhaps £10 to £20 a month plus expenses— 
and were dispensed with the moment their information 
came under suspicion. Their co-operation was dis- 
tinctly slimey, yet could not roundly be called the 
traitor’s part, not a few holding that they were spying 
against the old régime. The main business of these 
misguided patriots whom the Allies encouraged so 
deftly was to investigate all factories and workshops 
where war material might be hastily contrived ; to pay 
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special attention to the chemical industry, obtaining 
samples, patents and recipes where possible ; to keep 
a permanent weather-eye open for any signs of secret 
gas; to note the lie and dimensions of stadiums in 
case these were merely camouflaged aerodromes ; 
and to dig out anything which might be envisaged as a 
violation of the Treaty. The whole thing—with our 
own agents as with these Germans—was singularly 
devoid of the dramatic; purveyors of spy fiction 
would have been dreadfully disappointed by the 
ultimate manifestation of that art which means so 
much to them, for gulling the public. 

Down at Coblenz the Americans once accomplished 
a first-rate piece of work. Their spy show was known 
as G.2.B. Well, G.2.B. got wind of a Spartacist pro- 
posal to propaganda the Doughboys. This was in 
February, 1919, when Liebknecht’s party was still a 
force to be reckoned with and when the Doughboys 
were in much of an unsettled mood for reasons which 
I have indicated. The Spartacists thought they had a 
real chance of winning over a large number of Ameri- 
cans. Coblenz heard of things and sent a young Ge man- 
American enlisted man to Berlin, where he was to pose 
as a deserter and wheedle his way into the confidence 
of the Communists. This he achieved with such success 
that he not only was initiated into the party, thereby 
getting to know all the active members and the work- 
ings, but was actually chosen to take the insidious 
literature that had been prepared to Coblenz, there to 
distribute it among his pals. The young American 
readily agreed to this—they promised if he should be 
shot that one day he’d have a national memorial in the 
States—and off he started for the Rhine with six 
thousand exemplars of the incitement to mutiny. 

The smart young agent was also able to indicate 
authorship—an American newspaper correspondent at 
that moment at Diisseldorf. The delinquent was 
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handed down to Coblenz, tried by court-martial, and 
let off with four weeks in gaol. 

The French had the most penetrating and far-flung 
espionage system both in the Rhineland and beyond. 
There was rather too much of a suspicion of intimida- 
tion and bullying about some of their methods, and 
such is seldom in the last analysis much good. The 
Sireté-Générale recruited just on two thousand German 
nationals—the total was kept about constant—by vary- 
ing methods, not excluding menaces and even black- 
mail. The Streté is hardly a counterpart of Scotland 
Yard. Crime is dealt with by the “Police d’Etat.”’ The 
Sireté is in essence a political police, about a thousand 
strong, and working in liaison with the Ministries of 
War, Foreign Affairs, and the Interior. Operating 
under the first-named, the Streté had headquarters at 
Mainz where officials numbered in the region of fifty 
and composed the nucleus of a general espionage 
system covering the whole of Germany. Sub-bureaux 
existed at Coblenz and Trier, the camouflage nomen- 
clature for these branches, as for the central one, being 
“bureaux statistiques,’ “economiques” and ‘‘tech- 
niques.” The territory was further divided into a 
dozen sectors, each sector being staffed by ten or twelve 
Sireté men, making a grand total for the whole zone of 
some two hundred. Method was for these camouflaged 
Sireté officials to employ so-called “recruiters” among 
the civil population—Germans who went out and re- 
cruited agents proper for the business of spying in 
Rhineland and the rest of Germany. The Streté made 
a point of trying to recruit Germans of weak moral 
fibre, or who were in difficulties, or living beyond their 
means, or who bore grudges. And once any such person 
was caught in the net, gave something away, he would 
be held to further “‘duty” by threats of his being re- 
ported to the German authorities. 

Recruiters earned anything from fifteen hundred to 
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three thousand francs a month, plus bonuses of two or 
three hundred francs for every fresh indicator—or spy— 
they managed to rope in. A standing rule was that when 
these Germans in the toils of the Streté came in immi- 
nent danger of being arrested by their own countrymen 
they were shepherded back into France and given 
employment there. 

Finally, security. To secure the safety of the Army 
of Occupation there had to be criss-crossing of several 
sections. Not all Security Officers were even directly 
under “‘I.’’ Some were attached to the delegates of the 
High Commission. Our Coblenz Commissioner required 
eyes in Cologne and his representatives there would 
have under them Security Officers detached from the 
Special Branch. These officers had to do everything 
from going the round of theatres and night clubs 
seeing that jokes were not made against the French 
(we didn’t care a hoot what jokes were made at our 
own expense provided they were not absolutely im- 
possible but the enormous dignity of our dear Ally 
permitted no such shafts). . . to near-gate-crashing 
into entrenched Rhineland “‘Society’’ in search of 
opinion, feeling, reaction. This latter was rarely if ever 
accomplished. The barrier was down for good and all 
in this quarter. Impoverished, humiliated, with ran- 
cour in its heart, “‘Society’”’ was sometimes not quite 
sure if it did not dislike us more cordially even than the 
French who were at least open enemies (the shame of 
being beaten by such an unkempt, undersized crowd !), 
whereas we virtuously professed to disapprove of what 
was happening but allowed it to go on just the same. 
Why ? Because we were frightened of the French ? 
Or because we stood to gain in trade from a downed 
Germany—but did not want to be tarred by the 
downing ? Or sheer, verdammte, supercilious supe- 
riority ? German Society never ceased debating along 
these lines, concerning ourselves. That we knew, 
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FOR about two years, in 1921-23, the British Army 

of the Rhine and its civilian appendages—said to 
have numbered at this period some eight thousand, 
mostly in Cologne—experienced all the joys and thrills 
of possessing practically unlimited wealth. Try as they 
would, as the mark slumped and slumped against ster- 
ling, these fortunate ones found it increasingly difficult 
to develop their full spending capacity. After a full 
day’s perfect orgy of buying and enjoying themselves, 
they still had wads of marks left over at the end. 
Utterly demoralizing, yet so gorgeous ! These two years 
in Cologne went to constitute an unique and fabulous 
economic freak. It was not quite the same later 
when the mark nose-dived down, down, dizzily down, 
until one had to take along a suitcase in order to 
have enough paper milliards to pay for lunch or dinner 
in a restaurant. I recollect I was in Munich some 
months before that time. We used to take our meals in 
a fine old place called Preising, a favourite menu being 
trout, venison, with ‘‘May bowl” as beverage, a lovely 
cup of the finest Moselle. Of course we were regular 
profiteers, Schieber, rotters, to gorge like that when so 
many in Munich had to be satisfied with Weisswurst 
and a Dunkel in the gardens of the Léwenbraii, but a 
fact in mitigation was that we found it next to impos- 
sible to spend less than we did for those feasts of 
Lucullus at Preising. They rarely came to more than a 
million or two, perhaps one and sixpence ; the bore was 
to have to (roughly) count out all the notes from one’s 
dispatch case. 
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In contrast to this, spending was quite difficult dur- 
ing the culminating crazy spell of 1923, on the Rhine 
as everywhere else. Apart from not being able to carry 
enough money on the person, many of the shops de- 
clined to do business or only opened surlily for an hour 
or two, while if the shop-keepers ‘‘rumbled”’ things 
and saw you were a foreigner, they promptly demanded 
dollar and pound prices for their goods, which was 
absurd. Officers had a remedy against this and could 
continue their glorious bargains “‘on the exchange” 
into the billions and trillions of marks stage; but 
hardly lesser mortals. The officers just brought a 
military policeman shopping with them (perhaps not 
many did, but it was known). The shop-keeper was 
held between two fires : if he refused to sell, he violated 
German law; if he overcharged, British. 

In Cologne, in 1921-23, these Aladdin-like days 
reached their peak. It was not quite the same in the 
French area, in Mainz and Wiesbaden, owing to the 
franc having depreciated as well—although not enough, 
of course, to prevent our Allies basking in the temporary 
financial sun, which they did to the full. But it took 
the French somewhat differently. They acquired every- 
thing they could, at dirt cheap prices, and sent the 
goods back for re-sale in France—grand pianos to 
cocaine (a good deal of the latter would be smuggled 
into France by poilus going on leave). There was 
long-seeing method in the French way. We and the 
Americans went about things rather more _light- 
headedly. For instance, a second French scheme for 
preying on the mortally stricken mark concerned the 
migration into the Rhineland of hundreds of French 
families with a view to these setting up in commerce 
locally, to the ousting of native firms. At one time 
over four hundred French commercials were operating 
in Mainz alone. A French business man or tradesman 
possessing savings, say, of 50,000 francs, transferred 
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into the Rhineland as a trillionaire in marks. As it 
suited the French game of Separatism admirably, 
these newcomer civilians were granted every incentive 
and protection by the military machine. (They are, of 
course, all gone long since, though not before having 
been indemnified out of Reparations in a roundabout 
way.) 

As for the Americans at Coblenz, discipline ruled- 
out much spending locally, so Sammies and Dough- 
boys preferred to run up to the great city of Cologne for 
the unloading of their magical dollars. Thus—as 
there were few Allied nationals elsewhere in Germany 
these troubled early years—it may be said that it was 
Cologne which witnessed the maddest expression of 
buying and spending on the falling mark. Speaking 
from memory, I believe it is so that the mark slipped 
from 1,200 (to the pound) to 98,000 in the two years in 
question, and that it remained for long stabilized at 
each of these quotations. It was in between—when the 
mark slipped hundreds, sometimes thousands of points 
in a day—that the fun waxed fastest and most furious. 
In her “Life in the Occupied Area,’’ Miss Katharine 
Tynan gives a good notion of what occured : 

‘English-speaking people in Cologne ate, drank, 
slept and dreamt the mark. Some of them were un- 
blushingly selfish and greedy. Their rejoicings when 
the mark slumped were open and unashamed. They 
talked with sparkling eyes and a heightened colour in 
the banks, the streets, the shops, the restaurants, any 
public place, with Germans standing round gazing at 
them with large, childlike eyes. 

‘““_.. It came to be a keen game between buyer and 
seller. When there was a sudden slump in the mark, we 
rushed to buy before the shopkeepers had time to dis- 
cover the slump and change the tickets. By order of 
the British High Commission, goods in the shop- 
windows must have their prices marked. Sometimes, in 
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a bad slump the shops shut hurriedly in the faces of 
customers, while they changed the tickets. Monday was 
always a bad day to buy with a falling mark, because 
all day Sunday was given up to changing the tickets. 
The axiom in Cologne was: ‘If you see a thing you 
really want to buy, buy as soon as the mark falls.’ ” 

Again: “It was one of the joys of Cologne to be able . 
to bring a flush of joy to the cheek and tears to the eyes 
of your manicurist or a messenger by a tip which was 
nothing to you but a great sum to them.”’ 

And succinctly: “The prayer we should all have 
said daily in Cologne was, ‘Lord, keep me from greed’ !”’ 
Miss Tynan adds: ‘I can remember a time when it 
took me an hour and a half to pay my weekly bill in 
20,000 mark notes, which were all one could get at the 
time.”” Long before this period slates were hung above 
hotel beds, and the first thing the breakfast-waiter 
would do each morning would be to wipe out the pre- 
vious day’s price of the room and chalk up the figure 
for the next twenty-four hours. 

The crux of it was, at least for the more sensitive, 
that as often as not one felt a beast after some parti- 
cularly astonishing shopping foray . . . and proceeded 
to buy one’s soul back by giving away to the wonder- 
ing Germans in one’s billet many of the ill-gotten bar- 
gains. The whole business of life was topsy-turvy. Such 
a shopping foray one would embark upon sometimes out 
of sheer tedium. “Let’s go and raid Tietz this after- 
noon !’’ would come over the tea tray as one might say : 
“Let’s go and see a Talkie.” Tietz is the big depart- 
mental store of Germany, and here one could acquire 
much of a like gamut of articles as at Selfridge’s or 
Harrods—albeit the quality in Cologne at this period 
was distinctly inferior. German taste is also pretty 
dreadful in so many things, yet the ugliness and in- 
feriority of most of the merchandise did not stop 
Tommy and “those damned civilians’ (G.H.Q.’s pet 
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epithet for the camp followers) from acquiring goods 
wholesale. Especially did many of the Englishwomen 
of the Occupation succumb to Rhenish finery. The furs, 
frocks, furbishings were too ghastly for words—the 
Rhenish colour scheme alone being apt to bring on a 
liver attack—‘‘but, my dear, just think of the price !” 
And off Mrs. Smith would career on a thrilling exposé of 
her very latest bargains. A genuine Siberian mink for 
twelve and sixpence! This summer suiting for little 
Gerald—tenpence! ‘And the number of knick-knacks 
I’ve got, dear, for presents for the future!’ It was all 
very sordid ... and very human. Here were people, 
many quite poor people, wonderfully able to gratify 
the thrill of acquisitiveness. How should they not do 
so? Were they responsible for what was happening ? 
Well, then ! 

Everyone became a financial expert. Even the 
“last-out” Tommy of eighteen carried his pencil and 
note-book with him, while, in the case of officers 
the prognostications attained dizzy mathematical 
heights. In club and mess, the mark was never ‘‘shop”’ 
—indeed, for a long while there was rarely another sub- 
ject of conversation. It became a hobby with the 
troops to convert their marks into sterling, hold for a 
few days, and then re-convert into marks. As the mark 
was always falling, they could not lose on the trans- 
action. For a brief spell Mr. Atkins led a bloated life 
that will endure in Army lore long after most of us are 
dead. He became, as I have indicated, ‘“‘Champagne 
Thomas.”” Nothing but bubbly—and good, dry stuff, 
none of your rotten sugar !—would he condescend to 
imbibe. The Rhine wines he found beneath his palate, 
likewise the beer. In café and restaurant it would be: 
“Hi, Ober! One flasche of bubbly! None of your 
tricks, and look slippy.”” The Army quaffed champagne, 
the Army rode round in taxis, the Army spilt marks on 
“Frauleins.”” And perhaps Thomas might succeed in 
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spending four or five bob, all told, for the most hectic of 
nights ’twixt the successive embraces of Bacchus and 
Venus. 
~ “Everything,” wrote the Army paper in after years, 
“was absurdly cheap if bought at the right moment. A 
good overcoat could be bought for three shillings, 
champagne and wines from twopence to sixpence a 
bottle, and many people bought German boots at less 
than one shilling per pair. Higher and higher was the 
mark inflated, and one morning, in twenty minutes it 
had dropped (or risen) from sixteen billions to fifty-six 
billions to the pound. The British community took full 
advantage of these conditions ; travel tours were in- 
dulged in, cabarets, theatres and charabancs did record 
business. ”’ | 

Great days! Highly demoralizing for all concerned, 
no doubt. Yet great days. Army regulations said it 
was “unfair” to profiteer, as was being so flagrantly 
done, but that cut no ice at all. As for “those damned 
civilians,’’ the Domplatz simply called them vampires. 
Coming over here and battening on the misfortune of 
others ! Had G.H.Q. had its way at this stage, it 1s safe 
to say that there would have been a wholesale nettoyage 
of all civilian camp-followers in Cologne other than 
those accredited to the several services connected with 
the Occupation, and the wives and families of the mili- 
tary. The “damned civilians’ were never more unpopu- 
lar than in 1920-22. That some of them were trying to 
start honestly in business, that many were ex-service 
men unable to find employment at home, did not much 
matter. This was the Regular Army again, and suffice 
that it definitely did not like ‘‘outside” civilians. 

Naturally, there was much to be said for the Army 
viewpoint. Here was a congested, underfed commu- 
nity, and one, moreover, the watching of which was 
quite a big enough job without the additional problem 
presented by several thousand British civilians roam- 
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ing the city. So G.H.Q. did everything possible it could 
think of to discourage the hangers-on. To none save 
those possessing the coveted pink identity card or 
“revocable pass’? would our headquarters grant any 
privileges—and in an uneasy, abnormal city hke occu- 
pied Cologne, these latter were often the breath of carry- 
ing on. The pink card meant that you were “super” 
local law and civilians, that you were resplendently of 
the Occupiers. The lack of it put one on a par with the 
German inhabitants. All unaccredited British nationals 
were put by ordinance under German law and, later, the 
humiliation—for such it was intended to be and such it 
was—spread to these unwanted ones having to apply 
for German identity cards. The army disowned all 
thought of them. The B.A.O.R. (British Army of 
Rhine) was exclusively there to protect itself and the 
Rhineland High Commission during the enactment of 
the latter’s ordinances. It offered no protection what- 
ever to the British civilian element, which was there of 
its own volition, whereas the soldier was doing a spe- 
cific job of work. So the cold-shouldered civilian 
element not unnaturally bethought of arming itself, 
and freely acquired revolvers. But as Germans were 
not allowed to go about armed, G.H.Q. promptly 
swooped down upon the British offenders and many 
were up before their own Summary Court. Pressure of 
another kind was also brought to bear—on the “‘tum- 
mies’ of our nationals, as you might say. For a long 
while these had been able to secure rations from the 
town major, against payment. Of a sudden at one 
period this privilege was cut off. The city was low in 
foodstuffs at the time, and the poor “damned civi- 
lians’’ would have had to have drawn their belts 
tighter and tighter, but this particular ordinance was 
apparently not to the liking of the Home Government— 
British nationals, after all, had every right to live ina 
foreign country, even when this was occupied mili- 
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tarily—and the ‘‘useless mouths’ were shortly after- 
wards allowed to draw rations again from the Army 
canteens. 

However, not many weeks elapsed before G.H.Q. 
stepped in once again. This time it was over spirits and 
cigarettes. Far too many examples of these, purchased 
at a very low figure at the Army canteens, were finding 
their way into German shop windows. Obviously the 
“damned civilians’ were at the back of it! Making a 
business of it! So a ukase went forth prohibiting the 
sale of canteen intoxicants and tobacco to unaccredited 
civilians. (This did not, however, terminate the illicit 
dealing, the “damned soldiery’”’ being equally guilty.) 

If one relates all these seeming trifles to-day, it is 
mainly because they constituted the leit motif of much 
of Rhine Army talk and polemics at the time. Another 
civilian grouse of equal dimensions had to do with the 
Domplatz mandarins’ point-blank refusal to do any- 
thing for unaccredited ones in the way of rents and 
securing accommodation. In packed Cologne, and with 
the currency never of like value two successive morn- 
ings, this housing problem was perhaps the most acute 
of all local difficulties. G.H.Q.’s attitude to their un- 
wanted kinsmen and women was explicitly made 
known in the sentence: “‘We didn’t ask you to 
come and we're not going to help you to stop !”’ 

Yet when there’s a will there’s a wangle. 

“Turned down,” as they were by their own people, 
the small army of unwanted civilians of the Occupation 
managed to secure most things by bribery and corrup- 
tion and by skilfully posing before the Germans as if 
they enjoyed an equal status to the holders of pink 
identity cards. Nor did the Germans often “rumble” 
things. Confronted by a Briton in quest of this or that, 
they at once did everything in their power to satisfy 
the conqueror. It would have been quite inconceivable 
to them, had they given a thought to the matter, that 
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these civilian Englaender enjoyed no higher status than 
they themselves—the vanquished. And no one en- 
lightened them. So that the ostracised camp-followers 
really had not such a dreadful lot to complain of, as 
things worked out. Jointly with one Thomas Atkins 
they had a high old time, the highest most of them will 
ever have in this world. They lived like the proverbial 
fighting cocks, although hardly one of them but at one 
time or another must have experienced the qualms of 
conscience. In many ways it was a nasty, distressing 
interlude, of covetousness run wild, of ceaseless gamb- 
ling, of Rhenish girls prostituting themselves freely 
for a few thousand marks... for sixpence or less. But 
it was still to all intents and purposes war and worse 
things happened during 1914-18. Nor was this the 
worst period for the Germans. While we dashed mil- 
lions of marks about these two crazy years the Germans 
themselves indulged only a lesser orgy of squander- 
mania. As money might be useless the next day, and 
saving was an insanity, the inhabitants bought every- 
thing they could, right and left. Prices soared, but 
wages soared also—largely from vast local jerry-build- 
ing for our Army. Indeed, our presence must have gone 
far to ward off hardship during this period. Wages to 
Germans, paid by Germans, were incredibly low. But 
I am not going further into the mark maze. With 
wages and prices what they were over a long period, 
no one ever knew just how lots and lots of Germans 
lived from day to day. One only knew that they did 
live—maybe by the working of some occult arrange- 
ment among themselves. 


CHAPTER XIII 


; INSTITUTIONS 

HE memories of ex-Rhinelanders will have dimmed 
indeed ere two local institutions are forgotten : 
the Summary Court and the Cologne Post. Each was a 
pure growth of the times ; each became part and parcel 
of daily life on the Rhine; each in a different manner 
brought England thither, making her known; each 
was characteristic of the national restraint and adap- 
tability ; each endured from first to last. Together the 
pair went to form the most distinctive dual sprouting 

of our Occupation. 

One had but to attend at the dispensing of military 
justice by a certain Other, and where the accused was 
not only guilty in advance but, as you might say, 
already guillotined, to appreciate how fairly and mode- 
rately matters devolved in our Summary Court, for 
seven years at Cologne and for the last four years at 
Wiesbaden. The Germans themselves always admitted 
it, if at the same time they did not cease to object to 
being tried by soldiers at all. But that had to be. The 
supreme authority in Rhineland may have been civi- 
lian in character, but the Occupation being entirely 
military, justice had of necessity to repose beside a 
sword. In our case a precise policy was laid down from 
the first. We should only arrest and try German 
nationals whose alleged misdeeds concerned the Army 
of Occupation and its presence on the Rhine. In no 
way should we interfere in the meting out of German- 
to-German justice. The Germans possessed their own 
courts, which they could continue to use for the thrash- 
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ing out of their domestic troubles, both civil and crimi- 
nal. The work of these local courts remained intact. 
Until an Army interest was involved. Then in stepped 
the Summary Court, shearing the State authorities of 
some of their power. 

The Summary Court was like nothing in our own 
lauded judicial system. Your legal purist would have 
turned from the bybrid in horror—since what was it 
but a blending of the Old Bailey, Bow Street and the 
county court, all rolled in one ? A murder case, lasting 
perhaps days, might follow on a charge of giving a 
soldier a glass of wine after hours or a prosecution for 
having over-priced a commodity in a shop window. If 
in no sense a court martial, the Summary Court was 
none the less juryless and in the sole hands of a pre- 
siding officer in regard to the holding of the scales— 
in very serious cases he would be joined by one or two 
other officers. This omnipotent personage was for long 
Major H. Gatehouse, a barrister in civil life. For a 
lengthy span, also, Captain N. Parkes, of the Northamp- 
tonshire Regiment, acted as prosecutor. Evidence 
came to him from plain-clothes personnel operating 
under the A.P.M. Accused Germans could brief their 
own defending counsel. 

The far-famed ‘‘Britische Militargericht’”’ began by 
being located in the ground floor of the Palace of 
Justice, a minute’s walk from Cologne cathedral. 
Here the court sat twice a week at ten a.m. (oftener at 
the commencement and during certain strained times 
later). Outside were armed sentries. The accused 
would be conducted within the precincts by a German 
policeman who would hand over his charge to a cor- 
poral on guard in the court room. The public part of 
the latter was usually well filled, and all would stand 
while the prisoner took the German oath, hand up. The 
unfolding of the case by the prosecution, the hearing 
(via an interpreter) of witnesses for and against, the 
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case for the defence, proceeded along normal lines. 
Only then was routine modified: the President con- 
ferring with himself regarding conviction or acquittal 
and as to degree of punishment in the former event. 

In this manner 3,700 cases were heard at Cologne and 
1,000 at Wiesbaden. I believe that the highest figure 
reached was about forty prisoners a week, and the 
average punishment meted out, all through, from 
seven to fourteen days’ imprisonment. In a large 
percentage of cases fines, with time to pay, would be 
imposed. In which connection the Summary Court 
became known among the civilian population for taking 
into account salary being earned and family to support 
in stressful times. 

British troops were, of course, not tried here. Things 
with them were even more “summary.” Yet despite 
one or two heavily-charged weeks early on, there was at 
no time as much “‘crime’”’ in Cologne as at Rouen 
during the War, a fair index that our men did not run 
to excess while they were the lords of the earth, any 
more, or as much as they were wont to do in a great 


war-time base. For it should be borne in mind that .- 


“‘crime’’ was considerably easier to commit in Cologne, 
owing to the existence of restrictions which never 
obtained in the French city. Consorting with women 
and drinking spirits, to instance but two examples. 
After the first months of understandable license and 
liberty-taking, military behaviour settled down to be 
definitely good. 

Proceedings in the Summary Court were noted for 
their ordered thoroughness and meticulous probing. 
Perhaps the “Britische Militargericht”’ was even apt to 
err on the side of dragging things out. Its perpetual 
interpretation from German into English and vice 
versa, its garrulous witnesses, its long-winded speeches 
by both sides, its little pomposities and its circuitous- 
ness, made for a slow rate of progress beside standard 
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Law Courts procedure, which, heaven knows, is not 
noted for its sprightliness. Sometimes a trivial case— 
a girl taken from a soldier’s taxi in the “no fratting’’ 
days—might run into hours and hours while the cogs of 
martial justice rotated with War Office dignity and 
precision (and determined slow-motion). 

Nevertheless, all said and done, here was justice in 
conditions highly peculiar and most easily to be taken 
advantage of by the unscrupulous or the bully. Justice 
for all . . .and what a mixture, what a gamut of the 
body social, passed before the presiding officer in those 
eleven years ! Hausfraus who had not put the truth on 
their compulsory billet ng-boards hung outside their 
front doors ; gawdy and repellent females of the Gur- 
zingerstrasse ; “‘cat’’ burglars eternally tempted by 
windows left open in English billets ; café-keepers who 
had omitted to be careful; chafing Spartacists found 
with Brownings; grabbing retailers prosecuted for 
trying a special price for the Englander; ex-Field- 
greys, in the grip of mortal jealousy, accused of way- 
laying isolated so‘diers ; road-hogs; disgruntled pro- 
fessional men who had been unable to resist setting 
themselves down in carriages reserved for officers ; 
Germans guilty of insulting conduct “by word, act or 
gesture” (astonishingly few prosecutions eventuated 
under this head, about a dozen a year, considering the 
constant mixing of troops and civilians ; but then it has 
been suggested that perhaps our men, and their 
womenfolk, did not always understand what was said 
about them) ; vagrants and others found sheltering in 
military premises; Sunday roysterers roped in for 
hurling epithets (or potatoes) at passing military cars ; 
bribers, swindlers, traffickers, procurers—and pro- 
curesses—inciters to disorder . . . the long file of 
Germans who tasted of the Summary Court could be 
extended and extended. 

In opening times quite fifty per cent. of prosecutions 
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were “‘café cases.”” Beer and wine were alone sanctioned, 
and the military police used to have to devote quite a 
deal of their time to “rumbling the transgressor.”’ 
Nor was their work rendered the lighter by demobilized 
ones returning from England and entering the bar 
business. The Redcaps used to act as agents provo- 
cateurs, entering cafés in civilian clothes and ordering 
drinks they had no right to ask for. A duty which made 
them none too popular. The system was, moreover, 
open to obvious abuses, such as receiving bribes from 
a café-keeper. There was glee once in Cologne when a 
Redcap himself got arrested. Not in a “café case, ’’but 
for taking back a prostitute to the respectable home 
where he was billeted, thereby committing ‘‘an offence 
to the house.” 

Next in order of frequency came the illegal posses- 
sion of arms. No civilian, of any nationality, was 
allowed to carry weapons—revolvers or knives or any- 
thing else—but the ordinance was never even remotely 
complied with. For one thing, weapons were so easy to 
come by in the wake of the disbanded Fieldgreys, 
while occasions for their use were never lacking. For 
years Cologne was much of a force-ridden city with an 
underworld all its own. The vicious circle came to pre- 
vail there of men carrying arms in self-defence, and of 
their eventually using those arms not in self-defence. 
German nationals had to submit to search at all times 
and in all places. Mention of arms recalls a case which 
could make a short story. 

A certain flighty Frau and her equally gadahout 
young daughter wished to be rid of a husband and 
father whose moral code was so strict that he formally 
forbade the couple visiting cafés frequented by the 
troops. The mother and daughter wished to profit by 
the times ; at every step they saw themselves balked. 
In France they would probably have killed the ob- 
structor and been duly acquitted. Here on the Rhine, 
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in view of ordinances in existence, feminine emanci- 
pation did not require such drastic action. The two 
women simply smuggled a revolver into their tor- 
mentor’s pocket and then informed against him. 
Arrested, the husband had to go to prison. And the 
trollops were able to go to their cafés until he came out 
again, when they repeated the procedure. 

Other Summary Court cases included trouble over 
identity cards, entering reserved carriages (sometimes 
a train would be crammed and a subaltern lolling in 
solitary state in an empty compartment: the Germans 
but to grin and bear it), being on British premises with- 
out authority, being in illegal possession of British 
Government property, profiteering and non-marking of 
prices—the court had to fix a margin between selling 
price and wholesale cost—and lése majesté against 
the troops—usually in the form of breaking the 
ranks. 

A graph would have shown that the more serious 
offences invariably coincided with distinctive phases of 
the Occupation. Thus, in 1920, hunger demoralization 
brought a forty-five per cent. crease in cases. All 
manner of thieving and corruption was rife then, 
also violence, and events found an echo in the Sum- 
mary Court. It was the same when the French went 
into the Ruhr and when the Americans departed from 
Coblenz. This latter happening caused the younger 
Germans to “get above themselves,’’ and not only were 
Englishwomen insulted in the streets, but British 
_ officers set upon. It required several salutary sentences 
to quieten things down again. The same phenomenon, 
less understandable or forgivable, marked the closing 
weeks both at Cologne and Wiesbaden. The Germans, 
with impending liberation and riddance of the troops in 
the air, took liberties with the ordinances, knowing 
perhaps that they would never have to serve any sen- 
tence that might be passed on them—since these were 
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always served in German prisons. Which reminds me of 
the case of Sergeant Swaboda, the only murder trial to 
come before the Court. This individual, who formed 
part of a band going round cutting off the hair of 
‘“‘consorting’’ German girls, murdered a New Zealander 
in 1919 but was not brought to trial until he re-entered 
Occupied Territory six years later when he was sen- 
tenced to death. The Commander-in-Chief commuted 
this to penal servitude for life, but the condemned man 
was not transferred to England, and, as can be imagined, 
had several years more to serve when we left Wiesbaden. 
The Germans immediately released him, as they did the 
score or so of other prisoners likewise serving sentences 
passed by our Summary Court. 

(Three causes célébres affecting the troops were the 
murder of a German girl, Louisa Fuchs, by a certain 
Corporal G.; the dual killing of an N.C.O. and a German 
married woman, by a second N.C.O.; and the murder, at 
Mulheim, of a girl called Stasiak by Private W. The 
accused were actuated by jealousy, and one at least is 
still serving his sentence in a northern gaol.) 

A conspicuous feature of the Summary Court’s his- 
tory was the total absence of political prosecutions such 
as loomed so largely farther south. More than once 
agitators such as Smeets and Dorten came to Cologne 
and we would be asked to arrest them. Instead, they 
would be gently invited to make themselves scarce. A 
trial bordering on the political was that of a man named 
Weide. This took ten days—a record—and, broadly. 
had to do with a German systematically misleading 
our police. 

It is a curious reflection, in passing, that whereas the 
Germans ever waxed indignant against the involved 
French court-martial system with its flock of judges 
and its bureau and barreau, their own judicial methods 
were much closer to the French than they were to ours. 
A German judge behaves much as does a French one, 
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who can be something of a Torquemada, short of the 
burning. The complete lack of any such inquisitorial 
methods on our part, and the necessity for the prosecu- 
tion to bear the onus of making out a case, kept the 
German lawyers continually guessing. Sometimes when 
a case broke down before the defence had been called 
and the accused left the dock there and then, the Ger- 
mans used to look at one another in puzzled, even in 
pained, surprise. Were the verdammte Englander 
playing with them ? 

As the years drew on prosecutions dwindled and 
tended to become progressively less serious. There was 
an increase in cases of Germans posing as British officers 
and making fraudulent requisitions, as also the court 
had before it not a few prosecutions bearing on secret 
meetings of the forbidden Stahlhelm variety. In 
Wiesbaden towards the end, I was told that ‘‘women 
consorting’’ had come to constitute almost the only 
transgression regularly to come before the Court. The 
customary procedure (only flagrant cases were followed 
up) was firstly to issue a warning, next to evacuate the 
offender to unoccupied Germany, and if she returned 
and were caught again, six months’ imprisonment. 

Early on we tried to get M. Tirard to put an ordi- 
nance through putting a stern ban on all prostitution, 
but here was one of the situations where the French 
(and Belgians) simply could not see things in the same 
light ; nay, in the same hemisphere as ourselves. Our 
Allies reported that they had come to a medical under- 
standing on the subject with local authorities, and why 
couldn’t we ? Naturally (or unnaturally, each to her or 
his view) we recoiled from “‘issuing patents for’ or 
“taking the direction of’’ a shameful trade, and the 
penalties above-mentioned were promulgated. 


The Cologne Post (later and Wiesbaden Times) lasted 
ten years and seven months, during which span there 
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was presented an adventure in journalism that should 
have its niche as long as Fleet Street lore is bandied. 
The C.P. matured essentially as the link, on the spot, 
between the Army of Occupation and the outside world, 
as it became also the linking-up organism within the 
garrison itself. Its vicissitudes were famous. What 
other publication ever carried on with foreign “comps” 
ignorant of the language they were setting up in type ? 
What other paper was flooded out, only to appear as 
usual next morning ? Or ever had to hand over its 
first one thousand pounds profit to a Government 
department (the War Office) ? Or carried on, never 
knowing if or when its advertisers (Germans) would 
pay ? Or was three or four times on the very brink of 
ceasing publication, only to be pulled through at the 
last moment ? Or saw its finances disappear into thin 
air when in 1924 the mark recovered from 56 billions to 
18 to the pound ? Or was compelled to cease as a daily 
owing to a Dawes Plan? Yet the C.P. saw these 
buffetings through, and others little less disheartening. 
A small band of men willed that it should be so, and it 
was. There was never much money to be made out of it. 
Fditorially, also, and in presenting the day’s news, 
the embarrassments were unique. The C.P., while it 
started its career under G.H.Q. auspices and a subsidy 
from home (it used to cost sixpence to produce and was 
sold for a penny), was never an official Army organ, nor 
had it to submit to a censorship. Yet it was obliged, 
from first to last, to steer clear of all international 
politics, the chief newspaper topic throughout the years 
of its life. Often it was impossible to give more than a 
paragraph or so to events of first consequence—such as 
the occupation of the Ruhr. While the papers of the 
earth were “‘splashing’”’ that unhappy projection of the 
War, the C.P., printing right next door in an area 
vitally affected, had to go very gently indeed. It was 
the same over Separatism. Again right in the centre 
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of crucial and intimately-interesting events, the paper 
could say practically nothing about them, a form of 
editorial torture which perhaps only those who have 
been connected with newspapers can fully grasp. Of the 
origin of the C.P. Mr. William Le Crerar, the star re- 
porter and only original member of the staff to remain 
until the end, writes : 


Early in 1919 English newspapers were three days 
old when they reached Cologne. The Germans were 
busy with propaganda. I suppose we had 200,000 
men on the Rhine and the need of an English daily 
newspaper was great. Captain W. E. Rolston, of the 
Buffs, and previously of the Royal College of Science 
in South Kensington, thought the Army should have 
its own newspaper, and so, with the approval of 
G.H.Q., he became the founder and first editor of 
the Cologne Post. Its appearance was welcomed with 
shouts of joy by the troops. It gave them not only 
political news of the first importance, but the latest 
sporting news of every kind. Its ‘‘Letters to the 
Editor’ column gave them an outlet for grievances, 
and this feature was the most popular in the news- 
paper until, with the coming of stricter discipline, it 
was thought wiser to drop it. 


Without doubt, the C.P. contributed towards stop- 
ping the rot among our men in the Rhineland in the 
uneasy early days. 

The paper had settled down to its routine task in the 
spring of 1919, when, over-night, and when it was only 
seven weeks old, it leapt into world fame by achieving 
what some aver to be the greatest newspaper scoop of 
the century. It published the draft of the Versailles 
Treaty twenty-four hours ahead of any other paper in 
the universe. The story is worth recalling. Again I 
shall quote Mr. Le Crerar : 
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The draft was rushed from Paris by air, and 
brought by a courier, who was escorted by a body of 
armed motor-cyclists to our office in Cologne. All 
doors were locked. A guard of men with fixed 
bayonets stood at every entrance, and no one was 
allowed to leave or come into the building until the 
machines began printing. 

The only person allowed, as a necessary exception, 
to enter the building was a messenger who handed a 
telegram to Mr. Nevill, the Acting-Editor. Nevill 
opened it, read it, and put it in his pocket, and it was 
not until the papers were actually on the streets that 
he showed the staff the telegram. It was an order to 
hold up the publication of the Treaty. 

“T don’t care if they hang me for it,”’ said Nevill. 
‘“‘We’ve got the greatest scoop ever known.”’ 

Nevill was mght. Generals queued up outside our 
offices to get copies. Soldiers of all ranks almost be- 
sieged us. Germans fought to get a glimpse of this 
historic issue. I heard one German cry out, as he 
read with streaming eyes the terms of the Treaty: 

“My God, this is the end of Germany.” 

Several hours later came permission to publish, but 
all Cologne and half Germany knew by that time 
what Paris had decreed. 

Mr. Nevill later related this incident : 

We were wont to frequent a kind of local “‘Cheshire 
Cheese”’ near the office. We knew, and had even 
become on friendly terms with, several prior German 
clients. After we had seen the historic paper on the 
streets we decided to drink to the occasion, and 
entered the ‘‘Cheese,”’ giving the customary “Guten 
Abend-Zusammen !”’ as we did so. A dead silence 
followed. We sought to break the awkwardness by 
giving the Germans present a “‘Prosit !’’ No response. 
So then we stood and gave each other a ‘‘Cheerio !”’ 
Whereupon one of the Germans came across, broken, 
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his hand out. “Our colonies and our ships !’’ was all 
he said. We left at once. 


Well, naturally things couldn’t maintain that pro- 
fessional tempo. After a day in journalistic heaven the 
staff had to return to the daily grind, which was not 
made the easier by the General Staff now asserting 
itself and by radical pruning of expenditure. 

The C.P. always went all out on sport, giving pages 
to Rhine Army and home events. It also supported the 
drama and music, and a feather in its cap—in leader- 
writer Clarke’s cap—was the series of so-called ‘““Bum- 
meling”’ articles in the course of which the joys of the 
Rhineland were introduced to the younger troops. The 
word to “‘bummel” passed into the language of the 
Army—meaning to go out on the road with a free mind 
and enjoy oneself with no definite purpose or end in 
view. (‘On the bummel” came later to mean some- 
thing slightly more urban and less innocent.) Especially 
was attention given to the picturesque Bergische Land 
and K6nigsforst and Eifel range and to the valleys 
of the Ahr and the Rohr and the Lahn and the Kyll and 
the Mosel. Off for week-end tramps would go the 
Rhine Army, or riding pillion, or (the officers) in cars. 
Alas, though, the Rhineland is no longer what it was 
in my bummeling days more than twenty years ago. 
Then the roads were truly yours—the walker’s. And 
all was quiet and serene. Go there now, and... well, 
it’s the same as everywhere else. 

The C.P. used at first to get its main budget of news 
telegraphed by Reuter on the War Office-Cologne 
private wire, and to the extent of eight hundred com- 
pressed words a day. But about the time of the 
blindly-wielded Geddes Axe Whitehall declined to 
sanction any longer the cost of this enterprise, though 
Reuter’s had cut payment down to a mere £500 a year. 
So other means had to be found for carrying on. These, 
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the London correspondent, Mr. Athelston Ridgeway, 
eveniually devised by telephoning a résumé of the 
day’s news from London to Aldershot, whence R.E. 
Wireless sent the budget on to Cologne. 

The social news of the Occupation figured under a 
daily page, ‘Echoes from Rhineland.’’ Cases in the 
Summary Court remained a permanent feature, while 
there was also a London letter, and special articles on 
military subjects of interest to the men. Racing, radio, 
dramatic criticisms, leading articles, filled in the paper. 
_ As the character of the Occupation changed, so also 
did the C.P. When Cologne took on increasingly the 
tone of a Regular foreign garrison, the Army paper 
dropped one by one its educational and more romantic 
features, to emerge as a purveyor of straight news and 
sport ‘‘written for the majority of our readers— 
soldiers—who like to have things put to them in a 
straightforward manner and in simple language.’’ None 
the less, adventure still lurked just round the corner for 
in 1921-22 there was a “Manchester edition” printed in 
Upper Silesia. In the following year the paper was 
banned in the French zone, despite all the care taken 
over the Ruhr. At the end of 1923 it became clear that 
the ship was foundering in the inflation chaos. Captain 
Haygarth took over, and during his editorship the C.P. 
had to reorganize on a twice-weekly basis, repercussion 
of the Dawes settlement, which caused the Army 
Council to withdraw its financial support. And as a 
bi-weekly the C.P. remained to the end, removing 
from Cologne to Wiesbaden in January, 1926. In its 
new surroundings it had to strike out for itself, and 
thanks to the Germans advertising—and paying— 
particularly Fraulein in search of jobs in England and 
using the “‘small ads’ column, both ends were usually 
made to meet. 

There was a singular C.P. death-roll. Besides the 
founder, Sergeant Nevill died towards the end, and he 
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had been pre-deceased by two others of the small 
staff—Captain Lewis and Mr. Baker. 

For the last souvenir number all the surviving former 
G.O.Cs. on the Rhine sent messages of congratulation on 
good work done, and of farewell, and of wistful regret. 
For the C.P. was definitely in the affection of all. It 
was like losing an old friend. Proof of this was to be had 
in the “auld acquaintance” circulation it enjoyed to 
the end in home and overseas messes and clubs. 

Perhaps the C.P. was the most adventuresome 
offshoot which ever branched from the main Street of 
Adventure. 


CHAPTER XIV 
‘‘POLICING WHITES WITH BROWNS” 


j examining this speck on the Tricolour, a first 

essential is to bear in mind the French attitude 
socially towards coloured people, even the jet-black. 
This differs radically from our own and the Americans’ 
attitude, remaining two white peoples having major 
truck with the non-white. The British bearing is ill- 
defined and varies in different parts of the Empire, but 
so far as these home islands are concerned, one supposes 
it would not be far out to say that only Indians, Arabs, 
and Egyptians of more or less high degree are welcomed 
with any intimacy or cordiality to the domestic hearth. 
On the other hand, a wide tolerance of all coloured 
people prevails on the basis of these sticking to their 
own quarters and resorts. The U.S. attitude is too well 
known to require more than fleeting mention here. 
The Darkie, the Coon, the Nigger, the Octoroon, the 
Quadroon, the Brownie, the Yellow—we know that for 
white Americans there is no half-way house. But then 
the problem is rather more on their doorstep. 

The French, without effort, without thinking, comme 
la chose la plus naturelle au monde, accept as brothers 
socially Algerians, Moroccans, Malgaches, Senegalese, 
Annamites, Tonkinois, Arabs, Guadeloupians, et patati 
et patata. Nuance, scent, be blowed! Zut | Ceux sont 
des hommes comme les autres... . et bien alors ? Nor 
does it matter if Frenchwomen be in the vicinity. On 
the contrary. Among the keenest colour enthusiasts are 
to be found the fair. I have watched an ebony-shining 
deputy circulate as the lion of a Van Dongen premiere. 

166 
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(Ou’ll est beau! Qu’il doit avoir de tempérament !) I 
have also watched the late Siki summon the gendarmes 
to one of the smart American bars of Paris and insist 
on being served, as a French citizen. And I have seen 
an American ‘“‘joint’’ evacuated by its devotees up 
Montparnasse-way because the gendarmes piloted back 
within its precincts a coloured Prince who had been 
ejected. Politically, the French would have to watch 
their steps in this matter, anyway; it agreeably falls 
out for them that they experience no recoil at all from 
coloured contact. Or, rather, perhaps I should say 
that Paris and her large-size imitators do not. In the 
smaller provincial towns there have been protests 
against the garrisoning of Senegalese and Malgaches 
from Madagascar. I recall an instance at Montauban 
in 1922. None the less, in general it may be writ that 
France is the coloured man’s paradise—a phrase a 
well-known negro poet and author once used over the 
apéritif on the Vieux Port at Marseilles, his earthly 
paradise. 

Now—to come to the Rhine—the French are a 
highly ingrowing race. They have been flattering them- 
selves recently, trying to Coué themselves into believing 
that they are now a race of travellers on the strength of 
three or four authors—Duhamel, Dorgelés, Benoit, 
Morand, Siegfried, Maurois—having actually taken ship 
overseas, but ninety-nine per cent. of the population 
remains highly ingrowing. As they do not export them- 
selves physically, save as a sundering of almost surgical 
necessity, so also they do not export themselves men- 
tally, with resultant inability to see matters from other 
people’s standpoints. Had the French been less ingrow- 
ing mentally, they must have at once thought twice 
about sending even café-au-lait troops to the Occupied 
Territory. They would automatically have contem- 
plated those coloured ones, in the mind’s eye, as from 
Washington. And they would have decided: “No 
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coloured troops in the Rhineland. Must play up to 
these confounded Yankees! Besides, we have an 
embarras of white troops, anyway, with which to police 
the sales Béches.”’ It would have been too much, maybe, 
in view of their own social attitude, to have expected 
the French to ponder: ‘Yes, but is it a sound thing at 
all to have blacks and browns lording it over a highly 
civilized white people ?”’ But a less ingrowing tribe 
must assuredly have thought of that American angle. 
Well, the French didn’t; and in so defaulting did 
worse (for them) than earn U.S. criticism. They pro- 
gressively piled up German hatred towards them with a 
reckless absence of necessity that can rarely have been 
equalled. There was no need whatever to send coloured 
troops to the Rhine, far less black ones. The policy 
originated with mental ingrowingness, was continued 
out of top-doggism, and was perpetuated through a 
cussed refusal to admit a blunder. 

It so happens that I had occasion to go into this 
coloured troops business fairly closely. Monsieur 
Poincaré saw me at the Quai d’Orsay about it in July of 
1922, while later the same year, when travelling in the 
United States with the late Georges Clemenceau, there 
was the devil to pay—and much personal conversation 
with the ‘‘Tiger’’—because the latter had thrown from 
his train to an interviewer : 

“Black troops are good enough to police Béches !” 
a typical ‘‘Tiger’’ remark which was to pursue him all 
over the place in ensuing weeks. Once, at Boston, a 
shiny black mammie not only hove roses at the gruff 
old fellow, but tried to sling her arms round his neck 
as well and was only just shorn off and away from 
osculatory assault. How glad the negroes were that 
“Clem” had said that ! Nor was Clemenceau’s a mere 
whimsical boutade. Nearly sixty years before, as the 
Temps correspondent, he had visited the Southern 
States in the wake of Sherman, and there in Florida 
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had formed an attachment for the Negroes which was 
always to remain with him. 

From earliest days there had been German rumblings 
against alleged excesses on the part of coloured thou- 
sands in the Occupied Territory. Dreadful stories were 
in circulation, yet the newly-born and puny Reich was 
then only with difficulty articulate (1919). It was the 
mowing down of German citizens by Algerians in 
Frankfurt in 1920 which supplied the tinder. In a 
night the newspapers of Unoccupied Germany came 
out with positive serials of appallingness, every mon- 
strosity imputed to the coloured ones, the campaign 
being perpetuated by a deluge of books and brochures 
and caricatures and even films. The Germans were 
beginning to sit up and take nourishment once more, 
and here they found themselves possessed of a sudden 
of a piece of tip-top propaganda, especially for Ameri- 
cans. Yes, what would the Amerikaner think about all 
this black horror ! 

I have glanced through the majority of some forty 
German works of lesser or greater heaviness and which 
purport to represent the truth of the matter and, not 
being a purveyor of the nauseating and horrible, I have 
no intention of quoting from any of them. Those who 
understand these things, understand them, and those 
who don’t, needn’t. One effort in particular, setting 
forth in full detail ninety-four specific cases, for sheer 
breath-taking bestiality can never have had its like in 
print. Only less nauseating is the German charge that 
the French called upon the German authorities to 
organise and stock bordelles for the coloured invader. 
The Germans do not add, however, that directly Paris 
heard of this the houses were closed. Yet that, un- 
happily, does not appear to have bettered matters— 
perhaps the reverse. We know the quaint Victorian 
saying that the virtue of Englishwomen was consider- 
ably secured by their prostitute sisters. Well, with the 
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latter moved on in the French zone round Frankfurt .. 
but let us leave a nasty business, with the observation 
that if the French thought fit to billet low-intelligenced 
men of negroid origin and apt to go mad on little 
alcohol, among white women, then they should have 
established their own bordelles with plenty of Mayas 
from Marseilles, where, God knows, they’re not lacking, 
nor particular as to nuance. 

To get down to basic things, what was the strength 
of ‘‘the black horror’ ? In actual fact ? 

I can think of no better arbiter than the late Major- 
General Allen, American G.O.C. at Coblenz. The Ger- 
mans transparently over-shouted the case. The French, 
for their part—and they took up the cudgels to the tune 
of many a memorandum—were altogether too inclined 
to dismiss the subject as of no real importance. General 
Allen in his “‘Rhineland Occupation” holds the scales 
with the dispassionate probing of the practised diplo- 
mat. Each time the American papers “‘ran banner head- 
lines’’ denouncing the alleged black horror on the Rhine 
the U.S. commander was called upon to report to his 
War Department just what the strength of the matter 
really was. He had his agents for finding out. He used 
them. French denials or evasiveness were not always 
acceptable. 

His opening report, 4 propos Frankfurt, set forth 
that “during the period from January, 1919, to June, 
1920, 


(a) the average number of negro troops in the 
French Army of the Rhine was 5,000. 

(b) the average number of French colonial troops 
comprised of natives of Africa not of pure 
negro blood, including district peoples such 
as Arabs, from Algeria, Moroccans, etc., 
and negroids, was 20,000. During the entire 
period, 68 cases of alleged rape (the report 
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mentions other offences) were officially re- 
ported to the French authorities against 
the coloured colonial troops. There were 
28 convictions, 11 acquittals, 23 remain 
sub judice, and six alleged culprits have not 
been traced. Sentences ranged from 10 years 
imprisonment for aggravated rape to 30 
days for indecent handling of women.”’ 


But, added General Allen, the shame and distress of 
victims must have led to many cases not being re- 
ported, while it was further indicated that difficulty of 
identification would be such—coloured men looking so 
alike to unaccustomed white eyes and the occupied 
zone being so dimly lit—that a number of charges never 
got beyond the initial reporting stage. The General adds 
that “the attitude of certain classes of German women 
towards coloured troops has been such as to incite 
trouble. On account of unsettled economic conditions, 
and for other reasons arising from the War, prostitution 
abnormally increased and women made open advances 
to coloured soldiers, as evidenced by numerous love 
letters and photographs now on file officially. Mar- 
riages even occurred between German women and 
coloured soldiers.” 

The last Senegalese were evacuated from the Rhine- 
land in the first week of June, 1920, but a Malgache 
regiment of negroid origin, from Madagascar, remained, 
together with many negroes incorporated individually 
in white battalions. The American G.O.C. was again 
called upon to report in the following year, when three 
fresh regiments of negroid origin—Moroccans and Mal- 
gaches (who have an infusion of Malay)—were sent to 
the Rhine, bringing the number of black and yellow 
troops there, chiefly yellow, up to 27,500. Although 
no Senegalese units were among this small Army Corps, 
nevertheless, and despite hair-splitting, “from twelve 
to fifteen per cent. remained pure negroes.”’ 
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The ‘‘hair-splitting’’ evokes a well-remembered person- 
alexperience. That of Monsieur Poincaré hair-splitting 
in the Foreign Minister’s room at the Quai d’Orsay. 

I had gone thither to obtain a written statement 
from its then occupant to the effect that not a single 
black soldier remained in the Rhineland. Official 
spokesmen had given it out that such was now the case 
(1922). But Poincaré would not accommodate me. 
Rather, he could not. He could not write that there 
were no more black soldiers left in the French zone, 
because of those blacks scattered in white battalions. 
So instead, this master of logic proceeded to read 
me a veritable Aryan-Negroid lecture intended to show 
what very different and superior types were France’s 
browns and yellows to the full-blooded negroes of the 
Southern States and whose plight had once so touched 
a “Tiger’’ in embryo. 

A matter of shading, in fact. 

But to revert to General Allen. This independent 
witness made it clear that he had no use for the French 
policy of keeping even a yellow man, let alone a black, 
to police beaten whites, with all that such policing must 
entail. The humiliation. The stupidity on guard. And 
other things. But he was equally determined to point 
out that the German mass charges showed signs of 
being part of an organized publicity campaign directed 
towards weakening the victors’ authority in Occupied 
Territory. The General, in his final report on this dis- 
agreeable subject, arrived at two conclusions, namely : 


(a) The wholesale atrocities by French negro and 
colonial troops published in the German 
Press, such as alleged abduction, followed 
by rape, mutilation, murder, and conceal- 
ment of the bodies of victims, were false 
and intended for political propaganda. 

(b) The rape cases were occasional and restricted, 
not general or widespread, and the French 
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authorities made serious efforts to stamp 
them out. That extenuating circumstances 
were accorded, resulting in milder sentences 
than ours, was due to differing rules of 
evidence and to the fact of French justice 
not punishing these crimes as severely as 
American and English law. 


Alas, what a lot was contained in that last sentence ! 
As a soldier commanding, General Allen could not say 
it, but I have been through documentation which 
leaves not a doubt in my mind but that aggrieved 
German women, or their men-folk, met only with 
rebuff when they brought their sufferings to the notice 
of French justice, as this was militarily dispensed. We 
know what French justice can be. How much less fair 
and unprejudiced must things have been among con- 
quered Béches on the Rhine ! What was one ‘“‘doubtful”’ 
rape more or less, and of a German woman ! 

‘“Europeans,’’ summed up General Allen, “‘held it 
unwise to utilize semi-civilized coloured troops, whether 
brown or black, as an occupying force in the territory 
of a highly-civilized people.”’ 

Indeed, Europeans did. Having the black and the 
brown over to fight was bad enough ; did damage the 
effects of which we are only just beginning to feel. 
Gratuitously grafting this lower humanity on to an 
intricate Occupation was a bad break. Not that the 
French even now will agree to this (indeed, they are 
turning out Senegalese staff officers). 

“They were good enough to die for France. They 
were good enough for the Germans !”’ 

That this coloured policing shocked Americans and 
caused a further falling away of British sympathy, 
that it gave the Germans cause for hatred which they 
are handing down to-day in ever more lurid lore to their 
children—such matters did not arise, or if they did, 
were brushed aside as ‘‘tendencious propaganda,” 
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In mitigation of the French attitude, there is this : 
once the initial blunder came to be made, it would 
have been difficult to remove the offensive ones 
without running the risk of wounding native suscepti- 
bilities in the colonies. And that original gaffe was in 
no small degree perpetrated owing to the political 
centralization practised in regard to these colonies 
some of which send deputies to the Chamber, that is, 
are integrally part of France, unlike the position of our 
own dependencies. In all fairness this has to be recog- 
nized. Yet one cannot help reflecting—so damaging 
was the folly committed—that a way round ought and 
could have been found. 

As for the coloured troops themselves, away from 
their sun and cafés which they could enjoy when 
garrisoned in France, in the Midi, unable to give play 
to their pidjin French, rained on as they slouched about 
the roads, or else condemned to squatting vacantly in 
hutments, they brought back a vision of those melan- 
choly Indians in the first winter round Hazebrouck. 


CHAPTER XV 
ESSAYS IN SEPARATISM 


iG is possible that the several essays in Separatism, 

at breaking off the Left Bank of the Rhine from the 
German Reich either piecemeal or in bulk, and which 
were enacted between the years 1919 and 1923, will go 
to form that chapter of the Occupation which will most 
detain students of the future. For here was something 
historically pregnant and outside the programme, this 
long-drawn-out manoeuvring to seduce the underdog of 
the hour from his allegiance ; an ambitious French bid, 
too, for the mastery of the Continent under the cloak of 
“safeguarding the interests of humanity.”’ That Britain 
and the United States were both on the scene, and 
“anti,”” should add zest to posterity’s reading. Not 
that that unnerving question mark will ever read this ; 
and yet it might, for only the other day I picked up a 
tattered old thing of nigh on sixty years ago, “‘Les 
Prussiens & Dijon.”” And, what is more, read it through 
at a session ! 

The peoples of the Left Bank of the Rhine were never 
greatly attracted towards Prussia, particularly the 
Rhinelanders who were those to fashion the “los von 
Berlin!’ slogan. These millions, for the most part con- 
servative, God-fearing, easy-going mortals liking the 
good things of life, were all for the prosperity that 
Prussian efficiency brought but they did not care for 
Prussians in every post and bureau. Under Wilhelm 
II the inhabitants remained unenthusiastic, never, for 
one thing, swallowing the separation of Church and 
State—although the Kaiser personally became a 
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popular idol locally. I remember how Bonn turned out 
once, to a man, woman and Backfisch, to cheer him. 
That was in October of 1906, and I was severely strafed 
for turning up in the university quadrangle in a cap and 
was sent back to put on a melon—horrible German 
term for bowler. But that is by the way. Long before 
the War the Rhinelanders had formed themselves into 
a Centrum Party, a Catholic block in the Reichstag of 
well over a hundred members, under Dr. Spahn. The 
truth appears to be that racially and by ties of sym- 
pathy there exists an unformed State which would com- 
prise the peoples of the following: Alsace, part of 
Lorraine, the Saar, part of Luxemburg, the Palatinate, 
Hesse, part of Westphalia, the little principality of 
Birkenfeld and the Rhine Provinces, but that indus- 
trially and internationally such a blending is ruled out. 
All these lean preferably towards Germany (yes, also 
even Alsace after twelve years of Paris control!) but 
some of them might prefer to lean on each other alone. 
In the War they all fought on the German side. There 
was, indeed, nothing in their bearing—save undeter- 
minately in Alsace—calculated to give the idea that 
they were not solidly with the Fatherland. None the 
less, directly peace came, France, having already 
secured part of the above phantom state, set deter- 
minedly about annexing the whole Left Bank of the 
Rhine. “La Barriére du Rhin !”’ was the cry launched 
by Barrés and taken up all round. Clemenceau and his 
lieutenant, Tardieu, started their treaty-making by ~ 
putting annexation as requisite number one. However, 
Woodrow Wilson and Lloyd George sat on this scheme 
with such unmistakable finality that its sponsors 
simply had to drop it. In fact they found that they 
would have to fight hard to obtain even a temporary 
military occupation of Germany. For weeks the 
wrangling endured in Paris on this head. Meanwhile 
Foch, a practitioner of la maniére forte, shook free in 
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disgust from the Frocks and embarked aione on what 
was to be essentially hts policy in Rhineland. Censored 
at the time by Clemenceau, I am able to give here the 
victorious Generalissimo’s mind on the subject as made 
clear to special correspondents in his train at Trier one 
February night of 1919: 


“Tt 1s necessary to conclude a peace corresponding 
to the completeness of our victory. We must have a 
peace as absolute as our success and which will shield 
us from future aggressions. France has a right to 
measures of efficacious protection after the formid- 
able effort she has made to safeguard civilization. 
The natural barrier which will protect civilization is 
the Rhine. It is upon the Rhine that it should be 
made impossible for the Germans to make again 
their coup of 1914. The Rhine is the common 
barrier of all the Allies, of all those who joined toge- 
ther to save civilization ; the Rhine is the guarantee 
of peace for all those peoples who have shed their 
blood for the cause of liberty. Let us then watch on 
the Rhine. We have no idea of attacking Germany 
and recommencing the war. Democracies like ours 
never attack. They demand only to live in peace and 
to develop themselves in peace. But who can say 
that Germany—whose democratic ideas are recent 
and perhaps a bit superficial—will not recover 
rapidly from her defeat and not many years from 
now try a second time to crush us ? Russia is hors de 
combat for a long time. England has the Channel to 
cross. America is far away. France ought to be in a 
position to safeguard the general interests of huma- 
nity. Those interests play upon the Rhine. It is 
there that we should arrange to prevent sorrowful 
surprises in the future.” 


Faced by the bankruptcy of any outright annexionist 
campaign, Foch gave his benediction to the substitute 
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policy of gradually breaking off the Left Bank of the 
Rhine from Germany with a view to its reorganization 
as a buffer state in French economic, military and 
political tutelage. The main essential of this “little by 
little’ substitute plan hinged on the Rhinelanders, 
Hessians, etc., ostensibly breaking off from Germany of 
their own volition: hence the several curious essays in 
Separatism which followed. 

And to think that they might not have been neces- 
sary at all! That, in less clumsy executive hands, 
Foch’s dream might have come true! One has it on 
high authority. Walter Rathenau told the American 
General Allen that ‘‘nght at the beginning the big 
industrialists would have gone over, had the French 
shown themselves more conciliatory.” 

The stakes for which France was playing were high, 
and at one time she held several trumps. This breaking- 
off of the Left Bank (Alsace is included in these figures) 
would have meant the following drain upon and weaken- 
ing of the ever-feared neighbour : 


Loss of population . 11 per cent. 
», », rallandrivertransport 15 a 
»» », Wine fields 67 e 
99 39 coal 12 93 
»» », ron ore 80 e 
1» 9 Quarrying 35s, 
»» », textiles 30 ee 


Total loss of strength to the German Empire—8 per 
cent., with equivalent gain to France, making a turn- 
over of strength of 16 per cent. in the latter’s favour. 

With all this new vitality transferred to the Republic, 
plus a fruitful population of eight or nine millions, 
France would, at no far-off date, have attained the 
power wielded by Germany before the War. While 
acting as the watch-dog for civilization, she would also 
have feathered her domestic nest as never since Bona- 
parte. That was the reason we could not agree to 
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Foch’s words, just quoted, borne out in part as they 
may already appear. 

In the way of wooing the Left Bankers from their 
century-old allegiance the French could offer entice- 
ments of no mean order. In the first place her agents 
on the spot said—which was true—that the country 
had been shaping nicely under Napoleon and that 
France had left many friends, especially in the south. 
Many descendants of these might now be ready to cross 
back again. For, as victor, the future was to the 
Republic which stood on the threshold of a new era of 
development and influence. Liberty, too—what coun- 
try offered the like personal liberty ? Prussia ? Faugh ! 
Let the good Left Bankers glance across at that sad 
land, and what did they see? They saw that most 
hateful (to them) of all things: red, anti-God revolu- 
tion. Or, equally repellent, a Socialist saddler as chief 
of State. They saw commerce in ruin. They saw cur- 
rency doomed. They saw a people likewise doomed 
to pay reparation to the victors for all of their lives and 
the lives of their children and of their grandchildren. 
Ah, that was the rub! That was what would give 
these Left Bankers to think. . . and again, and again ! 
Let it soak in! Such constituted some of the “high 
lights” of French propaganda. 

Propaganda was launched in lesser key also, in the 
Eighth and Tenth Army areas, free teaching in French 
being given by poilus. The locals had only to stroll intoa 
comfortable requisitioned building to find their tutor or 
lecturer waiting ready for them, in horizon-blue. The 
defender of Verdun teaching Béches, large and small : 


j'avais 

tu avais 

il avait 
nous avions 
vous aviez 
ils avaient 
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More subtle was the encouragement of the poilus to 
go to Mass in large numbers. The locals were saying 
the French had quarrelled with the Pope. This church- 
going in force (which, incidentally, pleased Foch pri- 
vately) would show them that France was no agnostic 
land ! Nor Lutheran, either, for that matter ! 

Binding the whole business together was the French 
determination, if the inhabitants refused to ‘“‘march,”’’ 
to drag out the Occupation to the last elastic inch 
allowed by the Treaty. Forty-seven years had made of 
the Alsacians fully-fledged Germans. Perhaps, at the 
rapid going of the present, twenty years or less of Occu- 
pation would suffice similarly to transform these Left 
Bankers into low-percentage French citizens. 

Winked upon by Paris, whose attitude was “go 
ahead ; do what you can, we're all with you,” the 
soldiers on the spot had charge of the opening essays in 
Separatism, of the policy engendered by Foch. 

In all there were six different Separatist putsches 
(the verbal monstrosity has become internationalised) 
spread over the years 1919-1923. The two years figur- 
ing, were the great Putsch years—indeed, 1920 and 
1921 witnessed no attempted upheavals, and 1922 only 
the Smeets affair at Bonn. The remaining Separatist 
leaders emerged in the persons of Dr. Haas (Palatinate, 
1919), Dr. Dorten (Wiesbaden, 1919, 1923), Herr 
Deckers (Aachen, 1923), Josef Matthes (Cologne- 
Coblenz, 1923), and Herr Heinz (Speyer, 1923-24). 
Most of these doubtful Germans were backed by a speci- 
fic French General—many would say they were merely 
the marionettes of these latter gentlemen. The chemist 
Haas had General Gérard behind him. Dorten first had 
General Mangin and later General Degoutte. Smeets 
came to be protected more directly by High Commis- 
sioner Tirard. Deckers was shielded; by the Belgians. 
Matthes was another protégé of Degoutte’s. Finally, 
Heinz was put up and pushed along by General de 
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Metz—the story of Separatism finishing where it had 
begun, in the Bavarian Palatinate. Nor was it until 
February, 1924, five years after France’s initial appli- 
cation to the job in this same Palatinate, that one could 
write “‘finis’”’ to the curious tale here summarized. 
First in the field, then, was General Gérard, com- 
manding the 8th Army in the Palatinate (which, 
although Bavarian, is separated’ from that State by 
Baden). Gérard was an enthusiastic reactionary of 
high attainments, who, when he marched into Ger- 
many, had issued a ringing proclamation to his poilus 
telling them that they were marching into a province 
France had owned for twenty years and whose inhabi- 
tants would be found bowed under the accumulation 
of a century’s tyranny. A feature of Gérard’s essay was 
that it had to be done against time. Foch was fighting 
tooth and nail for the Rhine in Paris. The issue still 
hung fire. The Generalissimo might pull it off yet, 
although things pointed all the other way. What was 
certain was that if the Conference could be presented 
with the fait accompli of this or that sector of the Left 
Bank having self-determined itself out of the German 
nation, then an immense impetus would be given to the 
Foch manceuvre. The latter could turn to Wilson, the 
damper-in-chief, and say, “You prate about self- 
determination. Very good—here is some of it!” 
Accordingly General Gérard, operating through his 
political officer, Major Jacquot, lost no time in putting 
into practice the wheedling of the population. French 
officers, N.C.Os., and men taught French according to 
the social status of their pupils. They also lectured to 
miscellaneous audiences of locals on the glory that was 
France in the Palatinate of Hoche’s day. ‘‘Freedom”’ 
became the keynote of these addresses. The Palatinate 
must again be free! ‘‘The inhabitants,’”’ wrote Gérard 
to his officers, “‘see in us an insurance against anarchy 
and the guarantee of a better future. These anxieties 
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must be used. We must show them that separation 
from the Right Bank is in their material and idealistic 
interests.”’ At the same time, the G.O.C. muzzled the 
local Press, so ordered affairs that commerce and 
industry had better be beholden unto him, and exerted 
pressure on German officials by dangling the possibility 
of dismissal. The report was also sedulously sown that 
the Palatinate stood in imminent danger of being 
carved up into slices by the Conference cooks; while 
the chaos in Germany and the chance the Palatinate 
had of side-stepping reparations were likewise driven 
home. The end of March was designated for the first 
concrete move. One morning General Gérard was “‘sur- 
prised’ to learn that there was a Separatist movement 
rumbling locally, announced himself as being “‘bien- 
veillant’”’ towards it and its sponsors (which bienveil- 
lance was speedily to take the form of apprehending or 
deporting citizens who showed themselves actively 
hostile to events), and invited local notables to meet 
him at Landau on the 31st to talk things over. This 
conference quite failed to bear out French hopes. But 
Gérard and Jacquot persevered. In April the former 
opened an exhibition of French art at Zweibriicken, the 
object of the demonstration being “to propagate the 
French spirit.”” May 6 was a critical day. On that date 
the Germans at Versailles learnt their fate. It became 
known to all that they were not, at any rate, to lose the 
Left Bank ; knowledge which might well undo all the 
spadework that had been done in the Palatinate! It 
behoved Gérard to get a move on. He had some weeks 
previously come in contact with the chemist Haas, of 
Landau. Haas had a few followers and had signalled 
himself as ready to lead a Separatist movement. The 
moment had arrived to take him at his word. On the 
10th Jacquot invited Provincial Governor von Winter- 
stein, of Speyer, to preside over the evolution of the 
movement, adding, ‘““‘You and Marshal Foch are the 
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kings of the Palatinate.” On the 16th the French 
Administrator, Colonel de Metz, called on this high 
German official to press the invitation home. On the 
2ist Dr. Haas, with twenty-one adherents, called also 
and, “‘on behalf of the population,’’ demanded that the 
Governor placard a proclamation making the Palati- 
nate a neutral state economically linked with the 
Saar (in French hands for a minimum of fifteen years 
and with which Palatinate Catholics desired to link up). 
Von Winterstein replied that he could not recognize 
his callers as representative, and two days later justi- 
fication of this attitude came when an unmistakably 
representative body, of all classes and political ten- 
dencies, arrived with a resolution setting forth that 
under no circumstances would they ever submit to 
separation from Germany. Gérard now only had Haas 
left. Fearing a coup, the German police arrested the 
chemist. Next morning Gérard requested his protégé’s 
instant liberation and warned the German authorities 
to keep their hands off friends of France. On the 31st 
Gérard amplified matters by issuing a manifesto 
threatening the sternest measures if German officials 
failed to maintain a rigorous passivity to events. The 
same day von Winterstein was dismissed. The stage 
was set for the first Separatist putsch on June Ist. 

It was a Sunday, and poilus guarded the Prefecture at 
Landau, where Haas was expected to proclaim an 
autonomous Palatinate Republic. But the plans of 
men... 

Bands of loyal and lusty Germans arrived all the 
morning from neighbouring towns—an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance—some one must have given the show away 
—and when Haas and his adherents turned up, they 
were heftily set upon. The chemist alone was allowed 
to enter and see von Winterstein’s deputy. This was 
permitted by the loyalists in order to stress the far- 
cical nature of events. Speaking as one man to another, 
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Haas proclaimed the Republic to the Deputy-Prefect. 
When the chemist emerged the loyalists prepared to 
manhandle him. But a French Colonel Schulz took 
the fellow under his wing. 

Yet Gérard did not by any means admit defeat. In 
the ensuing weeks and months he sought to put the 
movement on a broader basis by continued intensive 
propaganda and by pressure of a less obvious nature. 
Separatist organs were subsidised, including The Free 
Palatinate, edited by Haas. Nevertheless, a halt was 
eventually dictated from without. The coming of 
official Peace called for a withdrawal and re-distribu- 
tion of troops by France, and these changes were dis- 
creetly made the occasion for the re-organization of the 
High Command. General Gérard was recalled. As for 
Haas, he threw in his hand shortly after and was given 
a job in France. 

General Mangin’s candidature of Dr. Dorten at 
Wiesbaden was a more ambitious affair, for it was 
intended to carry the whole of the Rhine Province 
right up to Diisseldorf. 

Mangin was the most reactionary and Royalist of 
them all—it is interesting how Royalists were sent en 
chef to the Rhine. Gérard, de Metz, and Fayolle were 
of that hue, while Foch and Weygand, controlling 
events from Paris, had both on occasion to protest 
their Republican sympathies. Possibly the fact of the 
Royalists supporting the Clerical Party was intended 
to impress in Catholic Rhineland. Not long ago I had 
an interesting talk with Léon Daudet, in Brussels, on 
this head. ‘“‘It is like your own countrymen providing 
England’s commanders,’ remarked the son of Alphonse. 
“Wellington, Roberts, Kitchener, French, Wilson, 
Beatty. We Royalists provide the same material for 
France! And, believe me, Mangin was the greatest of 
them all! Verdun! Then July 18! Mangin won the 
War! Not Foch—Mangin !” 
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(Whereupon my vital and fascinating host unfor- 
tunately embarked on his favourite tack: murder. 
Mangin, who died very suddenly from uraemia, had 
been poisoned by republican canaille !) 

Directly upon taking up his Mainz command—the 
prize plum—Mangin set about things on the same lines 
as we have witnessed his colleague Gérard pursue. 
Especially, Mangin (who had had much experience in 
getting in touch with “dissidents” in his Moroccan 
days) made a point of digging out dissatisfied Germans 
whose frame of mind might render them of use. 
It was in this way that he came upon the ex- 
lawyer, Dr. Hans Adam Dorten, with whose name 
the drama of Separatism wil always be most closely 
associated. Dr. Dorten, of a modest Bonn family, 
had married an ambitious wife, so much so that 
German historians like to trace the Dorten putsches in 
their origin to a woman. For several weeks Colonel 
Thomas (Mangin’s political officer) and Dorten were as 
thick as could be,the former taking soundings and the 
latter gathering adherents. It had been decided, in 
effect, that Dorten should make a lightning stroke with 
the full weight of Mangin behind him and proclaim a 
Rhenish Republic in Coblenz. This town was chosen 
not only as being the centre and the seat of Govern- 
ment of the Rhine Province, but particularly because 
it was in American hands, the French reckoning that if 
the coup emanated from the U.S. zone it might the 
more likely be calculated to weigh with the obstructing 
Wilson. What followed was rather savorous (I learnt 
it in detail from one who participated). 

At 2 a.m. on the morning of May 22nd a French 
colonel arrived by car at American Headquarters 
facing Ehrenbreitstein and asked that he immediately 
be taken to the G.O.C., Lieutenant-General Hunter 
Liggett. The orderly mentioned sleep, but the French 
staff officer waved that habit aside. Indeed, he was 
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so keyed up and walking to and fro that the orderly 
decided something really serious must have happened 
and so took the risk, not of waking the G.O.C., but the 
Chief of Staff, Brigadier-General Malin Craig. 


‘A very excited French officer to see you, sir. Colonel 
from headquarters.” 


“Hell! What in... oh, show him up!” 


Mangin’s representative was conducted upstairs, and 
there proceeded to inform a pyjama-d and yawning 
U.S. brigadier of certain impending happenings. A 
Republic was about to be declared right under the 
Americans’ noses in Coblenz. What would be the 
American attitude? General Mangin proposed to 
allow fifty agents of the new party to proceed to 
Coblenz and it was desirable that the Americans should 
if not co-operate with these, at least allow them to 
operate uninterfered with. The French officer continued 
to be quite excited as he outlined his story, an excite- 
ment which grew in ratio to his American listener’s 
augmenting desire for renewed sleep. Why, said Malin 
Craig, this wasn’t a thing that could be decided in the 
middle of the night! He would report to his general in 
the morning. Meanwhile—bonne nuit. He was going 
back to bed. Which he duly did, leaving an over- 
wrought French colonel to motor back through the 
night, empty-handed, to Mainz. 

Next day Hunter Liggett telegraphed details to 
Wilson, in Paris. The President, by now thoroughly 
narky with everybody over everything, saw some 
colour not dissimilar to red—saw clearly in this put-up 
stunt a last-minute manceuvre to scotch the Reich’s 
preservation of the Rhineland in the Treaty that was 
about to be signed—and wrote a stinger to Clemenceau. 
This mentioned that Hunter Liggett had off his own 
bat declined to allow the fifty agents to enter Coblenz, 
and that he, Wilson, had tclegraphed supporting the 
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general to the hilt, and no matter under whose orders 
these agitators might profess to be acting. 

However, despite this douche before the rise of the 
curtain, the French politicians and soldiers involved 
were unable to resist the temptation of “having a go at 
it.”* One never knew. . . 

So, on that same Sabbath which saw the Haas fiasco, 
Dorten and a handful of followers entered the Govern- 
ment building at Wiesbaden. French troops were all 
about. The leader took a table, announced himself as 
““President”’ of a new buffer state, and proceeded to set 
about ruling 6,000,000 Rhinelanders blissfully ignorant 
of what had been wished on them. That, they were first 
to learn from large placards posted up in the chief towns 
and proclaiming that the Rhineland had separated 
from Prussia, but was remaining an autonomous unit 
within the Reich. Dorten telegraphed to the Peace Con- 
ference in like strain, and the Boulevard Press fairly let 
itself go over the joyous fait accompli. Soon, very soon, 
the new order would be incorporated in the Peace 
Treaty. After which Dorten could go hang with his 
“remaining within the Reich’’.. ! 

In the event, matters worked out differently. A 
general strike was declared at Wiesbaden, and Dorten, 
bluster as he would, could not get a soul to take the 
slightest notice of him, as he “‘ruled”’ from his desk. In 
vain did Mangin threaten and dismiss officials, osten- 
sibly over the general strike. For five days Reich 
officials were forced to conform to the farcical régime, 
the while Dorten’s posters were torn down as fast as 
they would be pasted up. But Erzberger and Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau had been getting busy, protesting right 
and left and shouting the facts, and on June 5th a 
German warrant was issued for Dorten’s arrest for 
high treason. The French, however, refused to allow 
hands to be placed on him. Scuffles and violence re- 
sulted round the ‘‘President’s”’ offices. In the course of 
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these Dorten had to be rescued by poilus from an 
angry public. Paris queried. Circumstances were 
really becoming too strong even for Mangin. On the 
sixth day the putsch was allowed to peter out. 

Tardieu has written of it that ““Dorten nearly lost us 
the Occupation.”” This had reference to the direct 
repercussion at the Conference. For the first time 
Lloyd George’s eyes had been opened to what was in 
the air. And the effect was that he at once withdrew his 
sanction of the projected fifteen years’ Occupation, 
which he had reluctantly conceded but a short while 
before. Nor did Clemenceau and Tardieu win him 
round again without infinite trouble. 

As for the two principals, Mangin was “allowed out”’ 
in the same circumstances as we have seen Gérard 
depart. Fayolle, the Army Group commander, also 
left the Rhine under the reorganization. 

One further French flutter in Separatism has to be 
signalled in this opening summer. It concerned the 
tiny Grand Duchy of Birkenfeld, a mountainous and 
wooded stretch sandwiched between Rhineland, Saar 
and Palatinate, and although the effort had resounding 
repercussion in the Supreme Council, it really did have 
its opérette side. Idar is the hub of the Grand Duchy 
but it was awfully difficult to get at in those days. 
When one succeeded, one came upon “the Seat of 
Government” and the ‘Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers” located in two hutments. Yet Birkenfeld 
was and is a sovereign state and, moreover, depended 
from the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, which wasn’t in 
Allied occupation at all! So what right had the Allies 
in Birkenfeld ? Nevertheless, there they were in the 
mortal form of one Major Bastiani, who proceeded to 
become lord-high-everything at Idar. Alone Bastiani 
represented the Occupation in this unattainable re- 
moteness. 

On the French national féte day of 1919 the news 
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fell like a bombshell amid the Paris peacemakers that 
the Birkenfelders had thrown off their Oldenburg 
allegiance and had become a republic and that the 
gallant major had officially recognized the new situa- 
tion. Lloyd Georgian and Wilsonian denunciations of 
French imperialism held the front pages of the news- 
papers and Brockdorf-Rantzau called for Bastiani’s 
head upon a charger. He duly got it—the injudicious 
“comptroller” of Birkenfeld being moved to Mainz by 
Tirard—and as quickly as it had arisen the Birkenfeld 
republican movement subsided into nothingness. For 
there had been nothing in it save French spadework 
and facade. Yet, coming on top of Mangin and Gérard, 
it attracted such notice as to mark the end of this type 
of French-instigated Separatism—Weygand hit things 
on the head when he observed that “‘one cannot do 
these things at the gallop’—and the substitution of 
something quite other. These 1919 essays at Separa- 
tism had been set afoot with a view to cutting in on the 
Treaty. Now that the Treaty was headed for swift rati- 
fication and that the attempts to cheat it had all fallen 
to the ground, a much more ample, ambitious, and skil- 
fully-contrived Separatist strategy required to be 
realised. A work, as they say, “Aa longue haleine.’’ And 
replete with long-sighted reckonings. The ruling idea 
now was an unhurried, methodical preparation. Here- 
tofore one had been witnessing coups de main of the 
kind which a trifle later D’Annunzio was to bring off in 
Fiume. The new French policy could have no such 
buccaneering note, if only for the fact that its direction 
was to be in the hands of the President of the Inter- 
Allied High Commission, M. Paul Tirard. Clearly the 
latter would have to maintain the appearance of work 
within the law. And that law had now been signed 
at Versailles. Cutting-in on the Treaty had failed ; 
from now onwards the word would be: circumvent it. 
Accordingly—in 1919-20—Tirard, now all-powerful, 
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got down to business with a far-reaching scheme which 
might be tabulated as under : 


Maximum diminishing of German influence. 

Forcing of French culture. 

Fashioning of Separatism. 

Industrial and commercial exploitation of the 
Occupied Territory. 

Sanctions 

Linking of Ruhr with Left Bank 

Grande Finale : Determining crescendo coup when 
the Left Bank had become sufficiently demora- 
lized, dependent, and ripe to succumb to the 
“Join France’’ lure. 


Such was the Tirardian plan, and he proceeded to lay 
down a whole network that he hoped in course of time 
might flower in the desired fashion. Such primitive 
efforts as were worth grafting on from a Gérard and a 
Mangin were not forgotten, but the Tirard affair was on 
a totally different level. It had brains and power and 
time and money behind it. 

Responsible for an unofficial leavening of the last 
was the ‘‘Left Bank Committee” in Paris, of which the 
late Maurice Barrés and Abbé Wetterlé were the 
leading spirits and which quite early on had a balance 
of forty-six million francs with which to feed work at 
the front. Not all of the Paris Committee were at one 
with the man on the spot as to method. Some, in a 
hurry, pressed for a continuance of the policy of sup- 
porting professional ‘‘Putschisten,’”’ but Tirard was 
definitely anti this because he was anti-blood. ‘The 
Old Fox’’ was determined, if possible, to attain his goal 
by a combination of undermining and seduction of the 
Left Bankers. The heads, Dorten & Co., he would, of 
course, occultly support, but he was not for any pur- 
chase of ‘‘revolver hands.’’ His stand-bys would be 
peaceful people. That he roved miles outside his pro- 
vince, as Inter-Allied representative, didn’t matter. 
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He read into his job, for instance, that it was entirely 
incumbent on him to keep in touch with local politi- 
cians. Again, he banked heavily on achieving results 
from economic sections he had created right and left, 
experts with sole mission to devise how best to exploit 
the Left Bank in French interests. And we have 
already made acquaintance with his district officers, 
direct agents for the furtherance of his ordinances and 
holding the local population much in the hollow of 
their hands. And there was the Sireté, for bribery and 
espionage work: hundreds of trained police in civil 
clothes. And there were the “‘dope sheets,”’ the “‘Nach- 
richtenblatt”’ and the ““Revue Rhénane”’ and others by 
which suppression could be practised and the French 
Idea advanced. Indubitably this latter was the side— 
cultural propaganda—which appealed most to Tirard 
himself. He really did think he could make these 
Rhinelanders thrill just a little to things French. Bat- 
like, this Moroccan civil servant devoted himself to the 
task. He started all kinds of institutes and colleges, 
culminating, at Mainz, in a pukka French institute, the 
glow from whose civilization he hoped would warm 
these Mainzers’ hearts. Sociology, law, history, poli- 
tical science, the humanities, modern art, ancient art, 
economics—Tirard forgot none of them, rounding 
things out by importing famed savants and litératteurs 
to lecture. 

“Is God French ?”’ asked a recent German book- 
cover. It may be that this effort to spread French civi- 
lization on the Rhine was in part responsible for the 
author asking such a question. 

Topping all was the power of the Ordinance Tsar 
himself. In many a rusé way Tirard could, as such, 
“diminish German influence.’’ An example: he could 
expel whom he chose, and make it so awkward for 
others who balked his plans as to leave them with but 
one option. And this clearing of the ground of pivotal 
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persons could be quite important. As important as his 
protection of certain others. For instance, with the 
coming of official Peace the Reich could arrest the 
Separatist leaders, Dorten, Smeets, etc., as traitors. 
Clearly something would have to be done about this, 
else who should be available to fertilize the soil ? Tirard 
thought hard and then decreed that the Rhineland High 
Commission reserved the right to intervene in any situa- 
tion where those who had rendered services to the 
Occupational authorities might find themselves in- 
volved. A first example of the necessity for this 
precautionary measure, which was designed to leave 
Dorten & Co., with a clear field and nothing to fear, 
came when that worthy was arrested in Wiesbaden by 
police from neighbouring Frankfurt and carried over to 
that city, situate in unoccupied Germany. Tirard not 
only demanded the immediate release of Dorten, but 
the dismissal of the Government chief in Wiesbaden, Dr. 
Momm. Sir Harold Stuart’s attitude caused Momm to 
be reinstated after much palaver, but the police chief 
had to go. As for Dorten, he had, of course, to be set 
free, and when he returned to Wiesbaden, General 
Mordacq, the French local corps commander, posted 
an officer permanently in the Dorten villa so that there 
should be no repetition of the kidnapping. 

Tirard’s ‘‘hands off’’ ruling also figured notably in 
the Smeets embroglio. Smeets had turned journalist in — 
the interests of a Rhenish Republic, his principal 
“planks” being Rhenish officials and a Rhenish franc. 
He used to speak a good deal round Bonn and Cologne— 
once drawing as large an audience as two thousand in 
the former town—and in the course of his observations 
never spared the German police. One day in the autumn 
of 1922, and while Tirard was momentarily in Paris see- 
ing Briand, Smeets was arrested in Cologne on a charge 
of libelling his pet aversion. On hearing the news 
Tirard rushed back furious and convened three or four 
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special sessions of the High Commissions, the number 
being necessary because Lord Kilmarnock held that 
that august body had no competence to intervene, and 
because General Allen, while only an observer and 
voteless, was no less emphatic. The American officer 
tells how Tirard got very excited and begged him 
(Allen) to reconsider his opinion because “my future 
career depends on how this case turns.’”’ Concerning 
which outburst Allen dryly records that he couldn’t 
help that. 

But it really wasn’t as grave for the Frenchman as he 
tried to make out. All that was necessary, as we know, 
was for France and Belgium to outvote England. And 
the deed, any deed, could be done. As, in the event, it 
was. Tirard and Rolin-Jaecquemyne ruled that Smeets 
must be immediately released. The German police 
could communicate later any definite finding against 
the man. 

‘In the past few months Smeets has already been 
sentenced in his absence to various terms of imprison- 
ment totalling nine months,” was the totally unawaited 
come-back to this. 

But Tirard was a master of dialectics, of finding a 
wordy way out, and in such an impasse his resource did 
not fail him. Such a minor matter as a breach of faith 
with the beaten enemy must not be allowed to impinge 
on so great an issue as the one he was furthering. He 
informed the German authorities that they had picked 
on Smeets simply because he was championing a policy 
that happened to be favourably looked upon by France 
and re-demanded Smeets’s liberation which, naturally, 
had to be accorded. That Tirard was also laying down 
that the Germans had no right to apprehend their own 
nationals—even for libel—didn’t really matter, when 
the stakes were so big. 

Smeets’s goose was cooked, all the same. Shortly 
after, he was shot by loyalists in the Luxemburger- 
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strasse, Cologne. The bullet remained in his head and, 
though he lived on until 1924, he trod the stage no more. 
The shooting, incidentally, was pounced upon by the 
French to make veiled insinuations against our “‘Intelli- 
gence’; but, then, our neighbours have a permanent 
bee in their bonnet about this branch. Tuirard did 
rather a priceless thing in the way of caring for Smeets’s 
widow. He decreed an arbitrary sum that Cologne 
should pay her. The city refused, holding Smeets to be 
a common traitor, whereupon the Inter-Allied chair- 
man further decreed that the money should be seized. 
This was duly done, fifty-three billion marks being 
removed on February 29, 1924, from the Reichsbank 
at Coblenz and paid over to Frau Smeets. 

But the time has come to leave “the Old Fox” 
burrowing away and to turn to the climax of so much 
zeal. 

1923! Black year of destiny on the Rhine! Year of 
“la grande poussée.”” Year of the Ruhr. Which crown- 
ing, shattering sanction was to be succeeded by the 
grande finale of Separatism, the Big Push to break off 
the Left Bank! At the psychological moment when its 
millions, after years of augmenting demoralization 
and distress, should have touched their lowest ebb, 
when they might at last elect to look along the easier 
way! A bankrupt, chaotic Fatherland—why, indeed, 
not be rid of such a millstone? It had all been thought 
out. It would be paying scant compliment to French 
intelligence to suggest the contrary. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE BIG PUSH 


ae Beat French proposals compromise the recovery 

of German credit,’’ spoke the British Prime 
Minister, “‘and we cannot therefore accept them. 
But this need not—” 

“Speak up!” urged an American voice. 

We were in a famous candelabra-d salon on the first 
floor of the Hétel de Crillon—a room, I recollected at 
the time, in which I had last attended a Venetian soirée 
given by Mrs. Randolph Hearst, and before that, had 
interviewed Doug and Mary, and before that again, had 
taken instructions from a recumbent Lord Northcliffe. 
Woodrow Wilson also was wont to use this gilded, red- 
upholstered salle for receiving deputations. 

“—But this need not impair our friendship with 
France’ resumed the British Prime Minister in the same 
low, strained tone, and after glancing up at the inter- 
ruption. His was a ruddy face, and it looked healthy, 
but there was a sadness, a weariness of feature. A 
gentle decisiveness of speech, too, comes back from 
that evening of January 4, 1923, in Paris. 

“His Majesty’s Government have examined the 
French proposals with the closest attention and are of 
opinion that not only will they not achieve the end in 
view, but that they are fraught with grave danger for 
the economic future of Europe. With deep regret, 
therefore, the British Government cannot further or be 
responsible for them.” 

Bonar Law rose to leave—‘‘Pontius Law” as Berlin 
soon was calling him. As he did so questions were shot 
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at him right and left, and none more pressing than by 
American correspondents, though their country was 
not even standing neutrally by, but clearing right out 
of the Rhineland. That his ‘“‘B’’ bonds plan—since so 
regretfully looked back upon by most Frenchmen—was 
inacceptable to Monsieur Poincaré was all that the , 
doomed Bonar would say, as he, gently still, moved 
through the crush from the room and disappeared for 
ever from the Paris scene where once, in the words of 
Clemenceau, he had shown that he would have been ‘‘a 
first-class Frenchman, had he not been wholly British,”’ 
complimentary summit in the attenuated repertory of 
a‘‘Tiger.’’ It may be written that this night there died 
the Entente Cordiale. 
Lord D’Abernon, in his “Diary,” 1s abrupt : 


‘“‘From the moment the British and French schemes 
were presented, or, as it were, thrown at the Con- 
ference, it was seen that British and French stand- 


points were utterly irreconciliable . . . M. Poincaré 
flatly refused to consider the British scheme... 
absolute deadlock was reached...” 


_ And so the Ruhr adventure, “nightmare,” “return 
to darkness,’’ was entered upon. As bloodhounds on 
the trail, out we filed from the Crillon to cable east and 
west for months and months of the steady and relent- 
less shattering of the European fabric through Poin- 
caré-ism—since few of us but were not expected to go 
all out against this latest mode of pressure upon a 
defaulting Reich. Personally, now in Diisseldorf, now 
in Paris, I was to live for many weeks amid coal stacks 
and coal statistics, until, in fact, I heaved the whole 
“story” at one of my assistants and told him to carry 
on. For I simply could not see Europe, or its drama, in 
terms of coke ; the thing was beyond me. 

The Ruhr Valley was seized consequent on a timber 
default, value twenty-four million gold marks, and duly 
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promulgated by Chairman Barthou of the Reparations 
Commission, at the end of December, 1922. The wood 
was destined for telegraph poles, and the then Sir John 
Bradbury made the quip that “‘not since the Trojan 
Horse has wood been so misused.”’ Still, Berlin had 
been inviting trouble for some time. It knew full well 
that the Ruhr system of mines and factories was 
coveted by Poincaré, who had sent his agent Dariac to 
report (May, 1922), and moreover, that this system lay 
in its entirety in the neutral zone, 1.e., was void of all 
German force, under the Versailles Treaty. An invader 
could just walk in without bloodshed—notable entice- 
ment. Banking on England and America preventing 
France going to extreme measures, the Reich grew 
increasingly sluggish and cussed in regard to deliveries 
in kind, gambled with the people of the Ruhr, as you 
might say, gambled with this richest coalfield in Europe, 
covering 4,000 square kilometres, producing 100,000,000 
tons a year, and employing 600,000 miners and 500,000 
other workers, and harbouring in all four million souls. 
There was no need to default over telegraph poles and 
so give Poincaré the chance he had been waiting for. 
What was the former’s true objective in going 
into the Ruhr ? There comes back a scene enacted in 
Monsieur ‘Theunis’s room in Brussels, on January 18—a 
week after General Degoutte had entered Essen—when 
the pale and precise little patriot of Lorraine (who had 
twice seen his frontier home in ruins from Prussian 
guns), condescended his famous “a fur et 4 mesure’”’ 
pronouncement. What Poincaré then gave the world 
to understand was that the Franco-Belgian force 
would retire progressively and in proportion to the 
renewed reparational payments made by the Reich 
(which had at that time stopped paying altogether, by 
way of protest). It is possible that he did hope freely to 
collect reparations on the spot, since one should bear 
in mind that the Germans had aided in the customs 
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sanction of 1921, and Poincaré no doubt reckoned on 
their doing so again. But his dominant hope and plan 
was to remain indefinitely in the Ruhr, with no thought 
of ultimate annexation, maybe, but in order to secure 
control for political purposes of its coke and coal and 
pig-iron and steel. Apart from the former being 
urgently needed to feed the Lorraine blast furnaces, 
Germany derived not less than eighty-five per cent. of 
her coal and eighty per cent. of her iron and steel from 
the Ruhr: in other words, with that area in French 
hands indefinitely, also the Saar,* and with the Poles in 
possession of the Silesian fields, Germany would become 
wholly and utterly dependent upon France, and the 
breaking-off of the Left Bank would be beckoned cor- 
respondingly nearer. Such was by every token the 
Poincaré plan. To get as much reparationally as he 
could—and he honestly believed he could get a good 
deal—and to render the Reich to such an extent be- 
holden unto the Republic as to enhance French 
grip and prestige on the whole Left Bank, enormously. 
That such policy entirely disregarded British interests © 
could go hang. Poincaré never had great use for the 
English, despite his glib tongue and Entente smule-to- 
order. 

As announced by Paris to Berlin, the new Occupa- 
tion was only to be in the nature of an inter-allied 
mission of control protected by Franco-Belgian troops 
(the newcomer Mussolini sanctioned the inclusion of 
half-a-dozen Italian engineers to lend solidarity to the 

* The last piece of Germany not yet handed back at this writing (Jan. 1931). 
This richest and most consolidated strip on the whole Continent has an area 
of 700 square miles and a population 95 per cent. German, of whom 72,000 
are in the State coal mines and 100,000 in skilled industries. The place is 
one mining and factory valley, housing many of Germany’s chief metallurgi- 
cal industries. Clemenceau demanded annexation; the upshot was that the 
territory was placed under the League until 1935, but the coal mines, with 
their annual output of 14,000,000 tons, passed to France in compensation for 
the German destruction of the Lens pits. Since 1926 the new Lens fields are 
producing more than'in 1914, so France has the Saar output as a luxury. 


The Treaty stipulates that Germany must buy back the Saar mines. Five 
of the seven railways linking France and Germany pass through the Saar. 
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proceedings, but no soldiers, while Britain was repre- 
sented only by correspondents, almost as numerous as 
the U.S. scrivening band of ‘Front Pagers’ giving 
tongue, as ever, o’er stricken Europe). The protective 
elements deemed necessary were substantial. Degoutte 
marched in at the head of four French divisions and 
one Belgian, some 50,000 men. It was a compact and 
highly modernized army in miniature, of all arms, and 
including tanks and armoured cars. Divisional head- 
quarters were Essen, Bochum and Dortmund for the 
French, and Duisburg for the Belgians. Degoutte, who 
was Ruhr Dictator and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Coblenz Commission, took up his quarters at Diissel- 
dorf. 

The entry was calm and uneventful. No one knew 
what was going to happen. The long horizon-blue and 
khaki columns filed through the depressing, muddy 
agglomeration incessantly—for that is what the Ruhr 
was and is, one immense, sprawling, smoky nest of 
habitation and mine and factory and hardly a green 
field between. A dreadful place. Martial law was de- 
clared and the workers were invited to carry on as 
before, while German officials and police were put under 
the military authority. The Press was to watch its step, 
all arms were to be delivered up, and the Micum (Mis- 
sion Interalliée de Contréle des Usines et Mines) was to 
be afforded every facility in regard to collecting coal 
and other productive pledges. All books and records 
were to be shown to its functionaries. Punishment for 
infraction of any of these regulations might run to five 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of a hundred million 
marks. It all sounded straightforward and simple 
enough. The foretold violence had not been offered to 
the incoming troops. For a brief while the French saw 
their plan and policy shaping in the requisite direction. 
Then an unexpected development occurred. The 
Cuno Government ordered the people of the Ruhr to 
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become passive registers to a man, woman and child, 
to refuse to lift a pin for the invader. Berlin would 
guarantee wages as usual. It was a move which had 
not been expected by Poincaré, perhaps not even fore- 
seen. He never thought the already crippled Reich 
would dare to go so far. It upset the French apple-cart 
on the spot and resulted in the poilus having to spike 
the apples from the mud, so to speak, themselves. At 
least, that is how Mr. Lloyd George put it, for Mr. 
Hearst, in his deadly ‘‘coal with bayonets” piece of 
front page literature. 

Incidentally, that devastating commentary finally 
made “‘L. G.”’ the most detested being of all Frenchmen, _ 
an eminence he retains to this day. No matter that he 
may have been our “Tiger,” that without him, the 
drive, the cutting clean through things, the enthusiasm, 
the confidence, would not have been behind the British 
arms, those arms which won the Battle of the Hundred 
Days and went far to saving the Republic. No matter. 
‘“‘Loy Georges’ remains permanent anathema. 

And yet, supposing we had departed from Cologne 
and had received such a message from Cuno as this: 
“You came as enemies. You depart as friends—a rare 
case in history. As Thiers and MacMahon saluted 
Manteuffel in 1873 we greet you.”’ The howl that would 
have mounted from the boulevards! Yet the Americans 
received such an ave atque vale these opening days of 
the Ruhr, when Old Glory came down on Ehren- 
breitstein. 

The non-co-operation countermove to the French 
scheme of “milking’’ the Ruhr with German labour 
had the effect of transforming the situation over- 
night. Battle was joined. The fact that one side 
had no arms didn’t alter the emotional basis. It was a 
new form of battle, one Europe had never seen before, 
the weak and unarmed, plus women and children, 
against the finest army of the day. It served for the 
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first time to draw the sympathy of the world towards 
Germany and to give Germans their first sensation of 
being pitied and commiserated with since Jena. Legally 
the French appear to have been in the wrong. The 
Reich purchased from the Ruhr magnates the deliveries 
in kind earmarked for France and Belgium. It was an 
ordinary business deal. The coal and coke and the rest 
might have been bound for Lake Baikal for all it mat- 
tered to Thyssen and Krupp and Co. Now, however, 
with the Reich calling off all reparations and ordering 
a general stoppage, Poincaré proposed to collect this 
coal and coke direct from the magnates, from the pit- 
heads and factories, without payment. This, it was con- 
tended, would come later from Berlin. Challengers of 
France, among them our own Law Lords, averred this 
was tantamount to a raid on private property, however 
special the circumstances. These products were not 
the property of the German State and therefore could 
not in equity be commandeered to meet that State’s 
liabilities. 

Quickly, as he saw he was being frustrated by the 
cessation of coal-getting and that the 1,000,000 tons 
per week “reparations trains’ which the French had 
grown accustomed to seeing, were arriving no more, 
Poincaré stood behind ordinance upon ordinance in the 
Ruhr, some promulgated by Degoutte, others by Tirard, 
who had not failed to associate in a roundabout manner 
the Rhineland Commission with the new Occupation, 
despite our formal and absolute non-support. But all 
this machinery is involved and dull. Enough, that 
within a short while the French had put back in 
operation the customs sanctions of 1921, had set im- 
ported Pyrenean labour to collecting wood from the 
Rhenish and Hessian forests and had entered the vine- 
yards —these forming the principal ‘productive 
pledges’’—that they proposed collaring the coal tax or 
duty (forty per cent.) and not only for the Ruhr, but 
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also for the Rhineland, a move which brought them 
into conflict with us in Cologne, where the chief German 
coal bureau was installed ; and that, because the Ger- 
mans declined to part with a mark, they even went the 
length of raiding the Ruhr banks for cash deposits— 
boring safes with oxygen apparatus where bank staffs 
refused to give up the keys—odd work for poilus. The 
coal tax visitation led to the magnates becoming 
national heroes. Thyssen was tried at Mainz for ob- 
struction and Krupp at Diisseldorf for disturbing public 
order, but whereas the former was to escape with a fine 
and had a memorable triumphant return to Essen with 
“Deutschland iiber Alles’ at every station, Krupp 
received fifteen years. His arrest had followed a par- 
ticularly unfortunate visit by a machine-gun section of 
twelve to one of his concerns. Fire had been opened and 
fourteen factory hands killed and forty wounded. All 
Essen paraded in tall hats for a giant “propaganda 
funeral’ that ‘bloody Easter.”” I was not there, but 
my representative telegraphed back to Paris a pretty 
fierce graveside story which I doubt will ever require 
to be written again. Three or four faiths, or lack of 
them, were represented among the dead, and after 
Catholic and Lutheran officiators had sought to console 
weeping wives and parents all round, with words of 
meeting again some day, up got a third representative, a 
Red, and on behalf of his dead told them not to be taken 
in by such fairy tales ; his man was dead and gone—for 
ever. Perhaps French arrogance about reached its 
peak at this stage; the symbol of it—the officer’s 
riding-whip. No one could breathe a syllable in critical 
comment. The poilus were good enough, but the 
officers, police and officials were very nearly insuffer- 
able. I recollect how we used to have to go easily, 
not only in what we wrote, but in what we said, 
for there were Stireté agents about, listening-in on 
English, 
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What a place the Ruhr was that winter and spring 
and summer! Its inhabitants are hardly attractive 
mortals, even in normal times. Now they hung about 
the streets sullenly hostile and hungry and most of the 
time in the rain. The cost of living rose sixty per cent. 
in the first ten days alone and did not cease to rocket. A 
large proportion of the men were Communists who 
were not hoping that the Reich would pull through 
but that general chaos might give them an opportunity 
of showing Lenin their worth. The atmosphere of 
smouldering passion oppressed. Bitterness cut through 
the ether. One night at dinner in the Diisseldorf hotel 
which acted as correspondents’ headquarters I was 
invited to pull to the curtain by my window, as lean- 
faced locals were gazing in at the bright lights and the 
food and drink. On account of the attitude taken, one 
was hardly popular with French colleagues. In the 
American bar wild disputes would arise. That bar was 
also the fount of more rumours than any rendezvous of 
its kidney I have known. Each evening brought a fresh 
crop concerning what ‘‘old Squarefist’’ (poing carré) 
intended doing next. Correspondents hunted for the 
most part in pairs or groups, sharing a car, in which 
they would dash into the Ruhr and make a round of it, 
or head for this or that point and then out again. No 
one wanted to stay there a moment longer than was 
strictly necessary. For one thing, the possible hotels 
and restaurants were all requisitioned as billets and 
popottes. The ‘Rhein und Ruhr Hilfe” tried to keep 
the lesser hotels going by means of subsidies, but these 
payments as often as not would be seized. Our friends 
developed a veritable sou mania in the Ruhr. Sleuth- 
ing the elusive pfennig must have given them a rare 
thrill. Not that currency really mattered. At the com- 
mencement one got about 100,000 paper marks for 
one’s pound. Then the latter soared to over 200,000 
but was tethered back to the former figure for some 
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weeks. After that the mark slipped dizzily away. 
Says Lord D’Abernon in his “‘Diary’”’ : 


“When the Ruhr occupation commenced, the 
mark had fallen heavily, but a sovereign could be 
bought for 80,000 marks. By October of the same 
year one had to pay 112,000,000,000 marks for a 
sovereign. A large basket was required to carry the 
requisite amount of paper to pay for even moderate 
purchase.”’ 


Their blood excited by the virtual return to war, 
the French were almost offensively frank about their 
feelings in regard to General Godley’s force. ‘‘Col- 
laborate or evacuate !’’ was their attitude in a nutshell. 
French troops crowded into the suburbs of Cologne— 
and had to be protected there. Similarly, the braves 
Belges, now rather more full of themselves than neces- 
sary—the thing was catching—had swarmed up from 
their Aachen fastness, where they spent so much of the 
Occupation, and had taken over a large strip of terri- 
tory in our rear, in the Eifel between us and Luxem- 
burg and reaching down to Schleiden near the Mosel. 
In addition to this the Belgians spread out over that 
most dismal, low-lying stretch towards the mouth of 
the Rhine. For seventy desolate miles they expanded 
on the Rhine, their backs to Dutch Limburg. An un- 
attractive sector if ever there was one, the Belgian. 
Its towns were Jiilich and Crefeld. 

For a long while the daily story of the Ruhr seldom 
varied save for incident and detail. So many tons of 
coal or coke extracted “with bayonets” (a measly 
25,000 tons a day was the average early on). Shootings 
or murders of sentries by Germans, usually by stealth 
at night. Bayonet charges on miners who refused to 
disperse at the pithead. Military seizures of mines and 
factories. ‘‘Strafe’’ expeditions of tanks to the worst 


centres such as Bochum and Recklinghausen to enforce 
Bw 
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town-fines. Blockade running of invaluable coal into 
the shivering Fatherland. Attacks on girls who had 
“fratted,’’ by imported German nationalists who, as 
Vigilantes, guarded honour by rendering transgressing 
females thoroughly unprepossessing. The hub of it all 
would be Essen, where fixed policy was to down tools, 
anywhere, any time, at sight of a French steel helmet : 
the waiter folded arms with the miner, until the well- 
detested one or ones had moved on. In truth there 
never has been such long-sustained enmity, at such 
bitter height, as this Franco-German affair. Sixty 
years solid, now... 

And, then, there would be further occupation, under 
“‘sanctions,”’ of this and that town—Emme rich, Wesel, 
Barmen, Limburg, Karlsruhe, Ludwigshaven, Mann- 
heim, Appenweier, Offenburg. All were occupied at one 
time or another as a Ruhr sanction, while the French 
régime became far stricter in the Rhineland proper, 
with severe states of siege introduced at Bonn and 
Mainz and other towns. Usually a town in unoccupied 
country would be entered under one or other of three 
heads: to further customs work, by way of security, 
or as an outright reprisal. Offenburg was an exception. 
This junction was taken over in order to facilitate the 
passage of the Paris-Prague express. 

For the most part the Ruhr people evaded contact, 
yielded to pressure, but never submitted. A good deal 
of the yielding—sometimes by officials—would be 
prompted by consideration for hungry wives and chil- 
dren. The French went out of their way to lure officials 
into helping them. One ordinance made it a five years’ 
penalty for anyone interfering with German nationals 
who had thus become tractable. By contrast, black 
lists were kept of those spurring on the workers to 
steadfastness. These lists were usually thick with the 
names of professional men, so that soon the Ruhr was 
deprived of many doctors and dentists and lawyers and 
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teachers as these came to be progressively expelled for 
hindering French policy. Some of this die-hard class 
clubbed together and got out a thorough-going guide to 
passive resistance with the correct conduct to follow. 
The Sireté had a high old time pressing informers into 
business, lowest of necessary police measures. The 
French gendarmerie had been earmarked to replace the 
Schutzwehr as soon as an excuse offered, and this had 
not been long in coming. An early ordinance had stipu- 
lated that all German policemen must salute French 
officers, and after the Schutzwehr had refused to pay 
this compliment and had in some cases been struck 
with riding-crops, General Degoutte banished the entire 
German force bag and baggage over into unoccupied 
Germany. 

A policeless Ruhr helped the French plan, for there 
is little doubt but that this hinged on violence and 
lawlessness supervening in the invaded basin, already 
thoroughly “Red.” Paris banked on Communism 
sprouting to such an extent—open flirtation was 
practised with it on the spot—that excuse would come 
to exist for settling down, ostensibly as custodians of 
the anti-Bolshevik barrier in the west. 

Looking back, perhaps the wholesale expulsions from 
the Ruhr constituted its darkest chapter. My figures 
say that 150,000 were expelled altogether. Further, 
that ‘120,000 were expelled with four days’ notice on 
the basis of four per family.’’ Arrived in unoccupied 
Germany, the uprooted ones found themselves destitute 
and had to go on a slender dole, this appreciably 
damaging what remained of German currency. “It is 
only balancing the expulsions from Belgium and Lille,” 
a French colleague once observed. Perhaps so... but 
two wrongs... However, the Ruhr expulsions were also 
part and parcel of the stop-gap scheme, as this must 
needs be unceasingly improvised. Room simply had to 
be found for the thousands and thousands of labourers, 
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miners, railwaymen, and their families, being imported 
from France to take the place of the passive resisters. 
This imported labour would not come at all at first, 
then only for three months, and the upshot was that it 
became imperative to entice it with homes all ready- 
made—hence the German occupants’ expulsion. Per- 
haps la main forte descended chiefly on the Ruhr rail- 
way personnel, whose refusal to carry on in the first 
instance was held to be responsible for the whole subse- 
quent trouble and disorganization. Here was scarcely 
a pretty story. Because these Germans remained loyal 
to their Government, thousands of them, and their 
families, were evicted and shown the frontier. Of 
29,620 expulsions made by the French up to one 
period, no fewer than 24,000 were railway people. In 
one particularly regrettable case Spahis descended 
upon the homes of 160 such families at Trier—right 
back in the Mosel, for the rail trouble was ubiquitous— 
and turned the occupants into the street, refusing even 
to let them take away their furniture. This had every- 
where to be left in position, as homes thus forcibly 
evacuated were, as I have said, reserved for incoming 
French and Belgian substitutes and ¢hetr families. 

It is difficult to repress a reprehensible chuckle over 
another phase of the railway ‘‘war’’—that having to do 
with the running of the notorious Régie or Franco- 
Belgian substitute for the German railway system. The 
matter was no laughing one at the time. Yet in digesting 
it for the purpose of this brief notice I have been for- 
cibly reminded of a model railway laid out on the floor 
of the nursery and of Johnnie doing the most crazy 
things with it—having jolly good collisions, careering 
past signals, running off the line. That was much what 
it was like with the Régie for close upon six months— 
solitary touch of humour, perhaps, in the sordid busi- 
ness of the Ruhr. 

The rare and doubtful comedy arose through the 
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German railwaymen’s chronic passive resistance. The 
French wanted them to continue transporting the repa- 
rations coal, now being so queerly acquired, back to 
France and Belgium. Acting under instructions from 
the Cuno Government, the railwaymen folded their 
arms. For a short while their would-be foreign masters 
sought to cajole them with favouritism. Then they 
started threatening the recalcitrant ones with imprison- 
ment or deportation. The invaders even went the length 
of intercepting at the frontier of unoccupied Germany 
the wages being sent into the Ruhr for the railwaymen 
by the Berlin Government. No good. The arms con- 
tinued folded. So the Poincaré-Degoutte-Tirard trium- 
virate, after a brief all-military rail début exclusively 
directed to the feeding of the troops, hastily patched 
together the Régie substitute, placing a certain Mon- 
sieur Breaud in charge. And little Johnnie’s crazy floor 
game began around the most intricate system in Europe, 
which it takes years to learn properly, and which uses 
up 170,000 personnel. | 

Imported French and Belgian engine-drivers and 
guards and signalmen from the Midi and all the gamut 
of necessary personnel set about getting a move on 
with the goods trains which had been lying about 
stationary for weeks and weeks. The Germans refusing 
all aid, confusion soon reigned. The newcomers did 
not understand the few engines the Germans had left 
behind, nor the system along the lines, while everything 
possible had been either locked or put out of order. 
There were breakdowns every day. And collisions. And 
derailments. The Germans refused even to operate the 
level crossings. Clutching hands would also play the 
deuce by switching trains here and there—it being on 
record that once a French-driven coal train went 
round and round for nearly a week. The strike spread- 
ing to Occupied Territory, the Franco-Belgians decided 
to take over the entire Rhineland rail system as well— 
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except the Cologne zone, where we remained in our 
islet-—and to regulate it according to the coal train 
requirements. At once the German staffs descended also 
from these hitherto-circulating Rhenish trains, and 
more imported personnel had to be substituted. Fi- 
‘nally 32,000 French and 6,000 Belgian railwaymen 
were mobilised. But the resultant passenger Régie 
rapidly proceeded to acquire such a bad name for 
accidents and unpunctuality that the Left Bank civi- 
lian element, reacting in its turn to patriotic motives, 
promptly deserted it. The Régie began to career 
around with ever emptier loads, which was just as well. 
For now sabotage had assumed devilish proportions. 
In the night Germans tore up the line or placed bombs 
under bridges or attacked sentries. There were several 
serious accidents, both in Ruhr and Rhineland, and 
General Degoutte got really angry. No less than 122 
acts of sabotage were perpetrated all told, of which 
thirty-five were grave, many resulting in loss of life. 
It is to the credit of the French that they only shot 
one German in connection with these crimes and 
that they commuted the death sentence in eleven cases. 
But in the twelfth instance it was impossible. A young 
man named Schlageter was caught red-handed igniting 
a bomb under a culvert over which a troop train would 
shortly pass. His execution led to a great show of 
martyrdom in Essen. 

However, Degoutte was not so lenient in other 
respects. While the sabotage endured—and one can 
understand the state of chiefly military nerves it pro- 
voked, never knowing what was going to happen one 
moment to the next whenever one entered a train— 
the French commander had sentences of from ten to 
twenty years passed by courts-martial, and what was 
more, he arranged that the condemned men should be 
taken away to the dungeons of St. Martin de Ré, the 
island below Nantes where await the doomed and 
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damned pending their shipment to Cayenne. Further, 
it was ordained that ‘‘travel hostages’ in the form 
of prominent local citizens should be carried on many 
of the troop trains, while any area in which an act 
of sabotage occurred was visited by a heavy fine, 
which would be extracted from local coffers on the spot, 
and the neighbourhood be put under a seven p.m. to 
seven a.m. curfew. It should be recollected that all this- 
was happening mainly in that Rhineland Tirard was 
wooing. This Rhineland had long since become 
entirely paralysed, commerce, industry, everything, 
and there was the saddest privation. 

Meanwhile complete chaos came to rule also on the 
frontier of unoccupied Germany. For nine consecutive 
weeks it was closed to all passenger traffic. And when 
things did start fitfully once more, the German per- 
sonnel on the other side declined all knowledge of the 
Franco-Belgian staffs seeking to work in with them. To 
complete the confusion, ever and anon when a fresh 
act of sabotage would be signalled Degoutte would order 
the frontier to be reclosed indefinitely. And so the 
merry round went on. 

Tirard and Poincaré had not been slow in seeing the 
potential political value lurking in this Régie affair. 
It was decreed that tickets were to be bought and 
paid for only in specially printed Régie francs. This, 
it was hoped, would have a subtle effect on the Rhine- 
landers—accustom them to French money. In fact, 
the taking over of the Ruhr and Rhineland network 
generally, the absorption of Left Bank railways by the 
Régie, would clearly greatly tighten the French hold. 
That the Régie was only carrying 30,000 a day in a 
population of 10,000,000, after six months’ running, 
and that it finished its first year with a deficit of about 
£4,000,000, was trifling beside the magnitude of the 
main chance. 

In turning its back on the Régie this vast population 
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had sought every other means of transport conceivable. 
Tramcars appeared strung out like a score of cater- 
pillars and slowly took thousands to work. Result: 
ordinance promulgated that no tramcar must be longer 
than had been the longest on January Ist, 1923. 
Lorries were rummaged out from every yard. Result : 
ordinance promulgated that only such lorries might 
circulate whose drivers had been driving on the afore- 
mentioned Ist of January. Finally, even motor- 
cyclists had to have passes. Everything imaginable 
was done to coax the natives back into the Régie 
trains, but the boycott endured. The Germans pre- 
ferred to forgo all travel. The Rhine they couldn’t 
use. At the very commencement the French had seized 
every tug and barge and steamer they could lay their 
hands on. The rest had fled in the night to Cologne, 
where they remained, as you might say, “interned” 
under our benevolent eye for the duration of the 
struggle. 

Not until Stresemann called off passive resistance in 
the early autumn did citizens of the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land begin to circulate again with any freedom, and 
circulation commence to flow again in the Left Bank’s 
paralytic limbs. 

The happenings I have touched upon above filled 
the months January-September. By the latter month 
the end of the struggle lay in sight for Germany. 
Forty million paper marks had to be churned out to 
equal one gold mark. The Reich was bankrupt. It 
could not go on subsidising the Ruhr resistance. And 
without this support the Ruhr resisters must starve. 
There had been several efforts at pacification or inter- 
vention by ourselves and America—in August Lord 
Curzon declared the whole business illegal, thereby 
rousing the quiet and cold anger of Poincaré in a scene 
of suppressed passion which has joined legend—but the 
French Premier would brook no interference. Passive 
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resistance must cease before he would engage in negotia- 
tions. 

Now the moment was at hand. In August Cuno had 
resigned and had been succeeded by the Populist 
leader, Gustav Stresemann. The latter, a man of infinite 
resource, courage and vision, beheld a Ruhr at a com- 
plete standstil—every branch of industry there—and 
bayonets on all sides. He likewise beheld the mark at 
dizzy billions to the pound. He ordered, on September 
26, the complete cessation of passive resistance. Every- 
thing and everybody were to return to normal, even to 
getting into those comic Régie trains! In return the 
Reich expected immediate negotiations with a view to 
the invaders taking their departure at no widely re- 
moved date. But in this pious hope Stresemann was to 
experience the first of his several disappointments. 
Poincaré was in no hurry to go. There was much busi- 
ness on the spot for him, or his representatives, to do. 
(Poincaré himself never left the Quai d’Orsay or his 
modest house in the rue Marbeau throughout the 
crisis, unless it was to make a Sunday cemetery speech 
in the departments. And it is on record that this 
amazing worker found time to go through the indi- 
vidual expenses of the Micum officials and to make mar- 
ginal annotations). The dictator of the hour now pro- 
posed to deal only direct with the Ruhr magnates in 
regard to making up for the nine months’ dearth of 
deliveries in kind. He would not hold truck with the 
Reich until the Ruhr, in the person of Hugo Stinnes, 
had signed a comprehensive agreement by which 
France and Belgium, chiefly the former, drew to the 
uttermost on existing Ruhr stocks and were guaranteed 
for many months later into the future. Stinnes did not 
know what to do. He knew the Reich could not pay 
him a penny, and of course France was not paying any- 
thing. The upshot was that he persuaded the Reich 
to give him permission to deal directly with the French 
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while at the same time he extracted a promissory note 
from the Berlin Government. So the Ruhr furnaces 
and pits became active again and reparations recom- 
menced to flow. 

In the meantime there was enacted the corollary to 
all this ‘‘Ruhrkampf,”’ the big push to break off the Left 
Bank. We left Tirard sowing the soil; here now was 
the hour of harvesting. With German morale at its 
lowest ebb following the cessation of passive resistance, 
and French power and prestige at their highest, now 
was the time, now or never, the last great chance to 
encompass the Foch dream of a buffer state for all 
practical purposes part of the Republic! The French 
said to the Left Bankers in as many words, ‘“‘But, good 
heavens, you don’t want to go back to those people 
now ? Look at them! Bankrupt, hopeless, finished ! 
In the uttermost trough of the wave! Come and join 
us instead ! Vote yourself an independent republic and 
shake free of all the dreadful liabilities and dangers 
confronting the Reich !’’ It was a tempting and critical 
moment. Would these much-tried people keep their 
shoulders to the wheel ? 

For some months before October, 1923, the French 
had been shunting Separatists round the Rhineland in 
Régie trains, with a view to their holding “eyewash” 
propaganda meetings. Besides Dorten, the journalist 
Matthes had now come to the fore, and perhaps the 
summit was attained at Miinchen-Gladbach where 
10,000 once assembled while Spahis kept the ring to see 
that no nationalist interference occurred. The French 
quite brazenly shielded and shepherded the Separatists, 
allowing them to train in arms and even to wear 
uniform. ‘‘Why can’t these people be disarmed as in 
the British zone and as implicitly laid down in the 
Rhineland Agreement ?”’ timidly enquired London. 
We might have asked the moon. Too late, now. Tirard 
even received Dorten at the seat of the High Commis- 
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sion. ‘The Old Fox’’ had had to admit that his cul- 
tural seduction was “no go,” and here he was at last 
deep in a putsch whose main ingredient would be the 
“revolver hand” from which he had once turned in dis- 
gust. But cunning as ever, his process of thought at 
this stage was something in this style: as soon as 
these Separatist bands—mostly gaol-birds and ne’er-do- 
wells—usurp power, the Rhinelanders will turn from 
them in terror and be only too glad for incorporation 
with us.”’ 

The last fling was a real attempted uprising com- 
pared with its experimental predecessors. Its ordered 
organization and plan of action derived strongly from 
the High Sea sailors’ rédle in the German Revolution. 
Bands of these sailors, it may be recalled, went from 
town to town dealing violence and spreading revolt. 
It would be the same now on the Rhine. Dorten was 
still the intellectual, the animator. Matthes would be 
his executive. And Leidner, ex-Ruhr-Red, Commander- 
in-Chiet of the Separatist storm troops. 

The French reasoned thus: “The Separatists must 
show unmistakable force. They must take over all 
public buildings and hoist their Green, White and Red. 
We can .then undertake, on the ground of realities, to 
protect the newcomers in administration. And for 
good or ill the rest of the community will sooner or 
later have to toe the line.” 

Leidner organized his men with a Fascist touch. 
These were distributed in fifteen or twenty of the prin- 
cipal centres in bands of thirty-two, each local post 
being under an officer and divided into four squads of 
eight men each. 

The force was called the ‘‘Rheinlandschutz” and its 
paid members may have numbered six or seven hun- 
dred all told. Armlets in the Separatist colours were 
worn, the officers having in addition a gold stripe. 

Arms and ammunition were carried, and there was also 
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an engineer and ambulance section. Pay was two gold 
francs a day, a further five if there was a family to 
support, and one hundred gold francs on demobiliza- 
tion. Besides this, it was a case of “all found’’—con- 
fidently hoped, largely by requisition. The majority of 
the storm troops were not of the Rhineland, but had 
been collected in the distraught Ruhr. The Germans 
aver that Leidner’s men were chiefly fellows who would 
do anything for money, ex-criminals and individuals 
on whom the French had “got’’ something or who had 
lost caste and situation among their own people for 
having had relations with the Occupiers. Be that as it 
may, they were mobilized for a dress rehearsal at 
Diisseldorf—500 strong—on September 30, 1923. The 
locale was well chosen for General Degoutte was con- 
ducting the Ruhr affair from that city which was under 
martial law. Several thousands materialized (including 
women and children), having journeyed free in special 
trains of the Régie. Diisseldorf’s reception was unmis- 
takable. Everybody had gone behind shutters and 
blinds. It was through a dead city that the Separatists 
marched to the haranguing centre. The rally ended with 
bloodshed. A French inspector named Morin had taken 
over the German police and he had told them only to 
intervene if ordered to do so. The police, however, in 
confused circumstances found themselves at grips 
with the marchers. And, later again, in a mix-up with 
French cavalry who were charging to the Separatists’ 
assistance. The result of the day was a score killed and 
wounded, several years’ imprisonment for some thirty 
police, and a pregnant ordinance, put through by 
Tirard at Coblenz, forbidding henceforward police in 
one town or district going to the aid of their kind ina 
neighbouring centre. In this manner Leidner’s men 
would stand a better chance of keeping their end up. . 
There had been much too many police in Diisseldorf, 
for whose benefit the countryside had been denuded. 
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It would not be possible for such police concentration 
to occur again. 

Four weeks were allowed to elapse before zero hour 
proper. On the evening of October 20 a special Régie 
train drew up three miles from Aachen and 250 of the 
Rheinlandschutz emanating from Duisburg detrained. 
Early next morning these “stormed” the Government 
buildings in the city of Charlemagne, hoisted the Green, 
White and Red, and joining hands with local adherents, 
proclaimed an independent state with the Aachen 
merchant Deckers as chief. In the following two days 
armoured car crews patrolled the streets, requisition- 
ing, and the shopkeepers were compelled to barricade 
themselves in. And, exasperated, the local police 
determined to drive the ‘“‘foreign bands” out of the 
public buildings. This they duly did, but Belgian 
soldiers moving to the scene, there was a clash and 
corpses. 

The Belgians had decreed that only eight police 
should guard the town hall, the one place not in the 
usurpers’ hands. The result of this was that on Novem- 
ber 2, twelve days after Deckers had taken over, Sepa- 
ratists to the tune of six hundred—many recruits 
had been won in the lower strata—attacked and cap- 
tured this last outpost. But their lawlessness and “‘red- 
ness’ on this occasion gave the Belgians so seriously to 
think that when the British Consul arrived with a 
_ strongly-worded protest against the whole putsch, our 
Allies of the Yser decided on a remarkable volte face. 
They had had enough of putsches. That same night 
the Belgians escorted the ‘‘foreign bands” out of the 
city. The Aachen putsch was over. Days beforehand 
it had collapsed in the other towns in the Belgian zone : 
Miinchen-Gladbach, Krefeld, Duisburg. 

In Cologne absolutely nothing occurred. We had 
never sought to manufacture Separatist sentiment. Of 
itself, none was forthcoming. The aloofness of the 
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greatest town on the Rhine from the whole business 
told enormously. It also caused the French to say we 
had sided with the Béches against them. 

In the French zone the ball was opened at Bonn on 
October 22. Forewarned by events at Aachen, the 
local authorities put the town hall in a state of defence. 
The French district officer at once told them: ‘‘You 
must not use your arms!” Accordingly, when the 
“foreign bands’ arrived and, joining up with locals, 
that night sought to occupy the seat of law and order, 
they were received with cascades from the fire brigade. 
Hitch. At four a.m. a French officer entered the town 
hall, alleged that shots had been fired from it, and on 
this pretext ordered all present to assemble forthwith 
for an enquiry. While this was proceeding in one room, 
Leidner’s men took over the rest of the building un- 
molested. And up went the Green, White and Red. 
Though not for long. After three days the Separatists 
were thrown out by an angry mob. Happening that did 
not suit Tirard’s book one bit. So next day an ordi- 
nance came through stipulating that the Bonn authori- 
ties were to allow the local Separatist leader, a nonentity 
named Natter, two rooms in the town hall, and that 
the Green, White and Red should continue to be 
flown, beside the Reich’s banner, from the roof. 

Rather than submit to such an indignity the authori- 
ties removed to another building. And Natter was left 
working under his flag. And that was the end of the 
Bonn movement, although the Green, White and Red 
was kept flying for weeks. During that time the walls 
of Bonn did not cease to be placarded with the sen- 
tences passed in previous civil life on most of the local 
Separatists. Their chief, Natter, had had to fly the 
country twenty years before—he was a hundred per 
cent. American now— for heinous offences. 

Much was hoped of events at Wiesbaden, Dorten’s 
town, and where a French administrator, the Marquis 
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de Lillers, had long been deep in Separatist affairs. 
Actually, things turned out rather more of a débacle 
there than elsewhere. On the night of October 22-23 the 
public buildings were occupied by armed bands in the 
usual manner. Although a French commissary named 
Piat had been temporarily put in control of the German 
police, so that these should do nothing, the Separatists 
were ejected by the townsfolk next day. They were 
however, put back again, and even guarded by poilus, 
whereupon Lillers ordered the flying of the Separatist 
colours, adding that “the new position must be de- 
fended.”” But Wiesbaden entirely ignored the whole 
business, and two or three days later the putsch locally 
had to be written down a complete wash-out. 

In the hub town of Coblenz events took a lengthier 
course. On the 23rd the customary storm troops 
arrived by Régie and, with Coblenz adherents, occupied 
the Palace (the seat of Government of a wide area) and 
hoisted the Green, White and Red. Shortly after, the 
same old scene was re-enacted: the police drove them 
out. The ejected Separatists assembled in the Régie 
station. Thousands of loyalists collected before the 
Rathaus and sang about the liebes Vaterland. Things 
were hardly devolving according to plan. Accordingly, 
on the ground that they had been too free of their 
weapons, the police were disarmed. This led to loyalist 
volunteers massing in the Government buildings, pre- 
pared to defend them with stacks of stones. But the 
French evacuated these die-hards, and next day the 
Separatists were again in possession. A heated con- 
troversy sprang up at the time as to whether these 
usurpers had been disarmed at the same time as the 
German police. Poincaré asserted that both sides had 
been disarmed. On the 26th, when the local Dr. 
Kremers proclaimed the new order on behalf of Dorten 
and Matthes, there were French sentries on duty out- 
side the Palace H.Q. of the Separatists, 
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Nothing much happened at Mainz. On the 29th the 
new Provisional Government began to rule from Diissel- 
dorf, Dorten now rather playing second fiddle to 
Matthes. A list of ministers was published. The 
Rhinelanders shook their heads. Never heard of one of 
them! Meanwhile many of the “foreign bands’ had 
commenced to roam the countryside, plundering under 
the cloak of requisitioning orders. 

There were murders, leading to retaliation by the 
peasantry. In one instance a band of Separatists who 
had tried to take away some cattle was cornered by an 
infuriated mob of farmers at Honnef and riddled. The 
money question was no less serious. The coffers of the 
Provisional Government were empty (it was the height 
of the inflation period). So Matthes & Co. started 
churning out fresh paper money, which Tirard ruled 
must be accepted by the Reichsbank. But it was all to 
no purpose. The movement never as much as got under 
way. It was like flogging a still-born colt. The French 
might escort Separatists to the attack and say to the 
German police, “If you fire, we arrest you and expel 
you for promoting disorder”. . . it was all of no use. 
Looking back, it was the Belgian defection which tor- 
pedoed the French plan, and this defection was the 
direct result of plain speaking to Brussels by ourselves. 
We made it clear from the first that never and under 
any circumstances should we recognise the State the 
French were seeking to set up. As the movement in 
their zone successively collapsed the French resurrected 
the idea of an autonomous Left Bank within the cadre 
of the Reich, and Tirard, with his Ruhr productive 
pledges up his sleeve and his arrangement with mag- 
nates there, and his Régie and his Régie francs, came 
within an ace, at Christmas, 1923, of bringing this lesser 
policy off in conjunction with the dominant Cologne mer- 
chant Otto Wolff and his Cologne Tageblatt; but it was not 
to be. At the last minute Wolff opted for Germany. 
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Events decreed that the farcical pretence of Separa- 
tism should be given its coup de grace where it had 
first seen the light—in the Palatinate. When all was up, 
the French still believed they could at least rope in this 
country adjacent to Alsace-Lorraine and which had 
been so sedulously cultivated. General de Metz of 
this area had done all his service since the Armistice in 
Speyer, and when, consequent on the putsches in the 
north, three Socialists from Ludwigshaven and Kaiser- 
slautern spontaneously presented themselves on Octo- 
ber 23, saying they wished to promote an autonomous 
Palatinate within the Reich, he was all ears and 
smiles. Next day he sent his political officer, Major 
Louis, to a sitting of the Kreistag, and announced that 
a Provisional Government would be in power until fur- 
ther developments. But this was going much too fast 
for the Kreistag, whose chairman got in touch with 
Munich, heard that any such goings-on would be con- 
sidered high treason, and, amid applause, turned de 
Metz’s plan down. The three Socialists also reported 
that there would now be nothing doing. So General 
de Metz changed his tactics. He had thought to achieve . 
things without importing any of Leidner’s men. These 
were now sent for. And at the same time the police of 
the Palatinate were brought under French control and 
ordered not to use firearms or interfere in any way, 
should there be Separatist trouble, save to prevent 
bloodshed. Volunteer loyalists who had ‘‘dug them- 
selves in” in the obviously threatened public buildings 
were ordered to disband, and any public association 
of more than three persons was forbidden. The ground 
was being nicely levelled for Leidner’s hired braves. 

Arriving from the north on November 5, these had 
no difficulty in occupying the public buildings in the 
chief towns, or rather in all except Speyer, the capital, 
and Ludwigshaven, the great city of chemicals on the 
Rhine. Directly the Green, White and Red appeared 
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on the flagstaffs the French lost no time in announcing 
that it was their job now to protect the people in posses- 
sion—‘‘the new order.’’ ‘On the ground of realities.”’ 
Sentries were mounted outside the offices where the 
Separatists were pretending to carry on. And restric- 
tions akin to rigorous martial law were promulgated 
in order that the population should not “stage a come- 
back.”” The recipe of Separatism is not uninteresting 
when viewed in its ensemble. 

On November 10 a special train with two hundred 
armed Separatists drew into Speyer and by six a.m. 
the Government buildings were being attacked. General 
de Metz’s offices were directly opposite and he watched 
the siege all day while poilus kept the ring, allowing 
none to pass, lest they should interfere with the course 
of events. By evening the defenders had to give in, and 
two days later the usual Provisional Government was 
proclaimed with the landowner Heinz as President. 
The Reich officials fled to Ludwigshaven, whither the 
Leidner storm troops presently followed them, throw- 
ing several into prison until the following February. 
The “occupation” of Ludwigshaven led to many 
deaths before it terminated. Pirmasens and Zwei- 
briicken were also ‘‘occupied’’ by the Separatist storm 
troops. The notion was to suggest to the world that a 
revolution had occurred in the Palatinate by the will of 
the people. Actually, what had happened was that 
armed mercenaries from without were being allowed 
to go from place to place “‘occupying,”’ and with the 
backing of France plain as the day behind them lest 
the inhabitants should try to defend their rights. 

For the remainder of the year and for the first weeks 
of 1924 this Separatist “rule’’ prevailed in the Pala- 
tinate—by far the longest span of Left Bank trunca- 
tion that ever came to be achieved. The Separatists 
were safe behind French sentries. For a time they were 
given rations and money and free rail passes. They 
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could also requisition cars and cattle and clothing. 
And they were allowed to censor the Press, to impose 
fines and imprisonments, to dismiss and nominate 
officials. Matters looked really like coming to some- 
thing at last, and on November 23 Poincaré said so in 
the Chamber. But this last putsch, though it had 
reached the stage where uniformed usurpers with car- 
bines mounted sentry-go beside poilus, was destined 
soon to encounter the snag of finance. There were 
100,000 unemployed receiving the dole in the Palati- 
nate. Since that province had officially been broken 
from the Reich, even a de Metz could not very well ask 
that State to continue to foot the dole bill. But how 
to raise the money ? A compulsory loan was decided 
on, together with a head tax on every adult inhabitant. 
On January 2, 1924, these “‘laws’’ were officially added 
_ at Coblenz to the German Statute. The people of the 
Palatinate were being taxed per capita in order that a 
state of affairs hardly one of them desired should be 
maintained. Far more serious, if, as ‘‘the Old Fox’”’ was 
planning, these laws should come up for the sanction of 
the Inter-Allied High Commission on January 12, it 
would be tantamount to our recognising the truncation 
of the Palatinate. Lord Kilmarnock was summoned by 
Lord Curzon, who, as a result, directed the British 
Vice-Consul at Munich, Mr. Clive, to proceed to the 
Palatinate and report. 

Events were now moving to a dénouement. On 
January 9 a group of students who had rowed across 
the Rhine laid low “President’”’ Heinz and four of his 
henchmen as these were dining at the Wittelsbacher 
Hof at Speyer. Which reminds me that a friend, 
Captain Gedye, The Times correspondent, scored that 
night indubitably the most exclusive story in journal- 
ism. He was seated at the next table, and after the 
executioners had withdrawn had to hold up the heads 
of dying men from a drenched floor. 
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On January 21 Mr. Clive telegraphed to the Foreign 
Office, after having spent a week investigating every 
aspect and interest : 


“The overwhelming majority of the inhabitants 
are hostile to the autonomous Government. This 
Government could never have materialized without 
French support, and it would be at once driven out 
the moment this ceased. According to an admission 
of Bley, the titular head of the Government, 75 per 
cent. of the Separatists came from outside the Pala- 
tinate.”’ 


As if in celebration of this, citizens of Pirmasens some 
days later set fire to the Separatist offices in that town 
and took pot shots, as at scuttling rabbits, at all within 
who chose to run the gauntlet. All sixteen officials were 
either burned, shot, or beaten to death, the attackers 
losing six dead in what was little less than a pitched 
battle. The two events together sounded the death- 
knell of Separatism. 

It only remained for the French to lay down that 
under no circumstances were ex-Separatists to be 
punished for what they had done. At eight am. on 
February 17, 1924, the last essay in Separatism on the 
Rhine had officially terminated and a chapter of Euro- 
pean history with it. 

Viewed in retrospect, two points impose themselves. 
The first is that, save conceivably at the start (I have 
quoted Rathenau, who usually knew what he was talk- 
ing about), there was never any desire or demand for a 
breaking-off from the Reich by more than one per 
cent. of the population, if as much, and a tattered one 
per cent. at that. The second consideration is that 
under no matter what conditions such breaking-off 
might have been effected, it was as certain as the dawn 
to enfold large quantities of trouble for the future. In 
not paying heed to such considerations, can one escape 
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saying that the French showed poor judgment and 
poorer regard for Europe ? 


While all the above was occuring a certain gentleman 
from Chicago had arrived behind a pipe in Paris, where 
we used to go and see him at the Ritz. The Dawes 
scheme was on the tapis, and Poincaré, scenting that all 
was not well with his popularity in the country, lost no 
time in publicly bestowing his benediction on the 
proposed Anglo-American expertism of the problem 
resulting from his Ruhr policy. In succeeding months 
the French Premier burnt the midnight oil (the elections 
were approaching) in an effort to put as rosy a com- 
plexion as possible on the Ruhr picture. Those on the 
spot were ordered to peg away night and day raking in 
the shekels. Every form of swelling the returns was 
resorted to in order to improve the balance sheet. The 
Ruhr was invited to pay up fines and back owings 
running into hundreds of millions of francs. And when 
the time came for Stinnes to present his promissory note 
to Berlin, covering total orders signed with France and 
hurt sustained, it came to £175,000,000, of which the 
Reich agreed to pay £137,500,000, the bulk of which, 
represented in kind, had passed to France. But the 
poor old Régie was relatively a wash-out, sending in a 
final credit cheque of £15,000,000 for some eighteen 
months’ exploitation. Against this, £5,200,000 were 
being taken, monthly, at the customs barrier, but the 
pretty picture which Poincaré had attempted to paint 
for the French masses failed to impress. The majority 
of Frenchmen had had enough. They reasoned that, 
judging by the way the franc was falling, it was doubt- 
ful if the Ruhr adventure would pay for itself, much less 
bring in anything. They also saw France in a bad 
position internationally. At the elections of May, 
1924, a disillusioned and annoyed electorate cast 
Poincaré forth, which would hardly have happened 
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had the Ruhr been the raging success the little man 
claimed. 

The rest of this story is short telling. A modified 
form of the Ruhr occupation, ever dwindling, con- 
tinued for a further fifteen months after Poincaré’s 
departure, but this was really in the nature of clean- 
ing up, and was perpetuated in a very different atmos- 
phere. The London Conference of August, 1924, follow- 
ing which the Dawes Plan was put into operation, 
marked the turning-point. Herriot went back to Paris 
and forthwith set about liquidating the Ruhr. Firstly, 
the customs barrier was raised ; next, the productive 
pledges were cancelled ; then the Micum wound up its 
work ; after that the Régie ceased, the prisoners were 
freed, the expelled were allowed back, and all the time 
the withdrawal of troops did not cease. In London 
Poincaré’s successor had also agreed that German 
justice should run in future on the Rhine, a term being 
put thereby to Tuirard’s shepherding of Separatism. 
Also that there should be no more sanctions or produc- 
tive pledges, that, in fact, France would no longer use 
Reparations and the Occupation to further Foch’s 
dream of the Rhine as frontier, a dream now finally 
faded out. 

So the Ruhr did clear the air... but at what a cost ! 

Poincaré and Tirard claim that their policy not only 
brought the Germans to their senses, but hastened U.S. 
re-intervention and led on to Locarno, the Young Plan, 
Fvacuation. Yet one must take leave forcibly to doubt 
if the little Lorrainer or his Coblenz representative 
went to Essen in search of these commodities. 

The Ruhr showed that Germany was still a nation, 
and its tale was instrumental in abating the war-time 
mind. On the other hand, one must equally bear in 
mind the severe blow that was dealt at European 
economic recovery, the demoralizing picture of a great 
and victorious Ally behaving not wholly unlike a bully 
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—the all-round loss of sympathy France suffered she 
has never been able to recapture—and then there was 
the final shattering of German credit (although within 
a year, and with the wand of a super-Maskelyne, Dr. 
Schacht was causing the Rentenmark to materialize... 
how, few know to this day ; indeed, once—at Geneva— 
_ [heard it said that the good Herr Doktor was not quite 
sure himself). 

The year 1925 witnessed great junketing in the Rhine- 
land in celebration of its one thousand years of Ger- 
manic existence. The celebrations were in reality for 
the victory over Poincaré, for now all attempted 
‘‘breaking-off’’ was a thing of the past. 

The Franco-Belgian departure from the Ruhr in 
September of 1925—eve of Locarno—was a more 
skilful affair than had been the manner of entry two 
and a half years before. Instead of then taking over 
the Ruhr piecemeal, as was done, the fateful Valley 
should have been encircled at the start, so that the Ger- 
mans could not have taken away all the coal and iron 
and money and engines and machinery that they 
managed to. When the last horizon-blues marched 
away from Essen, where they left things undamaged 
and in order, they did so by night, thereby taking the 
inhabitants by surprise. There was no incident. As the 
French departed westward towards the Rhine the 
Green Police re-entered on the other side of each town. 


CHAPTER XVII 
B.A.O.R. 


[¢ can well be imagined that the foregoing events 

were not without their effect on the British Army 
of the Rhine—rather was it on the lines of heaving a 
brick into the Round Pond, so placid had existence 
become at Cologne under unrufflable, meticulous Regu- 
lar routine. After all; to get things quiet, to get the 
Boche carrying on more or less as if we weren’t there, 
to get a jolly good garrison show going with just that 
extra tang of ceremonial and manceuvres and alertness, 
to get sport and social intercourse moving as at any 
foreign station (or as nearly as possible), and then to 
have the whole bally business turned upside down by . 
our dear Allies ! | 

We have beheld our Rhine force, plus appendages, 
passing through varying phases. It may be interesting 
now to contemplate it in the static réle of the Regular 
garrison of peace time, but superimposed upon a 
foreign population and conquered country. History 
may never witness the precise like again, so that it is 
satisfactory to know that all our occupational yester- 
days conducted up to a model of its kind at the close, 
and with that natural detachedness of the race—some 
will call it superiority —well to the fore. 

As far back as early 1920 a radical change had come 
over the scene when Regular units replaced Service 
battalions and the ‘‘Young Guard” that had been 
hastily sent out to fill the demobilization gaps. It was 
expected that the Occupation would last a further four 
years, and the work was at once begun of creating a 
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“foreign station’ garrison on the Rhine (though a - 
permanent grouch was that service at Cologne counted 
as foreign service neither financially nor otherwise), of 
“getting back to business” and of ‘‘building up the 
Mons type.”’ By this was not meant a reversion to the 
deplorable mercenary of Badajoz, beside whose scoun- 
drelly record the late Lord Thomson once held up the 
admirable Young Bert of to-day, but the general 
steadying up of the force, the elimination of undesirable 
or temperamentally unsuitable elements, the reintro- 
duction of time-honoured heel-clicking and pipe-clay 
and strict discipline after the hectic (but so bracing) 
reign of “temporary gentlemen” and of “civilian 
helpers.”” The Army had to find its submerged values, 
standards and traditions once more; and here at 
Cologne it proceeded to do so under the successive 
Commands of Generals Moreland, Godley, and Du 
Cane. Sir William Robertson left early in 1920, after 
seeing to beginnings. 

Throughout these years (1920-25) we remained a 
complete force of all arms, including aircraft, tanks, 
and a flotilla, but numbers constantly lessened. Ger- 
many was paying everything, even to Bert having his 
tooth out, yet we did not foist unnecessary units upon 
that punctured colossus. I believe our strength 
diminished from about sixty to twenty thousand in 
the span mentioned—at all events we had the right to 
take 15,000 down to Wiesbaden after Locarno. The 
bulk of the B.A.O.R. was quartered in Greater Cologne 
and in the perimeter beyond. The hub of affairs con- 
tinued round the cathedral, at the Excelsior and Dom 
Hotels, the amusements office, and at the ‘“‘Naafi’”’ and 
the Y.M.C.A. And military life gradually came to be 
narrowed down to five governing factors: discipline, 
ceremonial, training, sport, and social intercourse. The 
first-named had to be of the strictest, since an impor- 
. tant part of the business remained that of impressing 
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the native. There were many irksome restrictions, not 
a few penalties had to be paid for the adventure and 
recurrent advantages of serving on the Rhine. Simi- 
larly, ceremonial, bringing with it the necessity for an 
impeccable personal appearance, carried considerable 
weight with people so fond of pomp and goose-stepping 
as our friends the Occupied. If distinguished visitors 
grew progressively less in number, there was always 
opportunity for parading on Sundays—when the 
Béche used to grin at our queer regimental mascots— 
or for celebrating such occasions as the King’s Birth- 
day or November Eleven. There would also be sadder 
ceremonies when gun-carriages would be drawn towards 
the Siidfriedhof, where to-day rests quite a little corner 
of England. The training of the men was on the inten- 
sive scale ; in a measure, perhaps, to keep their street 
sauntering rationed. But fresh drafts were constantly 
coming out, needing increased attention, while in the 
trooping season whole sectors would show new faces— 
thereby incidentally adding to the gaiety of nations, 
since the old hands never tired of pulling the new- 
comers’ legs with tall tales. A set type developed on the 
Rhine, of which my friend Sir Percival Phillips had 
occasion to write: 


“The Rhine Army not only has its own dress, 
language, business and family life, schools, hospitals, 
clergy, amusements and sports, but even its own 
newspaper and literature. It has created its own 
history and traditions, and even a kind of folk-lore 
based on the exploits and adventures of certain ‘per- 
sonalities’ associated with the early days of the Occu- 
pation. It has its heroes and its unpopular charac- 
ters, and the stories about them have reached every 
British depot containing soldiers who have served 
in Germany. The gossip of the Rhine is current in 
the hill stations of India as well as in the barracks of 
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Shanghai. The Army has developed its own drama, 
with stars who are as firmly placed in popular 
opinion as any favourite of the London stage.”’ 


In regard to sport, I cannot do better than quote 
again, from the farewell number of the C.P. : 


“During the whole of this time sport played a 
prominent part. Year after year football leagues 
provoked keen and healthy competition, daily 
attracting thousands of soldiers to the matches. 
Boxing tournaments were periodically held in the 
Gross K6ln, a spacious hall that could accommodate 
some three or four thousand people, and yet that was 
not large enough to house the enthusiastic followers 
of the noble art. Cricket pitches were made on every 
spare piece of green that could be found. Tennis 
courts were built, and daily in the season every court 
was filled and strenuous games were witnessed. 
Aquatic sports were held in the various baths in 
Cologne, and once per year a great swimming gala 
was organized at Poll on the Rhine. An eighteen- 
hole golf course had been constructed at Roden- 
kirchen, which satisfied the requirements of the golf- 
ing experts; and lastly, a Cologne gymkhana club 
held some five or six race meetings every year on the 
Merheim racecourse.’’ 


It was this example which set young Germany on 
the road towards that sports mania which besets the 
Reich to-day, taking the national mind off goose-step- 
ping, if at the same time keeping potential Fieldgreys 
of to-morrow in extraordinarily fine fettle. 

In sport and athletic fixtures it was always a plea- 
sure to come up against the Americans. French officers 
participated in the race meetings, but the Republic 
was not otherwise conspicuous. As for the late enemy, 
despite frequent requests—almost appeals—his chal- 
lenge in athletic or sporting contest was not acceptable. 
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In other lines there was always distraction to be found 
in “‘bummeling,’’ while officers—who, by a rather 
extraordinary edict had to wear either regimental cap 
or greatcoat with their mufti, the idea being to protect 
them from assault by Germans, who might otherwise 
have pleaded they hadn’t recognized them—officers 
took to exploring the Eifel in rather dilapidated cars 
very obviously “out from home.’’ Which puts me in 
mind of something rather more important that came 
out from the same quarter. 

Indubitably that which most altered and coloured 
life in Cologne was the arrival of the wives under an 
order of Sir W. Robertson’s. When these were allowed 
out to join their husbands, bringing with them a first 
batch of sixty children, forerunners of many others 
either brought out later or born in Germany—as if in 
celebration of the tiny pioneers, the first child of the 
Occupation, Pauline Margaret Green, was christened 
about the same time in Cologne cathedral—when the 
wives and daughters of the regiment appeared on the 
scene, their presence worked a social revolution. Billets, 
from bricks and mortar, became homes. And the 
B.A.O.R. began to tingle with... well, to tingle, and to 
assume that self-contained, almost segregated air 
which was to characterize it for the remainder of its 
life. In one respect the new arrivals saw to that. It is 
on record that some of these British women hardly saw 
eye to eye with their menfolk in regard to a certain 
“poor old Jerry.”’ They did not like the gentleman, 
even in the beaten and cowed edition, and they said so. 
They did not trust him or his apparently willing-to- 
help ways. 

“Violent in victory. Chastened, servile, in defeat.”’ 

What was really working inside the fellow’s mind ? 
The women were ever pursuing that, seeking to pierce 
the inscrutable Teuton faces of streets and billet; 
seeking to find substance for their own intuitions. 
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What were these fellows really thinking as they 
threaded their way along familiar streets, but now 
having to dodge respectfully in and out of khaki ? Oras 
they sat over their beer in Bauer’s or the Germania 
with khaki at the next table ? 

Here was an overbearing race that had trampled its 
way east and west of a sudden compelled to savour 
bitterest conceivable humiliation, obliged to watch 
that very soldiery it had disdained, in complete pos- 
session, to stand by impotently while well-loved 
streets and haunts, and even homes, supplied the 
background to scenes and incidents well calculated to 
drive even the most composed of us off our balance. 
One had but to conjure in the mind’s eye (and Britons 
on the Rhine seldom tired of it) Prussian conquerors 
swaggering round London, and then to pass to the re- 
flection: ““How should we have borne ourselves in like 
circumstances ?”’ Put up with it ? Or shown profitless, 
fatal fight ? Still, how did these Germans manage to 
put up with it ? What, too, was passing through the 
German woman’s mind as she had to share her kitchen 
with Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith of ‘‘the strength” ? The 
German correctness—was it not just a mask concealing 
blackest hatred ? The eternal mystery of the Béche 
attitude never ceased to be a fruitful tea-table topic. 

“It’s all just policy. They hate us in their hearts.” 

“They hate us both. They’re merely more afraid of 
the French.” 

“These people have not suffered at all.” . 

So, one reads of these women of the garrison express- 
ing themselves as they beheld the vanquished making 
the best of a bad job, while at the same time displaying 
that undoubted streak of servility which lies enfolded 
in the German character. 

‘“‘The British women,” one notes further, “kept up 
the hatreds of the War more. Although they had not | 
known the battlefield, they remained the repositories 
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of a crude patriotism long after the men.” (In a 
Cologne tramcar a lady on the strength one day 
decided, in the writer’s hearing: ‘‘They’re full of 
oats! Let ’em ’ave it proper !’’) 

Life in this garrison town was emphatically not to 
include the Béche, or Mrs. Béche... even long after the 
twain had, for their part, unmistakably put their own 
famous ‘‘kein Verkehr” precept into operation. Herr 
Jerry was the better able to do this, to show a cast-iron 
countenance to events about him and which must 
have wounded others beyond hope of camouflage, by 
being the fortunate possessor of at least three skins. 
That had a deal to do with Herr Jerry’s and Frau 
Jerry’s and all the little Jerries’ general showing on 
Vater Rhein in aching years. That, plus dearth of 
imagination. A sensitive race, a more high-spirited one 
—yes, ourselves—must have taken a far severer knock 
in like conditions. 

Needless to say, the Rhinelanders—save in rare 
instances and well under the rose—did not hanker after 
social intercourse with the conquerors, even if these 
happened to be nice, well-mannered, well-groomed, 
wholly detached British conquerors. It was one of the 
drawbacks of life on the Rhine, as the years drew on, 
that the better-class Germans remained so adamant in 
this regard. For the officers, at any rate, the days and 
months would have been brightened had things been 
relaxed a little. It was as if the German said: ‘I must 
bend all my efforts now to freezing these people out. 
Let their lives become such here in the Rhineland that 
they will long for other civilian association than them- 
selves alone.” This attitude—or lack of attitude— 
was maintained to the end. In a cabaret at Wiesbaden 
near the end I remember a scarlet-sashed R.S.M. with 
all the medals up reclining alone at a table at which 
were two empty chairs—the only ones free. The head- 
waiter came up, bowed, and then directed an obvious 
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German ex-officer to one of the vacant chairs. And as 
the German sat down at that table with the conqueror 
he really did manage to convey the impression that, 
actually, he was unaware of the existence of his neigh- 
bour, in the flesh. 

Such marble German pride was, however, thoroughly 
understood and respected. 

So it came to pass that the B.A.O.R. developed its 
own shops and cafés and theatres and clubs in the wide 
and diversified community which made up Greater 
Cologne. About a hundred English firms established 
themselves locally, on the mark, not a few conducted 
by ex-officers, of whom there was also a regrettable 
number looking for employment. One knew the streets 
—round the Dom—where one was always certain to 
meet friends. Family parties were to be seen at the 
Opera (there is the usual tale of a very distinguished 
officer being found reading The Times in his box during 
a death warbling) and these functions were not the 
least strange, with the scarlet uniforms of stalls and 
dress circle resplendent next drab ersatz German 
attire. Seats for three hundred British would be 
reserved at one period, and the glories of Wagner and 
Mozart indubitably afforded the principal joy for the 
intelligentsia of the Occupation. There would also be 
family entertaining and dining-out at restaurants and 
parties for the Zoo and amateur theatricals and dances 
and tattoos and festas. All the trimmings of a pukka 
garrison, with additional plums thrown in. Thus, a 
favourite way of passing Sunday would be for officers 
and men and their families to charter a Rhine steamer, 
proceed up river to the beauty spots beyond Bonn, and 
then drift back home again by moonlight in the rapidly- 
moving current. But one had to be careful on these 
occasions not to go ashore on the eastern bank. Once 
some Officers desired to explore the Siebengebirge and 
landed in uniform at Koenigswinter. They were 
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promptly arrested. The Germans, with their passion 
for exactitude—one of their troubles was and is that 
they are unable to distinguish the essential from the 
non-essential, so much do they snow themselves under 
with detail—were very touchy regarding the faintest 
transgression of the Rhineland Agreement. 

In billets the position was apt to be uncomfortable 
for the sensitive. Sometimes the moving-in of a 
British family meant the resident German family 
betaking itself to the basement. It would not be an 
uncommon sight to see a householder using his own 
back-door. This living above stairs, above the owners 
or leaseholders of a house, had to be gone about with 
some delicacy. When times grew bad in the first winter 
of the Ruhr, British officers invited their hosts to share 
their food, but this was about the only time the better- 
class Germans permitted the “‘no association’’ rule tem- 
porarily to lapse. In point of fact, the bulk of officers— 
bachelors—lived in barracks and had no contact at 
all with the natives—unlike the men, who had the best 
of the deal all through, in this respect. Officers had to 
be satisfied with rather a jazz Club—not a bit Quetta— 
and with billet dances since they could not dance in 
public, in mess kit, in which they, later, nearly always 
were at night. The sprightlier might risk a dance with 
some ‘“‘bar girl’ at the “Fishpond,” favourite night 
place—but always with one eye on the door for the 
A.P.M. 

In a German kitchen, shared by a cook in khaki, rela- 
tions would frequently be of a strained order. Tongue- 
tiedness was in part responsible, but divergent culi- 
nary methods, untidiness and breakages, also going- 
about-things-generally-in-a-different-manner, led to out- 
breaks of hate belowstairs. It was always difficult on 
these occasions to know when one should begin to 
order. Another irritating factor was the German house 
itself, which is both ugly and uncomfortable. Cold- 
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looking and varnished, it was also permanently occu- 
pied by a peculiar odour which no one was ever able to 
analyse. I lived in that odour once for eighteen months 
at Bonn, and yet to this day I could not tell you from 
Adam whence it derived. Part cooking it was, but 
something else—not drains—perhaps many things else. 
During the Occupation this domestic scent privy to 
Germany used sometimes to lead to nausea before our 
people got used to it. And it remains a mystery. What 
with this drawback and the stiffness of Hausfraus, who 
—it can well be imagined—felt internally akin to Ruhr 
furnaces at sight of Englishwomen in possession up- 
stairs and exercising part-proprietorship of the sacro- 
sanct kitchen, life in billets was not all smooth sailing. 
The promiscuity of the daily existence, the constant 
mixing of English and German women and children 
taxed nerves to the uttermost—feminine nerves. Con- 
jure conquering Hausfraus as dictatresses in English 
halls and kitchens (no, it was never as bad as that might 
have been !). 

Aside from domesticities, little came to trouble the 
even flow of Regular life on the Rhine. There was the 
Silesian diversion. There would be minor attacks now 
and then on soldiers, usually brawls and scuffles. 
In the country the troops would be nearer the natives 
than was the case in Cologne. The country people were 
better off, and accordingly better disposed—there was 
long a feud between them and the city-dwellers on 
account of the former refusing to part with their 
produce—and our men would help in the harvest and 
generally comport and disport themselves not unlike 
the Landwehr and the Landsturm in the back areas of 
other times. 

Out in the countryside the locals just met the Occu- 
piers face to face, and that was about all there was to 
it—hang politics, hang hate! The peasants were able 


to be more themselves. They even would develop 
Pe 
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spirit—as in the case of a farmer who was once ordered 
by a British officer to clear a certain field of some 
mongrel hounds he employed in the shepherding of a 
vast piggery. The field was wanted for football. 

“Ist gut !’’ sullenly acquiesced the owner. And 
forthwith began calling : 

“Beetee !”’ 

One mongrel came to heel. 

“*Jelleeko !”’ 

A second followed suit. 

“Loidjaw !”’ 

A third slunk up. And a fourth, and a fifth, and a 
sixth, each responding to the name of a noted British 
war leader. 

Meanwhile our officer stood by in some mystification. 
Eventually he found himself : 

‘Beatty’ 2? ‘Jellicoe’? What d’you mean? Why 
do you give your dogs such names ?” 

“Schweinhunde,”’ replied the farmer. 

And while on pig-dogs, an even more audacious play 
with the word was once dared by a waiter in a Mainz 
café. Accidentally, in passing, he had brushed a 
French officer’s gloves from a table and was stooping 
to pick them up. But— 

“Schweinhund !’’ rapped out France. 

“Schmidt !’’ bowed the waiter. 

But, as I was coming to. . . all was quiet in the 
B.A.O.R. in the Cologne Bridgehead when the first of 
three successive shocks occurred. 

Food riots broke out, and in the centre of the city, the 
Hohestrasse. Leading its cheery, routine, sheltered 
day-to-day life of calling on the major’s wife and teach- 
ing the colonel’s daughter the equestrian art, and of 
whist drives and social evenings, the B.A.O.R. was. 
abruptly brought back to sterner realities of a nature 
which it was confidently felt had passed. The trouble 
had been beating up for some time, as the mark col- 
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lapse gained momentum and the Left Bank disinte- 
grated consequent upon French policy. Now here rose 
the unemployed, sans anything with which to stave off 
hunger. The black winter of ’22-23 was a sad and 
depressing affair. On the milk ration children born of 
mothers who had only known ersatz nutriment grew 
paler and paler. Women who should have weighed 
nine or ten stone turned the scale at little over half 
that poundage. For the professional class a pre-war 
income of 10,000 marks a year meant exactly one shil- 
ling. Bonn, university town, touched the abyss. The 
old were white and sunken. The young developed 
tuberculosis and rickets. A deeply religious strain in 
the Rhineland population undoubtedly gave sus- 
tenance in the dark times. One could hardly get near 
the churches on Sundays. Or sometimes on other days 
also. There used to be periodical waves of almost 
revivalist fervour at times when events assumed more 
ominous hue. These Rhinelanders would flock to their 
churches in search of consolation. A great character 
who used to preach in the Dom was a monk named 
Father Dionysius. This satisfactorily-named holy-man 
breathed patience and resignation ; hope would per- 
meate the packed cathedral as he spoke. 

The streets of Cologne were constantly the scene of 
religious processions of some kind or another—often 
with altars erected by the wayside or the Host being 
carried upon high. Yet perhaps the longest procession 
ever seen was of a different kind: the funeral cortége of 
the famous “war’’ Cardinal Hartmann—a hard anti- 
Ally, yet whose remains we allowed two German 
officers in uniform to follow to the grave—incidentally, 
the only ones ever thus seen in Cologne. 

People scraped together marks as best they could 
in this dark period. How did they contrive to live at 
all ? This was certain: the wastrel and the thrifty suf- 
fered alike. Those were devastating days indeed for the 
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nest-eggers, for such as had saved and put marks away 
for a rainy day. One thing, though, was mercifully 
spared British onlookers. The nigh total absence of 
badly war-maimed from public view had long been a 
subject of comment. Now, at least, these hapless ones 
did not trail along, begging in the gutter, as once others 
had been known to do in a land fit for heroes. (The 
Germans have made a point of keeping the armless and 
the legless and the disfigured as much out of sight as 
possible. The thing is noteworthy in Berlin even now. 
A law was passed putting a percentage of these “‘human 
reminders” in factories. The French, on the other 
hand, reserve pride of place in their principal cere- 
monials for the ‘““Broken Faces.’’) 

Shock number two, the march into the Ruhr, pro- 
foundly touched life and the daily round in the British 
Bridgehead, which became, among other things, a 
species of refuge above the tumult, an oasis where 
balance still prevailed. Yet if from A.D. 1930 Germans 
look back upon our then neutrality with kindlier feel- 
ings, passions warmed against us at the time. Why 
hadn’t we stopped the ‘‘Franzmanner”’ going to Essen ? 
That was what Cologne wished to know. Cologne— 
young Cologne—got above itself, what with the 
Americans withdrawing and with repercussion from 
the return-to-force a few miles away. 

Excitement was manifest each night in the streets 
when crowds devoured the latest news bulletins. Young 
men paraded, slaying the French in popular songs. 
Anti-French posters appeared, setting forth a list of 
reasons why our Allies should never be forgiven. And 
the deuce of it was that while at loggerheads with the 
latter and not lking them one bit just thereabouts, 
the B.A.O.R. had to remain loyal in conversation and 
otherwise to its partner of warring days. Trying to hold 
the scales ’twixt French and Germans was a thorny and 
thankless task, yet it was one which had to be essayed. 
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The French were far from making matters easy. They 
appeared in the suburbs on this and that pretext, they 
even had to be told: ‘Thus far and no farther !’’ by 
the R.T.O. at the Hauptbahnhof; they proceeded to 
make arrests in our zone until summarily pulled up ; 
they worked merry Hades with the train service, so that 
British mails, supplies, movement, became clogged ; 
they put a customs cordon out in front of our perimeter, 
between us and unoccupied Germany ; in fact, they 
generally tried to edge us out by incommoding us and 
by making us feel ridiculous. What had happened was 
this: Cologne was the railway nodal point without 
which the French and Belgians simply could not carry 
away their coal and coke from the Ruhr by their Régie 
trains ; and Cologne was in our hands, and we refused 
to allow French and Belgian experts to organize the 
traffic there, because that would have been tantamount 
to conniving at the Ruhr “mainmise.”’ So the Germans 
took full advantage of our turning neutrally away (we 
could not actively intervene against the French pres- 
sure, because of participation in 1921 sanctions, which 
tied our hands), and a complete blockage of traffic 
resulted. Motor transport was substituted, but was 
relatively rare in those days, and many a social and 
sporting occasion in the B.A.O.R. had to go by the 
board! We also refused to allow the French to expel 
Germans from our zone, and when the Sfireté started 
making arrests there, Whitehall put its foot down, as 
it did again when our friends collared cash which Berlin 
had dispatched in our favour. (We had to resort to 
getting it round to Cologne by ship from Hamburg to 
England, and thence by ’plane to the Rhine). In early 
1923, hardly more than four years after the Western 
Front, France and England were to all intents and 
purposes locked in a bloodless wrestle on the Rhine. 
Our Allies would allow nothing into Cologne except 
military transport and foodstuffs, but the humiliation 
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most felt hinged on the chain of posts the French 
placed round our perimeter on the frontier of unoccu- 
pied Germany, in pursuance of their customs collect- 
ing. No British subject might pass into or out of 
Germany without submitting to close personal search 
by French—often Moroccan—troops, and it is on 
record that on several occasions Englishmen lost their 
patience and hit out. In a cartoon such as they do 
evolve at those weekly confabs, Punch scored a bull 
with a portrayal of us surrounded by a ring of French 
bayonets at Cologne—*‘John Bull’s Other Island.”’ 

All of which led to General Payot arriving to transact 
with General Godley. But the pourparlers failed in their 
main objective—that of reducing the rail blockage— 
and French and Belgians were eventually compelled to 
lay down a special thirty-mile double line skirting the 
British islet. Meanwhile the whole business had natu- 
rally compromised our military situation. Owing to 
ugly incidents and threats of more, much severity that 
had been dropped had to be resorted to again. Scores 
of scattered posts had to be reinforced ; a redistribu- 
tion of the troops and a revision of their duties became 
imperative. All this in a heavily-charged atmosphere. 

We might have gone as the Americans had gone. We 
had every right to. But with violence abroad; with 
officers being mobbed and Englishwomen insulted (the 
women police had to be withdrawn), and soldiers being 
set upon and the Summary Court once more filled as of 
old; with our prestige lowered by the French, it was 
hardly the moment. Also, had the latter then been left 
alone in possession, there was no knowing how near they 
might not have come to squaring out their full and 
cherished programme. That was the decisive factor. 
Nor as events matured were the Rhinelanders to regret 
our remaining rooted. As Monsieur Poincaré passed 
from force to force, rather did they come to look upon 
us as protectors, if not as friends. 
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“The English are not going ?’”’ would come from the 
pavement as battalions marched by on route marches— 
necessary showing of the flag and blare of military airs, 
but which would spread alarmist rumours of impending 
evacuation among the jumpy population. 

Shock number three was an all-British affair. 

The slumping mark had made the troops with their 
valuable sterling ‘‘men of great power and wealth, 
eagerly sought after by the natives” (vide the C.P.). 

“In the autumn of 1924 what a change came over the 
scene! The recovery of the mark from sixty milliards 
to sixteen marks to the £ in one day immediately 
turned the wealthy Britisher into an impecunious 
person, and the natives for the time being took over the 
reins of millionaires. A German worker’s wage, pre- 
viously equivalent to ten shillings a week, became ten 
pounds a week. Consequently the troops and their 
families had to find their luxuries and entertainments 
in their own circle. But the enterprising Britisher is 
very adaptable, and dances, whist drives, etc., were 
arranged in barracks and the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force institutes, cinemas and theatres, proved a boon, 
and quickly replaced the novel attractions previously 
enjoyed among the natives.” 

Still, the cup was not yet filled. An even tighter hold 
on the purse strings had to be practised ere the B.A.O.R 
sailed and railed away to pastures new. The last phase 
at Cologne was not amusing, financially. Under the 
confounded Dawes Scheme an arrangement was made 
by which the Allies became deeply interested in their 
own expenditure in the Rhineland. Hitherto the bill 
in its entirety had been passed on to Jerry. Now, 
although it did not figure in black and white, Repara- 
tion garnerings would be proportionately less if money 
came to be wasted on the Rhine. So a more formidable 
“axe’’ than the 1919 variety was wielded by Whitehall. 
Billets, free in the past, had now to be paid for. Insti- 
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tutions which had catered in the distraction line saw 
their subsidies withdrawn and had to close down. Life 
locally became stern and hard. The spacious days were 
over. The army had to eat humble pie, clinging to 
trams while Germans thundered by in glistening 
Mercédés. You may say that the German worm turned 
with the Rentenmark. We began to fade out, to be 
less and less top-dog. A cynic was even heard to ob- 
serve that we had become “‘paying guests—and paying 
dashed hard.”’ 

Whereat we may leave the impoverished B.A.O.R. 
for the present and turn to a more spirit-raising aspect 
of the Occupation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE SPIRIT OF LOCARNO 


FTER the storm, calm. 

From 1925 onwards a profound change was to 
come over the character of the Occupation. After nearly 
half-a-dozen years of perpetuated “war mentality” 
Gustav Stresemann, primarily, contrived to bring 
about a détente ; and to launch the barque “Evacua- 
tion” on the relatively stilled waters. It was the first 
time the Rhinelanders had heard or breathed the word, 
and they were correspondingly elated. As the event 
showed, too ready with their elation. The Occupation 
had several years to run yet ; nevertheless, the rest of 
the Rhineland drama was to be unfolded in a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere. The Occupied Territory itself—the 
daily toll of events there—was to pass more or less out 
of the picture, and for the good reason that practically 
no further “‘incidents’’ were ever destined to occur 
there. Instead, the Occupation became shifted to the 
chancellories of London and Paris and Berlin and to 
Geneva. It became Stresemann’s set goal to liberate 
the Rhineland considerably in advance of the date 
laid down in the Versailles Treaty, provided Germany 
kept all her engagements—January 10, 1935. A rapid 
evacuation, in return for which Germany would be 
prepared to make suggestions. That was the thing to 
aim at. 

How soon could “they’”’ be got out ? Such became 
the cardinal question. 
The red-letter year 1925 opened none too favour- 
ably. The first bridgehead, held by us at Cologne, was 
233 
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to have been evacuated according to the Treaty by 
January 10, 1925. Some days beforehand Berlin was 
informed that this partial liberation could not take 
place because the Allied Mission of Military Control in 
Germany had reported that the Reich was not carry- 
ing out its obligations. War-material factories still 
existed. A camouflaged General Staff had been kept in 
being. The Reichswehr continued on an occult, volun- 
tary basis. The Germans obstructed investigations. 

An attempt was made by Berlin to pooh-pooh this. 
It was pointed out that Germany had rendered unusable 
33,000 guns, 87,000 machine guns, 4,500,000 hand 
grenades, 38,000,000 shells, and 490,000,000 rounds of 
S.A.A.—that, as it were, the Reich was hardly in a posi- 
tion to wage successful war on San Marino—yet the 
Allies were not impressed, and almost directly Strese- 
mann, changing tactics, took the first step towards 
what was to be the most striking of post-war pacts. 
On February 9 he surprised both hemispheres by 
announcing Germany’s readiness to negotiate for a 
permanent non-aggression pact affecting the Franco- 
German frontier—origin of so many wars. Stresemann 
so worded his proposal as to make its acceptance’ by 
Germany contingent on a speedy departure of the 
Armies of Occupation ; but Briand retorted that the 
latter was a separate affair, and countered with his 
famous trio: Security, Arbitration, Disarmament. For 
France that must be the order. Moreover, the Republic 
considered that she also as good as possessed a second 
frontier—that dividing Poland from Germany. What 
had Stresemann to say about that ? So it was that the 
Occupied Territory became closely linked with a second 
great European problem—with Security—in addition 
to its being permanently bound up with Reparations. 
France had sought to secure her indefinite safety (others 
said, “‘had sought to have her dominant position 
clinched’) by the all-embracing Geneva Protocol, 
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which, agreed to by Herriot and Ramsay MacDonald, 
laid down that its signatories undertook to wage war 
on any aggressor State, and also to prosecute a financial 
and economic blockade of such a disturber of the peace. 
But the Baldwin Government returning, Sir Austen, 
firm friend of France though he be, was obliged to 
announce that Britain could shoulder no such further 
undertaking. So now France determined to use the 
Occupation as a bargaining asset with the Reich in 
connection with her security. She had lost the 1919 
Wilson-Lloyd George guarantee of support against a 
renewed German attack. She had lost the Protocol. 
What now could be done with the Rhineland which 
Germany was so pressingly anxious to see freed ? 

The first result of the new atmosphere was the 
Locarno Pact, by which the high contracting parties, 
including ourselves and Italy, undertook to preserve 
the territorial status quo of the Franco-German and 
German-Belgian frontiers, to see that the Left Bank 
of the Rhine demilitarization clauses were respected, 
and to agree to submit any points of dispute to arbitra- 
tion, the League to decide if and when breaches of the 
Pact had occurred. Whatever its worth as a fender-off 
of war, the Pact emanated from German initiative, as 
also did Germany under it abandon all claim to Alsace- 
Lorraine and to Eupen-Malmédy. 

The first practical outcome of the new “‘spirit of 
Locarno” was the evacuation of Cologne one year 
after scheduled time. The Military Control Com- 
mission had signified itself as satisfied, and Repara- 
tions were going strong under the Dawes Plan. Besides, 
it was felt that something tangible and concrete had to 
be done in return for Stresemann’s orientation of 
events, or else the German people might dispense 
with that worthy worker. Cologne liberated should be 
his immediate and well-earned reward. The B.A.O.R. 
would move down in an attentuated form to Wies- 
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baden, a plan to which Stresemann was known to be 
not averse. Nor was the B.A.O.R. particularly averse 
to leaving Cologne where, because we had not gone 
a year earlier, the natives had grown to be thoroughly 
unpleasant, responsive to a chorus from the rest of 
Germany. The French contribution to ‘“‘Locarnoism”’ 
was confined to making room for us in Wiesbaden, but 
the Belgians were rather more hearty, leaving Cleves 
and Krefeld and half-a-dozen other towns and drawing 
themselves into Aachen and Jiilich for the remaining 
years. 

Our leave-taking of Cologne, after seven years, was 
unmarked by ceremony. The Union Jack came down 
on the Domplatz amid hurricane German cheers. The 
last company of K.S.L.I. marched to the station amid 
silence and some boos and hisses, to be drowned by 
even greater cheering as the Black, Red, Gold, was 
hoisted on late G.H.Q. 

We still retained something like two divisions, but 
many of the troops were directed, not south, but west 
to Ostend, home and beauty. General Du Cane could 
have taken 15,000 officers and men with him down to 
Wiesbaden, but 9,000 were deemed sufficient for quar- 
tering in the new zone. Nearly two months may have 
been a long time to take to move so small a garrison 
barely a hundred and fifty miles, yet it should be 
remembered that we were thoroughly scattered about 
the Cologne area—150 separate “establishments” and 
posts, I believe—and that barging facilities for stores 
and guns and other heavy material were not plentiful. 

The symbol of Cologne liberation was a chime of 
bells. From a clock with a history. 

The famous Glocke high on Cologne cathedral had 
been sent to the foundry, together with its fellows all 
over Germany, to provide bronze for the Michael offen- 
sive of March 21. After early 1918 its familiar chimes 
were heard no more (its bronze is probably incorporated 
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Now, on the night of January 31, 1926, some hours 
after the last British soldier had entrained, the people 
of Cologne crowded round the Dom and lit bonfires 
and marched and sang stirringly and cheered themselves 
hoarse as midnight was signalled from aloft, once again 
with thrilling and resonant note of old. The British 
had left few scars, bad memories behind, and the 
unostentatious manner of their going had been in keep- 
ing with their tenure of the city, yet—well, they were 
foreign conquerors. Adieu ! 

Not long after, the newly-elected President and per- 
manent idol, Field Marshal von Hindenburg, jour- 
neyed to Cologne and there was high jubilation. 

If the French felt unable coincidently to reduce 
their military strength, the Rhinelanders received con- 
siderable alleviation in other directions. Bonn was 
evacuated, while under orders from the Quai d’Orsay 
Tirard revised his celebrated ordinances so as sensibly 
to lighten the Occupation. His district officers were 
removed—there was small need for them now that 
Separatism was no more—a general amnesty of German 
political prisoners was decreed, the teaching of French 
was abandoned, as was also the French propagandist 
organ, the Nachrichtenblatt; a Commissary from the 
Reich, Herr von Simmern, was allowed back on the 
Coblenz High Commission; Left Bank broadcasting 
and flying were sanctioned for the first time ; also the 
hoisting of flags; while the number of troops was 
brought back to the normal (there had been a consider- 
able increase during the Ruhr and after), many build- 
ings being thereby returned to the German authorities. 
The détente was real; there was no denying it. A lull 
had set in on Father Rhine which no more made itself 
continuously talked about. 

No more curfew, no more onerous restrictions, no 
more humilitations . . . a Rhineland travelling fast, 
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fast back to the Fatherland’s embrace! And in the 
meantime holding its head high once again. In truth 
did the Occupation become increasingly invisible ! 
Not so much by virtue of Allied delicacy in the matter 
as for Germans looking right through the military... 
not seeing them. The strictest “kein Verkehr’’ was 
hereabouts put in force by all classes, to prevail to the 
end. Hardly a German national, save a prostitute 
(and Bismarck held this type had no nationality), was 
henceforward seen in public in company with an Allied 
uniform (mufti was another matter). 

Yet if the travelling back to the Fatherland was 
fast, it was not fast enough to suit the Germans, now 
fairly re-asserting themselves, for having been taken 
back into the international councils of the world. 
Hardly had the new order come into force on the Rhine 
than Stresemann posed Germany’s entry into the 
League as a great Power claimant to a permanent 
seat on the Council. This was in March, 1926, and we 
know what happened. After some undignified wrang- 
ling France’s security neurosis barred the way. France 
was then very worried over the franc, whose collapse 
had in part resulted from the Ruhr adventure. And 
shortly she was to have “‘The Lifeboatman” (Poincaré) 
back—no good omen for a speeded-up evacuation. 
The smooth development of events with regard to the 
Occupied Territory was constantly being interfered 
with by domestic happenings of this description, and 
not only in Paris. Our own changes from Baldwin to 
MacDonald and then back to Baldwin and then back 
again to MacDonald, while a big effort may be made 
to keep foreign policy above party, tended none the 
less to put things slightly out of gear. As for France, 
she had at one period three or four different Govern- 
ments in as many months. It was Stresemann’s effort 
to try and maintain his evacuation, his long-sighted 
Risorgimento policy, despite all this chopping and 
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changing, not a little of which occurred in the Wilhelm- 
strasse itself. 

When at the second time of asking the Reich was 
admitted to the League at the 1926 Assembly, and 
glowingly welcomed into that organization by Briand 
and on an equal footing to France, Stresemann was 
confident that such absolution given to “war-guilty”’ 
Germany, and the undertakings the latter had cove- 
nanted to abide by, would materially hasten on the 
evacuation. To this day Germans hold that the Allies 
had no further call or right to remain in the Rhineland 
after Germany had joined the League in the wake of 
Locarno. This has become an article of faith. How- 
ever, events were not to fall out in harmony with the 
German view. 

Directly following Geneva there occurred the historic 
luncheon téte-a-téte of Thoiry, up in the Jura and look- 
ing down on the city of Calvin. Briand took to Strese- 
mann, personally, from the first. They had much 
in common—a liking for conviviality, good dining 
and wining, included. So Briand-the-charmer carried 
off Stresemann to a famous little ‘‘eating box’”’ and 
there regaled him with caviare, trout, game, and four 
pitchers of “‘pétillante’’ Neufchatel, ’twixt three. And 
over the coffee broached the subject of an immediate 
evacuation if Germany provided guarantees in the way 
of railway and other bonds. But alas for the two bons 
vivants, they had overlooked a certain unconvivial soul 
back in Paris. Monopolized as he was by the franc, 
Monsieur Poincaré, now Président du Conseil again, 
sat hard down on the “interview of Thoiry.’”’ He had 
other ideas. People-in-a-hurry must wait until he had 
got through a little more with the franc. 

And so the year 1927 passed on with 67,000 Allied 
troops still in Occupation : 55,000 French, 6,500 British 
and 5,500 Belgians. Stresemann had asked that the 
total be kept to the German peace-time garrison of 
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50,000, but Poincaré had not been able to see his way 
to that, while sanctioning the withdrawal of the Mili- 
tary Commission of Control from Germany early in 
the year—another and no small shaking free by the 
re-arising Reich. 

As for evacuation, “‘these things cannot be done at 
the gallop.”” The new French policy for the Rhine- 
land was evolving. It was, essentially, to mix the 
Occupation up with Debts, Security, Reparations, 
Disarmament. And to get, by bargaining with Ger- 
many, as much as possible in return for evacuating 
before the stipulated time. 

Meanwhile, oblivious of the political jockeying, 
Generals Guillaumat, Thwaites and Pouleur continued 
to command what the Germans called “‘an armed 
camp.” Holding manceuvres, training fresh drafts, 
carrying on generally with the business of Occupation, 
all ranks comfortably dug in. And all quiet and serene. 


CHAPTER XIX 
WIESBADEN DAYS 


HE new area allotted to the B.A.O.R. included 
some of the most attractive country in Ger- 
many, together with its ‘‘queen of watering places,” 
yet it is a moot point if many who participated in the 
last four years of our Occupation, and who had come 
down from Cologne, preferred the garrison life of Wies- 
baden-the-spa to that of the toiling, moiling Rhenish 
metropolis. Wiesbaden was less intimate, less compact, 
dearer, and perhaps a trifle too decorous after jostling 
Cologne, which had cast a certain spell—maybe 
memories of those good old days. Other ranks felt the 
change less than officers, who suffered from the blight 
of little or no social life, save in among themselves, a 
circumstance which was not improved by sporting 
facilities being lacking. However, within a short while 
our shrunken Rhine force of 9,000 of all arms was 
busily adapting itself to the new conditions and sur- 
roundings. 

To say that Wiesbaden was glad to see us would be 
hokum. This town of 150,000 people, this glisteningly- 
clean, traffic-free and comparatively noiseless resort 
of broad avenues, trees, Kur gardens, stately house 
rows and unending geraniums, existed primarily on 
tourists and on visitors taking the cure and a high per- 
centage of these—Germans—declined to set foot in the 
place, for all its charm, so long as an Allied soldier 
walked its pavements. On the other hand, Wiesbaden 
had always been occupied by the French, and no ques- 
tion had as yet even vaguely arisen of its being finally 
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evacuated. If, therefore, the town must continue to 
have foreign troops quartered on it, that these should 
henceforward be British was a source of qualified satis- 
faction locally. The Germans understood the Eng- 
lander better, while reports from Cologne had been 
favourable. And doubtless rich English would travel 
out to visit their officer relatives and friends, just as the 
money likely to be spent in the town by the men and 
married element might compensate further for the poor 
seasons (the French had been poor spenders). One has 
but to summon up the state of mind of the mayor and 
corporation of Cheltenham or Harrogate, confronted 
by several thousand Fieldgreys demanding billets and 
" quarters, to appreciate the general Wiesbaden reaction 
when we arrived to take over. Cheltenham and Harro- 
gate might have preferred the Fieldgreys to an alter- 
native, say, of Bolsheviks, as the lesser of two evils. 
Wiesbaden showed its distaste for the imposition 
visited upon it, probably for some years, by not being 
at all helpful over billets and buildings needed by the 
B.A.O.R. There was considerable difficulty in this 
respect. In part this was due to the abnormal number 
of ‘‘married on the strength” and to the necessity the 
French felt of retaining in local quarters 120 of their 
military families, long established in the town. Inci- 
dentally, the majority of the French billets taken 
over had to be fumigated—a source of great amusement 
to the Wiesbadeners. These were not at all pleased, 
however, when they realized that we required corres- 
pondingly many more billets, and better ones, than the 
French had requisitioned. The British were never such 
a unity at Wiesbaden as they had been at Cologne. 
French were all the time in Wiesbaden, either because 
their duties were just outside in engineer shops and 
M.T. depots and artillery parks, or because they liked 
to come over on passes from Mainz. (And one sees no 
reason now to suppress the fact that fisticuffs between 
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Tommies and Poilus were not unknown. Once, in the 
Bayerische Biergarten, there was a regular set-to, in 
which participated a dozen or more on each side, the 
French having come purposely over because, as they 
alleged, an isolated Poilu had been unfairly “beaten 
up” a few days previously. On such inter-allied occa- 
sions—when one side had to look out for kicks—the 
Germans would keep the ring, and only send for ‘‘the 
Redcaps”’ if things got really sultry since brawls led to 
the putting of premises out of bounds with resultant 
loss of beer takings.) 

The more acute housing difficulties were experienced 
in Wiesbaden itself and down at Bingen. In the for-. 
mer as much as {£2,000 rental was at first asked for an 
officer’s flat, while at attractive Bingen the locals 
clamoured that our commandeering of hotels, such as 
the Victoria, would gravely compromise the tourist 
business. The Germans were now getting quite cocky 
with their Rentenmark, were forgetting very rapidly 
indeed, and they required to be spoken to with some 
verve. In course of time the quartering impasse was 
solved by the growth of a British islet in a suburb of 
Wiesbaden, and complete even to its tennis courts. 
Here, in converted barracks, lived the first Prince of 
Wales’ Volunteers and the 2nd Royal Fusiliers. Oppo- 
site, gradually came into being the B.A.O.R.’s stadium, 
with its cricket pitches, lawn tennis courts, athletic 
track and horse jumps. In the vicinity were to be found 
officers’ messes and rows of stucco-fronted houses in- 
habited by the commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks and their families. Anything up to 2,000 British 
lived in this restricted area, which was also constantly 
being visited by contingents in from the outlying 
garrisons. In due course special shops and cafés for the 
troops sprang up in the vicinity, to visit which on a 
Saturday night was to get a whiff of Hounslow or 
Knightsbridge. If not quartered in town, Thomas 
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Atkins (or ‘‘Young Bert” as I have suggested would now 
be a fitter designation) was to be found concentrated 
in one of four or five other centres. The 2nd Leicesters 
were at K6nigstein in an ex-sanatorium of the Taunus 
hills, renamed ‘‘Givenchy Barracks,’ and not so far 
from the imperial chateau at Homburg-an-die-Hche, 
where the Empress Frederick died and whither the 
man of Doorn may one day return as a private citizen. 
As the paragraph gives a good indication of the life led 
in general by country garrisons of the Wiesbaden 
epoch, I quote the following from the dispatch of a 
special correspondent of The Times. 


“The life of the battalions in the remoter stations 
has differed a good deal from those in or near Wies- 
baden. The 2nd Leicesters at K6nigstein and the 
2nd Dorsets at Bad Schwalbach have naturally been 
thrown back to a much greater extent on their own 
resources. I gathered from the Leicesters at K6nig- 
stein, where I was the guest of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Creagh and his officers in their hospitable mess, that 
they had come to appreciate very highly their self- 
contained life in that romantically situated spot 
amid the pine-clad Taunus hills. They have occupied 
a large range of new barracks on a hillside looking 
across the valley towards the ruined hilltop keeps 
of K6nigstein and Falkenstein, with range after 
range of wooded mountains in the distance—a view 
to remember. The ‘Tigers’ (their badge is the 
Bengal tiger) have been chiefly concerned for their 
high military and sporting record. Isolation is apt to 
give an edge to keenness. The officers, I gathered, 
spent a certain amount of their time exploring the 
surrounding country, especially in winter, when 
there was ideal ski-ing right up to the summit of 
the Feldberg, the highest point of the Taunus range. 
Their part of the country was, moreover, full of 
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associations. From it, as village monuments show, 
came many of the Hessians who fought in the 
British Army’s campaigns in the eighteenth century. 
Those who live out of barracks are billeted in spacious 
villas. Like others in Wiesbaden, they do not expect 
to meet with such good fortune again. And the fame 
of their church parades, when on Sundays they march 
back to barracks from the little Lutheran church 
assigned to them, is such that an enterprising Frank- 
furt firm has made a feature of it in its Sunday trips.”’ 


Down at Biebrich, a suburb of Greater Wiesbaden, 
were the 2nd Welch Fusiliers, comfortably quartered 
overlooking the Rhine in a one-time officers’ cadet 
school, while round the corner were the gunners, 
appropriately having Shrapnel Barracks as their 
address. Then there were the 2nd Hampshires, at 
Bingen. 


The dying soldier faltered as he took his comrade’s 


hand, 
And said, “I never more shall see my own, my 
native land ; 


Take a message and a token to some distant 
friends of mine, 

For I was billeted at Bingen, fair Bingen on the 
Rhine.” 


I do not know if any of the Hampshires will ever feel 
like that in the distant years to come—of Jubbulpore 
and Catterick—but they were certainly quite comfort- 
able among the Bingen people. I once lunched at the 
Goldnen Stern there, and was told by the waiter that 
“the Englaender are all right. We have an arrange- 
ment with them. They do not bother us.”’ 

Other units I have forgotten were located here and 
there. At the commencement of this Wiesbaden epoch 
there were tanks and an air squadron, but both were 
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directed homewards before the end, the former because 
it was felt the monsters’ presence was now out of har- 
mony with the revised tone of the Occupation. | 
In April of 1927 a new and last G.O.C. arrived in the 
person of General Thwaites, and garrison life continued 
to devolve much as it had at Cologne—if on a more sub- 
dued scale. The force had its church, its compulsory 
children’s school, its hospital, its corner of the cemetery, 
its ‘“Naafi’”’ club and ‘Valhalla’ cinema, its Y.M.C.A. 
amenities, its newspaper—now published but twice 
weekly—its army vocational school, and, always above 
all, its sport, which in summer included perilous swim- 
ming in the Rhine, reputed to claim a life a day locally. 
I do not know if all these were taught at Wiesbaden. 


Building Construction, Bricklaying, Carpentry and 
Joinery, Plumbing, Painting and Decorating, Elec- 
tric Wiring, Estate Handyman, Upholstery, Fitting 
and Turning, Moulding, General Blacksmith, Motor 
Mechanics, Boot Repairing, Gardening, Poultry 
Farming, Pig Farming, Dairy Farming, Grounds- 
men’s duties, and Oversea Settlement training for 
prospective settlers in the Dominions. 


But such as were contemplating a return to civil life 
when their term of service expired received as good a 
preparation at Wiesbaden as they could expect any- 
where, gratis. Many learnt German passably well, 
chiefly from association with German women. Some 
even went into business, while at least three “‘expired’’ 
men were taken over to teach local youths football and 
golf. 

The officers had a rather poorish time at Wiesbaden, 
everything taken into account, and they were not 
sorry to leave, most of them, when the time came. As 
at Cologne, Wiesbaden did not count as foreign service, 
and opportunity for extending professional experience 
was small. General Thwaites was more fortunate than 
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his predecessors in being able to hold annual manceuvres 
of a kind, but beyond these the military art was more or 
less restricted to guard, dull routine duties, and cere- 
monial. Incidentally, care was taken that the field 
operations disturbed the inhabitants in a minimum 
measure. The gunners crossed specially over to France 
for their exercises, while target practice would be 
carried out in little-frequented valleys. The last occa- 
sion—criticized in England—saw us sending a regi- 
ment of Irish Lancers to take part in General Guillau- 
mat’s annual manceuvres. When field operations or 
training periods were carried out in the Taunus the 
peasantry invariably fraternized with the troops, their 
attitude being more warm than Wiesbaden’s. The coun- 
try folk made the men welcome in billets and barns. 

Ceremonial, perhaps, took up more of the officers’ 
time than in normal military stations. As in the past, 
every opportunity was taken to hold reviews on the 
Fxerzier Platz. Bereft of their own military pomp, 
which had become such part and parcel of their lives, 
the Germans always attended in force as they would 
flock also to hear the martial music of church parade 
and to see ‘‘der Bock.” The goat of the Welch Fusiliers 
will long survive in Wiesbadeners’ memories. It 
became as famous as another “‘Bock,”’ the Schwarzer of 
that ilk (a noted local hostelry). The eternal snag with 
the officers was filling up the time “on their own,” 
cut off from local society. On foreign service social life 
is of course, half the battle. Without it, service in many 
parts of the Empire would be inconceivable. Yet here 
at Wiesbaden it was wholly lacking, save in one or two 
very senior cases. “Kein Verkehr.’’ At the smart 
Four Seasons hotel, each Monday dance night, one 
could see that local beauty wished nothing better than 
to take the floor with mess kitted youth, and vice 
versa, but it simply wasn’t done. Very annoying. 

As for games, the golf and polo were poor, although 
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officers had some good days with the French on their 
Mainz racecourse. For the most part the lighter side 
was confined to opera, excursions, the Kurhaus and 
visits in mufti to Frankfurt close by. Other ranks were 
but very rarely allowed over into the latter city, 
although one learnt that running the gauntlet in 
“civvies’”’ was not unknown. 

In Wiesbaden tea on the Neroberg or dancing in the 
Vierjahreszeiten were staples on the distraction side. 
There was a rule, I believe, that all officers had to be in 
uniform after eight p.m. By day many circulated in 
mufti, thereby rendering the. Occupation ever less 
visible. As an illustration, I once wandered all the 
morning round Wiesbaden, from nine to noon, and this 
was what Isaw: One subaltern of the 8th Irish Hussars 
apparently waiting in the Kur Park for somebody who 
didn’t turn up (at least that was what it looked like 
from the number of times he swished his field boots) ; 
two officers driving their own English cars (as a rule 
the only decrepit ones on view in the streets); a 
military driver taking an officer’s wife shopping ; one 
dispatch-rider on a motor cycle ; two cyclist orderlies ; 
one corporal on point duty outside G.H.Q. in the 
Paulinenstrasse and two sentries; three military 
police strolling here and there on duty and three more 
chatting outside police H.Q. ; and one perfect gem of a 
staff major going to work. Such was the visible British 
Occupation that morning in the heart of Wiesbaden. 
And I might add: one Union Jack, a small affair, 
flying over Headquarters. 

In point of fact, outside of the permanent super- 
grouch at Allied presence at all, a decade or so after 
the War, the good Wiesbadeners had not a great deal 
to complain of in so far as their daily lives were con- 
cerned. A very important change was this: under the 
spirit of Locarno we for the first time allowed the 
German authorities an interpretative say in regard to 
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ordinances promulgated. To a question of mine, a 
subaltern once replied: ‘“‘The Béche ? Oh, he’s been 
all right on the whole. Minds his own business .and 
doesn’t give any lip.”” Truth to tell, our old familiar 
friend didn’t have much occasion to “give lip.”” Pro- 
vided he didn’t hold partisan parades or hoch-the- 
Kaiser, or otherwise disinter the past, and maintained 
a decent respect for the King’s uniform, he could 
pursue nine-tenths of his normal life without let or 
hindrance these closing years and months. Control 
and restrictions and prohibitions were reduced to a 
minimum by General Staff, Civil Affairs, whose prin- 
cipal duty became that of keeping watch—via one 
hundred detectives and informers—on hot-heads and 
forbidden Steel Helmets only too anxious to stir 
up patriotic emotions parallel with each Vaterland 
Fest or with each fresh move in the Reichstag to achieve 
the early liberation of the Rhineland. On one or two 
occasions British soldiers were mobbed or mishandled — 
in effervescences, but such incidents grew rarer and 
rarer, ultimately to cease altogether. ' Most of the work 
of the Summary Court in Wiesbaden days had to do 
with “consorting’” or motoring offences, although I 
was present one morning when a German was charged 
with throwing a potato at a passing British officer at 
the wheel of his car. The Summary Court—“a flourish- 
ing English court exercising wide criminal jurisdiction 
in the heart of a great Continental State... probably 
never again will circumstances produce such a tribunal” 
(vide its prosecutor, Captain Norman Parkes in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century) continued to garner 
to the end further laurels for already over-bedecked 
English justice. “‘An army of occupation is not perhaps 
the most attractive medium through which the people 
of a foreign country may examine the merits of our 
criminal jurisprudence,” writes Captain Parkes. “For 
this reason the widespread esteem always shown by all 
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classes of Germans for the British Summary Court was 
the more remarkable. Three qualities seem parti- 
cularly to have impressed them. The first of these was 
the thoroughness of investigation which our system of 
examination and cross-examination involves. Next 
they appreciated the rapidity with which trial followed 
arrest and the abhorrence the British mind has of pro- 
tracted imprisonment pending enquiry. Finally, they 
envied us the procedure which relieved the judge of the | 
need to conduct the inquiry himself. ‘Your judges,’ 
said a German lawyer, ‘do not have to descend into the 
arena and bandy words with witnesses as ours do. 
Your court has shown me the value of judicial detach- 
ment’.”’ 

In the 1,450 days of our local presence one thousand 
cases were heard ; nor would the number have been as 
high but for German youth becoming “‘fresher’”’ towards 
the end. 

The proceedings I attended were charmingly infor- 
mal. The interpreter was a head waiter, who bore him- 
self not unlike a slightly-agitated family retainer. A 
German policeman, with bayonet, led in the accused 
and then proceeded to read the indictment. There was a 
British corporal. And Major Gatehouse (President). 
And Captain Parkes. And German civilians in the 
public part of the court-room. A very modest scene. 
Yet from which may well spring a thorough over- 
hauling of German justice, even as our sweet enemies 
across the Channel are also said to be contemplating 
grafting on some of our legal methods, and perhaps 
none too soon. ; 

When in Wiesbaden I could not help comparing in 
the mind’s eye Young Bert, 1929, with Old Bill, 1914. 
Fifteen years |! The same number, curiously, that sepa- 
rated Bairnsfather’s friend from his forerunner, the 
Absent-minded Beggar of Boer War days. I knew all 
three—just. There is considerably more difference 
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between Young Bert and Old Bill than there was 
between Old Bill and Kipling’s creation. Keen on his 
appearance, highly specialised and individualistic, his 
wants closely studied, and taking a general interest in 
his surroundings, Young Bert has set a new standard, 
for peace-time anyway. What the greater awareness, 
the soignée existence, the new sensitiveness, might 
bring in other circumstances creates discussion. Yet it 
should not be imagined that our young friend was not 
capable of his ‘‘Saturday nights” and his “dust-ups.” 
It was rubbishy to write the contrary as was done in 
1929. The B.A.O.R. to the end of its days drank ein 
wenig, and fought ein wenig, and loved ein wenig. 

If but one per cent. of all Rhine Army marriages from 
1918 to 1929 were with German girls, this was not 
taking into account the number of unofficial marriages 
which subsequently came to light. The reason for these 
unions “on the quiet’ was that marrying German 
girls on the strength was strongly discouraged, aside 
from which Young Bert had no right to take a partner 
until he reached the age of twenty-six. Our men liked 
walking out with German girls for another reason 
besides romance. Fraulein had a highly-satisfying 
habit of paying her own whack and was economical in 
her desiderata into the bargain. It worked out much 
cheaper to have a sweetheart on the Rhine than at 
home. I was even informed—but give it under all 
reserve—that some Anglo-German marriages sprang, 
on the soldier’s side, from a desire to get whisky! 
Understand me. There was a Rhine regulation that 
only married men could acquire spirits—and they were 
going at the tantalizing figure of three and sixpence a 
bottle ! 

The main extras of a soldier’s life—gaspers and beer— 
worked out twenty-five per cent. cheaper in Germany 
than in England. Pay was twenty-eight shillings a 
week, and out of this there went on an average seven 
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or eight marks (shillings) a week on cigarettes and four 
or five on English beer at threepence a glass. The rest 
was for cinemas and walking out and general expendi- 
ture. The troops were not without their grouches. 
“The discipline is something awful,” one Lancer ex- 
plained. ‘“Can’t wear slacks, or civvies—always have 
to be polished up. No week-end leave. No midnight 
passes. Active service rations—always tightening 
one’s belt.’’ Alone the N.C.O.s were uncompromisingly 
pro-Wiesbaden. There they were, contentedly dug in, 
and so cheaply, with wife and kiddies, and delicious 
evenings to be spent out at wooded beer gardens with 
music and lights and dancing. My last sight of the 
B.A.O.R. was that of a scarlet-sashed sergeant with 
two rows of medals sitting back like a lord in a crowded 
German night café. To see that English N.C.O. wearing 
the Mons star in that German café fifteen years after 
Mons was somehow to receive a jolt. Fifteen years ! 


CHAPTER XX 
THESE WERE CHOSEN 


ROM time to time the reader has had contact 
with this and that personality of the Occupation. I 
thought it would be a good idea to devote a chapter to 
the gathering together of these Rhineland characters, 
since a narrative such as this can but be helped forward 
by contemplation of the personal, the “‘human”’ side. 
There is small difficulty in deciding who was the out- 
standing figure of the Occupation. Tirard, Tirard, all 
the time. And literally so. For he was the entire 
eleven and a half years France’s senior representative 
on the Rhine, filling the despotic réle of French High 
Commissioner for over a decade—for the whole exist- 
ence of the Inter-Allied High Commission at Coblenz— 
and, carrying on for the final months at Wiesbaden. 
In 1919 he had been at Mainz. This former colonial 
administrator dominated the Left Bank scene from 
first to last. His rule by ordinance, put through with 
Belgian backing and over and above systematized but 
impotent British challenge or silence, was absolute. 
Monsieur Paul Tirard—to whom we gave the Military 
Cross on the Domplatz one early day—could do much 
as he chose, via his district officers, and he took liberal 
advantage of such overlordship as the standard-bearer 
of French policy. Paul Tirard won his spurs in the 
pre-war days of Lyautey’s pacification of Morocco. 
Twenty years ago this functionary was an enthusiastic 
chief civil administrator, his special province that of 
winning over tribal “‘dissidents.’’ In this delicate work 
he displayed such adroitness that he was a marked man 
253 
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for prospective proselytizing elsewhere, soon after the 
victories of 1918 began to fall one upon the other. 
Directly the War was over, Tirard, who had done his | 
trenches, was already deep in likely “dissidents” on 
the Rhine. His was Foch’s appointment, and he went 
straightway from Senlis to Luxemburg, there to preside © 
‘over Foch’s idea of personal military rule over the 
Occupied Territory. On the morrow of Armistice the 
Generalissimo had summoned Tirard and entrusted 
him with planning the general régime under which 
occupied Germany would be ruled, and with such zest 
did the newcomer enter into things, that before the 
armies moved forward he had evolved the whole blessed 
business on his own (with hints from a certain General 
Payot) and, what is more, had actually collected his 
personnel. This was exclusively French. Experts and 
technicians of every description, to be known as “‘con- 
tréleurs,’’ and ne’er an Ally or Associated in all their 
ranks. Not even a brave Belge! Tirard’s merry con- 
trollers were to rule the Rhineland owning obedience 
only to Foch, and that was to have been that. It was 
actually “‘that,’’ in practice, at Luxemburg, until cer- 
tain others who had chanced to participate in the war 
and victory decided to send delegates to Tirard. 
Then, presently, these delegates somehow became sub- 
stituted for many controleurs and later still, there ger- 
minated from the delegates, the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission which was to rule civilly beside 
the purely occupying military, something new in the 
way of occupations. It was not until the coming of 
ratified Peace, on January 10, 1920, however, that the 
supreme body entered into official life and then, also, 
Tirard became the Big Chief. In ‘‘The Cock of Gaul” I 
have told how he ruled the roost over and above the 
impotent minority British representative and the 
emasculated U.S. observer, General Allen, who in his 
instructive “Diary” avers that Tirard’s rhetoric and 
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diplomatic skill made no inroads on him (Allen). That 
may be, yet Tirard—a very able citizen—undoubtedly 
achieved many of his ends by fairly deluging his lis- 
teners with cascades of purest prose, and by virtue of 
an exceptionally endowed legal brain. A born enthu- 
siast, hardly ever out of Coblenz save to dash to Paris, 
Tirard, month after month, laid stone upon stone in 
his immense work of breaking off the Left Bank. 

I have just been reading his “‘France on the Rhine,”’ 
and what a tale he has to tell! By his own showing he 
is ‘‘un gars.’’ Take these three anecdotes (which, alas, I 
must transcribe). 

When the supreme body of which he was permanent 
president was due to enter on its career, Tirard chose 
Coblenz as its seat. This the Americans resented 
on the ground of “chipping in” and the manner of 
their disapproval took the form of having the all- 
powerful one conducted out to a villa on the outskirts 
as his billet. Objection. Whereupon T. was alter- 
natively offered a mansion of Rothschildian gorgeous- 
ness. But this also was declined. Tirard intended to 
have for residence the Oberprasidium, the dominant 
palace of the Prussian governor of the Rhine province. 
And he got it, and not only that, but arranged for the 
Beaux Arts to furnish and decorate it in the Versailles 
manner with Napoleonic rooms and frescoes to bring 
back that épopée too. And what nights of GLOIRE did 
not Tirard afterwards preside over against a tapes- 
tried background, by Van Meulan, ‘‘The Passage of 
the Rhine by Louis XIV!’ He loved to be photo- 
graphed against this, with his principal guests. And he 
could even lodge a secretary in the coquette pavilion, 
of pure Empire, where Napoleon had lodged the 
Walewska! And his own apartments were—whose do 
you imagine ? Those occupied by William II when the 
latter should have been much nearer the front during 
the Marne. You cannot be annoyed with Tirard ; that 
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he skips all the inconveniences in his book does not 
even annoy. For one thing, he is so disarmingly frank 
right at the start, announcing that he does not propose 
to resuscitate controversial matters, thereby ruling out 
most that matters. When he writes of the black troops 
he gives insignificant rape statistics, and denounces 
charges levelled, but he entirely fails to comprehend 
that the coloured gentlemen should never have been 
there at all, even had their conduct turned out monas- 
tical. 

With Tirard (retrospective) everything in the garden 
was lovely and tinctured by a perfect courtesy. True, 
he cannot understand why the Rhinelanders ignored 
his every invitation, in view of how friendly Manteuffel 
and Thiers had once been. He devotes dozens of pages 
to a comparison of the two Occupations, but still he 
does not understand . . . the simple difference govern- 
ing all, namely, that Manteuffel had no designs on a 
single department he was occupying, whereas Tirard 
had subtle plans a longue haleine for the Left Bank, 
whose occupants were fully cognisant of the fact. 

Here is another silhouette of Tirard—this time in 
the imperial box at Wiesbaden, ‘“‘William Tell” showing. 
There are going to be demonstrations, he learns, when 
Griith takes oath against the Gessler soldiery. Good. 
Here in this packed Stadt Theater a curious scene is 
to be enacted. As the liberty oath is taken on the stage, 
up pops alone in that vast house the supreme represen- 
tative of all the victorious Allies and starts clapping 
like mad. The ground is cut from beneath the wonder- 
ing Béches below and all about. Who shall say that 
Paul is not a lad, after that telling performance ? But 
there is more. He tells how, at the evacuation of 
Coblenz on November 30, 1929, certain requests for 
Reichswehr and other figures and facts had not 
arrived, though their receipt had been made a condi- 
tion of evacuation. At five p.m. the last French batta- 
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lion commander goes to Tirard and says it is impos- 
sible for him to delay departure any longer, documents 
or no documents. So Tirard stays on alone. In Coblenz! 
The man of the “Diktat’”’! After every other mortal 
ally had gone! He stays on alone, in fact, until far into 
the night, when he leaves without the documents, 
but ‘“‘keeping France’s word to go.” 

Turning to more serious matters, the late French 
High Commissioner clearly had, and has, little use for 
us, beyond our perfect courtesy. It was our abstention 
which brought on all the Ruhr trouble ; had we gone 
in, as in the 1921 sanctions, there would have been no 
passive resistance. That we may have suspected the 
true nature of the French design, in all its fullness, and 
that we should therefore have had small desire to fur- 
ther it, rather to see it crumple as it did, escapes this 
historian, or is ignored. Tirard holds—and it is his 
central thesis all through—that America’s defaulting 
from the guarantee given to Clemenceau, freed France, 
and that she should have gone ahead and severed, 
under some form of autonomy divorced from annexa- 
tion, the Left Bank from the rest of Germany. He does 
not say this in as many words, but it is there for the 
myopic to discern; time and again he returns with 
skilful wording to the charge. Of the resultant great 
effort, the Ruhr, of which he was the advance driving 
spirit, Tirard does not admit failure, although in two 
years its exploitation added precisely {22,000,000 to 
reparations, of which a seventh went to the U.S.A. 
Tirard tried hard all through 1924, while the Dawes 
Commissioners were sitting and Herriot was in power, 
yet to turn the Ruhr and other productive pledges to 
such effect within the cadre of the oncoming scheme 
that the future should still be lert with a question mark 
apposed to it. But in the end he had to recognize that 
after one upon the other of his suggestions had been 
turned down, the end of French policy on the Rhine 
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until then practised had come. His book may be his- 
torically not of great value outside the “protocolaire,”’ 
for its omissions, half-truths, glossing-over, special 
pleading ; yet here was a man who at least can say: 
“T did it all for France.” 

Degoutte finished the War with éclat at the head of 
the 6th Army, which Foch let loose from the woods in 
the Oise country on July 18. In October, when King 
Albert was given command in Flanders, so that he 
might re-enter his country as a victorious C.-in-C., De- 
goutte was appointed his chief of staff (as good as all 
the work had been or was being done by Plumer and 
his 2nd Army). Degoutte took over on the Rhine after 
Mangin and Gérard had left, and he at once became the 
keen and efficient instrument of Tirard’s ordinances. 
His position was peculiar. Technically the General had 
nothing to do with the civil population. Actually, he 
had everything. Besides commanding three army corps 
(90,000 men) at Bonn, Wiesbaden, and Trier, he had 
the right of requisition, controlled the railways, post, 
and river transport, and was head of the French police 
and of military justice. With his pince-nez and his 
patriotic simplification of mind, Degoutte looked what 
he was: the typical successful French general officer 
relishing several further years of high command in 
conditions bordering on active service. During the 
Ruhr he ruled absolutely, by decree. He did not make 
room for Guillaumat until 1925. 

Guillaumat must have found his Rhine command no 
less agreeable than did his predecessor. When they 
once insisted on his returning to Paris as War Minister, 
Guilaumat was back in command again at Mainz 
almost before the fleeting Government into which he 
had been dragged had finished falling. 

But he nearly lost his command in 1929, when so 
many poilus were suffered to die, frozen and uncared 
for, during the great cold. It needed all Guillaumat’s 
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past record to pull him through that awkwardness, 
especially when it became known that not a few scores 
of young victims had died as a direct result of having 
had to remain on duty through arctic nights while their 
officers danced. Luckily for him, Guillaumat’s war 
record was first class. He was noteworthy for his lynx- 
eyed watching lest the Germans transgressed locally, 
as much as by a millimetre, the demulitarization classes. 
If they built as much as a shed Guillaumat would 
pounce upon it as a potential hangar. He also con- 
trived to keep 30,000 men up to the very end. I would 
like to record that when twice in Mainz last year I saw 
nothing but quiet, good behaviour by Guillaumat’s 
officers and men. Far from throwing themselves about, 
it struck one that they were seeking to make themselves 
as scarce as possible. But that was late in the day. 
Other French soldiers to loom were Mangin, Gérard, 
Marty, Mordacq and de Metz. Mangin was another of 
Lyautey’s men. A fierce-looking fellow with hair like a 
clothes- brush, Mangin was Nivelle’s chief during the 
admirable coup before Verdun in December, 1916, 
when the most important of the ground that Falken- 
hayn had gained at a cost of 700,000 casualties was 
retaken in a morning and for 6,000 losses. Paris saw the 
Nivelle-Mangin method as ¢he solution, and the two 
were given carte blanche for the disastrous April offen- 
sive that followed and which led to mutinies in sixteen 
different divisions. It also earned for Mangin the label 
of “Butcher,” and he had to undertake a forced jour- 
ney to Limoges. But Foch hauled him out of the French 
“Stellenbosch,” gave him the plum in the decisive July 
18 attack, and then, as reward, Mainz. And we know 
Mangin’s main preoccupation there. He died in 1924, 
wielding the pen, and leaving a widow and a growing 
family of six, for whom a subscription had to be made. 
Mangin was philosopher, painter, historian of repute. 
Gérard was a successful army commander, also now 
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dead. Marty came to the fore when he took over the 
American zone. Mordacq, who was Clemenceau’s 
military Chef de Cabinet and in 1929 stumped his coun- 
try clamouring for the French to stay on on the Rhine— 
“and let the English go—all the better !’’ (loud ap- 
plause), Mordacq achieved prominence by his occupa- 
tion of Frankfurt as a sanction, in 1920. He command- 
ed at Wiesbaden, and the account he later gave in a 
book holds intrinsic interest as a military operation : 


“The occupation of the city commenced with the 
first streaks of dawn. While three battalions (Chas- 
seurs and Moroccans) were railed into the heart of 
the town, the remainder of the infantry, supported 
by a cavalry division and by field batteries, sur- 
rounded the city and gradually worked towards the 
centre. Simultaneously aviators flew overhead, 
ready to attack if necessary, while the Rhine flotilla 
took over the bridges and mounted machine-guns on 
them. 


“TI went in with the first battalion. Because the 

- police showed opposition, I caused them to be dis- 

armed. Some days later the mob fell upon an Algerian 

post and it was obliged to open fire with a machine 

gun. About 150 Germans were killed and wounded. 

This brought quiet. Show the Germans force, and 
they always bow to it.”’ 


Mordacq was six weeks in Frankfurt before “L.G.”’ 
managed to have him brought back. 

Colonel (later General) de Metz, Colonel Thomas, 
and Major Jacquot were three political “‘animators”’ 
whom the Rhinelanders will have good cause to remem- 
ber. As political officers closely allied to the Deuxiéme 
Bureau (Intelligence), the trio devoted their time and 
energies to the civil population. Theirs were the hidden 
eyes of Poincaré et Cie., by the Seine, the television, 
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of course, running through their officers commanding- 
in-chief. Another familiar French soldier was General 
Payot, in charge of Transport and much else: Tuirard’s 
military twin. 

Besides Raymond Poincaré, the narrow and frigid 
frontiersman who may never have approached nearer 
the scene of events than his native Sampigny, yet who 
remained spectrally suspended over most of the Occu- 
pation, three further French civilian names grew to 
be by-words among “‘occupied’’ Germans: Lillers, 
Dariac and Rouzier. 

The Marquis de Lillers began by running a kinder- 
garten in Wiesbaden, where he was the High Commis- 
sion’s delegate. His notion was to impress the inhabi- 
tants with French kindliness. Distressed German 
parents sent their children to these créches for several 
hours a day, the more so because the children liked it 
for the chocolate and cakes which were given them by 
the Frenchwomen in charge. The Marquis also orga- 
nized exhibitions of French painting in Biebrich Castle 
—a Luxemburg family relic mouldering since 1866— 
and even arranged for gorgeous Gobelins to be shown. 
It was he, too, who roped in the Garde Républicaine 
band, arranged for celebrated Parisian artistes to sing 
at the Wiesbaden Opera House, and for equally pro- 
minent Frenchmen to lecture locally on the close 
spiritual kinship existing between Rhinelanders and 
French. In sterner manner, the Marquis was for long 
the principal liaison agent with Dorten. 

Dariac burst on the firmament as the economic 
expert on the fruits to be harvested from sanctions 
generally and from the Ruhr in particular. As presi- 
dent of the Finance Committee of the French Chamber 
he reported (May, ’22) that if the Republic put con- 
straint on a dozen Ruhr magnates, reparations were 
assured, and he was the first to come out in the open 
with the proposal for “‘wedding Ruhr coke to Lorraine 
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ore,’ which would have meant control of German heavy 
industry—also a grave blow at British steel and iron 
on the Continent. There followed a pointblank invita- 
tion to truncate the Left Bank and place it under the 
suzerainty of France and Belgium. Such had been and 
should be the guiding principle of French policy. Dariac 
dematerialized after this weighty indiscretion; but 
his Report lives on. 

Rouzier, a young lieutenant, was involved in the 
last spectacular piece of violence in the Occupied 
Territory when, at Gemersheim, in the autumn of 1926, 
he shot dead two Germans in a café. A heavy political 
error was subsequently committed by the condemna- 
tion of two German survivors, the military judges con- 
cluding that Rouzier was the aggrieved party, whereas 
all Germany held it to be glaringly the other way about. 
Falling awkwardly just at a moment when Germany 
had entered the League and when Stresemann and 
Briand had been enjoying their first téte-a-téte at 
Thoiry, this Rouzier case attracted perhaps more atten- 
tion than any other isolated act of violence of the Occu- 
pation, with the possible exception of the murder of the 
Belgian Lieutenant Graffe. 

Turning now to the Americans, two Rhineland 
characters of consequence emerged in the persons of 
Pierpont Noyes and General Allen. I knew Noyes in 
New York in 1921—“‘the Big Noyes,” for he certainly 
had been that at Coblenz in 1919-20—so much so that 
at the first opportunity the Harding Cabinet recalled 
him from his post as U.S. Delegate on the Commission. 
Here was a man in, I believe, the silverware business, 
emerging rocket-like in the post-Armistice medley, and 
not only holding his own with experienced professional 
diplomats, but actually devising the skeleton idea of 
the subsequent Rhineland High Commission as this 
in due course came well and truly to be born. Decidedly, 
on occasion one must admire the Americans. The 
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moment Noyes—then observing for Wilson in the U.S. 
zone—got wind of Foch’s proposed régime for the 
Occupied Territory, to run throughout the Occupation 
even after peace had been signed, he said, “‘No!’’, and 
drew out his fountain pen. The Marshal’s proposition, 
in effect, was that the military machine should run the 
Rhineland and that universal billeting on German 
families, both of officers and men, should be the per- 
manent order of the day. Noyes’s contrary proposals, 
which prevailed after the usual wrangling in Paris, 
were : 


“‘As few troops as possible, and these in barracks, 
except perhaps officers. 

“Complete self-administration by the Germans in 
the Occupied Territory except for : 

“A Civil Commission empowered to impose ordi- 
nances or to alter old ones in the event of the carry- 
ing out of the Treaty or the security of the troops 
being jeopardized. 

“The Commission to decree that the troops shall 
take control under martial law, either locally or over 
the whole area, if and when it considers such action 
to be necessary.”’ 


Such was Noyes’s charter, and it went through, if only | 
to be greatly abused. But its inceptor was not long for 
the Rhine—too hot. Had he remained, there might 
have been a different story to tell, for he was a voting 
member of the Commission and he was never to be re- 
placed as such. America was then in full self-withdrawal 
from European contamination, and Noyes’s successor 
was designated as the American G.O.C. at Coblenz, 
General Allen, who was to attend sessions as a voteless 
observer. 

General Allen’s ‘“‘Rhineland Diary’”’ shows the author 
to have been no “mere soldier.’” He had learnt the 
diplomatic subtleties of an attaché in several parts of 
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the world, besides commanding a division in 1918 in 
France. So that Tirard’s flowing periods and spidery 
enticings were equally so much waste of time. Allen 
had no use for intrigue and ulterior motives, and he 
says so plainly. Here is a typical excerpt from his 
“Diary,” and having reference to Tirard’s protection of 
Smeets : 


“Every act of Tirard’s is against the spirit of our 
undertaking and against the rights accorded the 
Germans under the Rhineland agreement. 

“I disown this policy which subordinates our work, 
our conception of what is right, and our desire for 
justice, to political expediency.”’ 


General Allen lost no time in publishing his “‘Diary”’ 
after the last of his Command had sailed home in the 
St. Mihiel and the Savannah, and in the Reich the effect 
was profound. This was the first authentic lifting of the 
veil on Rhineland affairs, and that it was patently dis- 
interested and sincere greatly enhanced its value. 

Other Americans were not so conspicuous. We have 
met the Business Brigadier, Smith by name, who once 
successfully bracketed economics with soldiering in 
early Coblenz days. Also Brigadier Malin Craig, who, 
as Allen’s right-hand man, was usually in view. Dick- 
man and Hunter Liggett, actively involved War com- 
manders, have also come and gone in these pages. 

The Belgians took a back seat throughout, prepared 
—though not always happy—to nod when invited to by 
France. Baron Rolin Jaecquemyne of the Commission 
was the best known, and after him perhaps General 
Pouleur, who conducted the final evacuation of Aachen 
at the end of 1929. The frontier being just “‘over 
there,’ he motored away surrounded by mounted 
police. 

Naturally many German nationals came to the fore— 
and what a mixed crew they were! Probably Dorten’s 
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name will linger longest, although at one time Hugo 
Stinnes towered above everybody and everything for 
his black defiance of the victors (he was a dying man, 
which may have had something to do with it), and for 
his last gesture of helping the Ruhr to its feet again. 

The Germans say Adam Dorten—“pretty Addi,” as 
he used to be known—was a nobody, just a bought 
puppet. One finds it difficult to see things in that way. 
Unlike others who just came and went fleetingly, this 
former Bonn lawyer carried on persistently from the 
first hour until all hope of Separatism becoming a 
reality vanished with the advent of Stresemannism in 
late 1923. To have risked so much, and pegged away 
so long, often in highly disheartening circumstances, 
was hardly the act of a vulgar money-grubber. The 
Germans say he did all this for the 10,000 gold francs a 
year they allege he received by the agency of the Mar- 
quis de Lillers. If such money did pass, not much of it 
can have been left over after Dorten had met the 
expenses of his Rhentsche Herold at Coblenz. Lillers 
has painted Dorten as a domineering, ambitious man. 
Nevertheless, he lacked magnetism, failed to “‘get 
across” to the multitude. His appeal was chiefly made 
to the educated class, and especially to Catholics. His 
policy was constant. An autonomous Rhenish State 
within the cadre of the Reich. Had he advocated com- 
plete separation, Berlin could have ordered his arrest 
for high treason. Tirard could have intervened, as he 
did over Smeets, but Dorten was not for risking that. 
I read not long ago that Dorten now lives on the 
Riviera, having, after a divorce, remarried a French 
wife. 

The other Separatist leaders may be briefly dis- 
missed. Smeets was a young working-man before the 
War, in which he served as a stretcher-bearer. He was 
on the Cologne Soviet just before we entered that city 
in 1918, and the fact of his wife having been born in 
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Lorraine and therefore of her re-becoming a French 
national, may have had something to do with his 
leanings. By arrangement with Dorten Smeets’s appeal 
was directed to the labouring class and the peasants, 
and there was more than a “‘Red” touch in the attacks 
on all local authority which formed the leit motif of 
his newspaper The Rhenish Republic. The fact that he 
couldn’t spell handicapped his own contributions some- 
what. However, much of the letterpress used to be 
supplied gratis from French sources. Smeets, as I have 
written, was shot and died in 1924. 

Josef Matthes, who rose to notoriety in the last 
(1923) fling, was a South German journalist, who had 
edited what the Germans call a “Revolverblatt” in 
Frankfort. We have also had our “Revolverblatts” in 
London: pay up or we'll go on saying it! Finding 
Frankfurt too warm for him, Matthes headed for 
Diisseldorf, where General Degoutte had given autho- 
rity for the launching of a French propagandist organ 
for the newsless Ruhr and neighbourhood. Matthes 
contributed to this, thereby mounting the first rung. 

Leidner, who led the ‘hired bravos” of the final 
abortive Putsch, was a Duisberger sign-painter of 
advanced Communistic tendencies. He figured promi- 
nently in the “Red” rising in the Ruhr in 1920. 

Turning to steadfast types of Rhinelander, Burgo- 
master Adenauer, of Cologne, was a personality of 
strength throughout our seven years in that city (he 
is there still in the same post). Adenauer was a sort of 
German “‘Burgomaster Max’’—although one hastens to 
add that the circumstances were not quite the same! 
His was the job of representing, of getting the best 
possible for nearly a million fellow-citizens, as it was 
also his province to appeal, when indicated, to Berlin. 
His opposite number at Mainz—Dr. Kiilp—had a more 
difficult task in dealing with French G.H.Q. Cardinal 
Schlute, of Cologne, and Dr, Moldenhauer, of the 
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Populists, were others who strove hard to fend off alien 
designs on the Rhineland. 

Three Germans who were ambassadors to their own 
country, thereby breaking new diplomatic ground, were 
Herr von Starck, Prince v. Hatzfeld-Wildenburg, and 
Baron Langwerth von Simmern, successively represen- 
tatives of the Reich on the Rhineland High Commis- 
sion. Tirard didn’t want a Béche sitting down with 
them at all, and when he had to bow, saw to it that the 
German member could only make his presence felt by 
passing up notes on the proceedings. Even so, von 
Starck was obliged to retire in 1921, as was also his 
princely successor two years later, Tirard forbidding 
the latter’s further presence at Coblenz consequent on 
the Ruhr embroglio. With the final German represen- 
tative, things marched more easily. Langwerth even 
attended a ten-year anniversary banquet of the Com- 
mission in January, of 1930, and which was presided 
over by Tirard, who was able to say over the spark- 
ling Moselle that 


‘““Malgré les circumstances trés diverses et souvent 
perilleuses, et grace a une politique de constante 
bienveillance a l’égard de la population et de fer- 
meté envers les élément subversifs, aucun incident 
grave n’est survenu en Rhenanie pendant cette 
longue periode.”’ 


There is nothing like that breaking-up feeling. 

In addition to the dark and dying Stinnes, Fritz 
Thyssen and Krupp von Bohlen were each in their day 
Rhineland idols for their leadership of the Ruhr passive 
resisters. Each was sentenced, but later benefited by 
an amnesty. From without Occupied Territory those 
Germans who loomed largest in the Rhine drama were 
perhaps Erzberger, Cuno, and Stresemann. The first- 
named was a popular-figure among Rhinelanders 
by reason of the insistent defence of local rights that he 
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maintained until he was murdered by two youths in 
the Black Forest. Cuno was the Chancellor who 
undertook to subsidize passive resistance in the Ruhr, 
thereby reducing Poincaréism while at the same time 
putting the last straw on the mark. Stresemann’s work 
is too familiar to require mention here. That the Rhine- 
land was evacuated by the last horizon-blues in the 
summer of 1930 was due more to Stresemann’s far- 
seeing statesmanship than to any other cause. They 
are to erect a giant statue near Mainz to this likeable, 
froth-blowing, lightning-minded, intuitive and resilient 
German who took a chance. 

To come lastly to our own characters of the Cologne 
and Wiesbaden zones, let it be said at once that we 
didn’t produce any of the prominence others did. Nor 
is the explanation hard to come by. The keynote of our 
eleven years on the Rhine can best be given in the Army 
phrase “‘lying doggo.”’ British policy during that period 
of time was essentially to lie doggo ; not to get mixed 
up in things more than was absolutely necessary ; 
_ above all, no local politics—as far as possible let it be a 
cut-and-dried foreign garrison affair. At one time we 
were completely surrounded by French, but we went 
on playing polo. Not that I advance this as evidence of 
superior detachment. It merely so fell out that our 
interests coincided with giving back the country to its 
lawful owners as speedily as was compatible with the 
obligations we had assumed. 

Of the half-dozen who commanded at one time or 
another, possibly the G.O.C.s who left most mark or 
memory behind were Field Marshal Sir W. Robertson 
and General Sir A. Godley. Haig had been the first to 
command, but purely nominally. Sir Herbert Plumer 
succeeded him for two weeks, in April, 1919, being in 
all likelihood accorded the honour so that he should 
have commanded in chief before terminating his active 
soldiering. Though this didn’t satisfy all, in relation to 
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his attenuated stay. Fingers pointed to the urgent 
need for a disciplinarian (Plumer was ‘‘tired’’). Other 
tongues wagged that objection had been taken to the 
C.-in-C. for his having shown himself ‘‘pro-German.”’ 
Whatever fraction of fact may have lain in such views, 
the talented ex-ranker administrator known far and 
wide as “Wully,” once arrived in Cologne, quickly set 
his seal on happenings there. The rot was stopped, the 
demobilization muddle put right, the black sheep 
sorted out, educational schools and sports encouraged 
to the limit. Perhaps what “Wully”’ is chiefly remem- 
bered for, however, is none of these things, but as ‘‘the 
man who brought out the wives to the Rhine.” 

Sir Alexander Godley drew attention upon himself 
for the manner in which he navigated the stormy and 
sometimes exasperating days of Separatism and the 
Ruhr. His years, 1922-24, covered the most eventful 
period of the Occupation. Surely it was General Godley 
whose presence at the Cologne Opera one night inspired 
the most original operatic rendering on record—when 
Scarpia, an imported Racist star, gave but one glance 
at the mess kits beyond the footlights, and spoke his 
part from start to finish .. . and without causing a 
riot among the German audience, which understood ? 
(Sustained and magnificent test of patriotism !) 

The other G.O.C.s were Generals Du Cane and 
Thwaites. The former held the command for the longest 
period—just short of three years—and it was while he 
ruled at G.H.Q. that the move down to Wiesbaden was 
made. Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Thwaites had the privilege of 
bringing home the Army of the Rhine when his modest 
exit from Wiesbaden will be remembered as a model of 
thinking of the other fellow. 

Lord Kilmarnock, who died at his post, was the best 
known of our Rhineland Commissioners, his term includ- 
ing the bad years succeeding 1921. He was markedly 
pro-French, and probably hated having to repeat 
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parrot-like for months and months, “I abstain,’”’ as his 
colleague Tirard put through his special Ruhr ordi- 
nances. Naughty people even suggested that a gramo- 
phone could just as well be placed beneath a Union 
Jack in the Council Chamber. His successor, Sir W. 
Seeds, came from the Saar and remained until nearly 
the end. Prior to Kilmarnock, there had been Sir M. 
Robertson, who only remained a year, and Sir Harold 
Stuart, a man who knew his own mind, but who was 
called away to run Upper Silesia on behalf of the 
League. The job of British representative at Coblenz 
was throughout a delicate and often thankless one. 
We did not want to weaken French prestige—they 
were for ever suggesting such intent on our part— 
and yet there were limits. 

Who else shall be mentioned here? It is a difficult 
matter. Certainly Major-General Sir Robert Hutchin- 
son, the ex-Liberal Whip, and who was D.A.G. at 
Cologne from 1919 to 1922, during which span he came 
to be perhaps the most prominent social and sporting 
figure of the garrison. If only as the owner of ‘‘Golden 
Sunset,’ the most celebrated racehorse of the Occupa- 
tion, Sir Robert has his niche. When the Army news- 
paper breathed its last he wrote to its chief, Captain 
Haygarth : 


‘What memories the words ‘Rhine Army’ revive ! 
We passed through difficult as well as good times, 
and through both we remained a happy band... 

“I hope that the associations enjoyed by the 
Rhine Army will be carried on in some form at 
home, through a Rhine Army Dinner Club, or 
by some other means: for I feel that the thought 
uppermost in our minds on this occasion will be 
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‘Aufwiedersehn’. 


Which prompts mention of the addressee, a well- 
known character, 
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Captain J. H. Haygarth had the distinction of being 
in the limelight from the first day to the last. Allin all, 
probably no one was better known than he, for every- 
body who participated, however briefly, in the Occu- 
pation—several hundred thousand—will remember him 
as Amusements Officer, a post which made of him a 
living character for ranker and general alike. Hay- 
garth was still carrying on when I was at Wiesbaden 
in the last months. And he opened the first cinema, 
staged the first concert parties, anything—almost 
frantically—that was to hand, to distract the murmur- 
ing troops that first Christmas of 1918! Very few 
indeed went through the entire Occupation. Sergeant 
Matheson, who finished up in the military police, was a 
second. 

Others to loom at one time or another were Decima 
Moore, whose club was a boon early on ; Major Maude, 
Cyril Maude’s brother, and who, until his widely- 
regretted death from consumption, turned to account 
in Cologne the unexampled experience he had garnered 
as A.P.M. in Amiens ; Esmé Percy, who ran the shows at 
the Deutsches Theatre; Erne Ellis, composer, con- 
ductor and producer ; and Corporal Barker, who used 
to thrill music “‘fans” with his violin. On the sporting 
side there was Brig.-General E. D. Young, a pillar of 
organization from 1923 to the end. With him were 
Major Gawthorne (piscatorial vice), Captain Aitken 
(hockey, cricket, Rugger ‘‘Rhine blue’’), Lieutenant 
Clepham (boxing and gymkhana club), Captain Lewis 
(leading jockey), Captain Morris (Hon. Sec. many 
times over), the Rev. M. P. McCready, and Brig.- 
General Gervais Thorpe, who launched the stadium at 
Wiesbaden and got golf going there (such having been 
the things that really mattered). And I was forgetting 
the principal Rhineland character of them all—Young 
Bert ! 

I have a close relative who in recent times took a 
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draft overseas whose men had come from the Rhine. 
Many of the younger ones had dinner jackets in their 
kit. And on the Rhine they had been encouraged to 
contemplate themselves in full-length mirrors prior to 
treading the pavement, lest something might be just 
the weeniest bit “‘out.”’ 

Shades of Old Bill ! 

Still—behold his successor, Young Bert of the Rhine. 
Quick in the uptake, gotten out to kill (I refer to appear- 
ances), self-respecting, keener on sport and mechanics 
and palais de danse than on beer and strumpets and 
barrack-room ballads, and maybe—who knows ?—as 
good a soldier as was his predecessor, should it ever 
again come to a Mons. 

“There is a tendency to long hair,’”’ writes my close 
relative, ‘but the fellow does make that ugliest of 
uniforms, khaki, look decent, and he does listen to what 
you say. He will, of course, be handicapped by Cat- 
terick and home stations beside the liberal education 
foreign service used to give. But that’s all these ruddy 
politicians’ fault”’ ak, ak, ak. 


CHAPTER XXI 
TOWARDS EVACUATION 


“JF you so dearly want us to go, you have the means. 
You can buy us out.” 

Such may be advanced as the French Government’s 
attitude vis-4-vis Stresemann’s sustained liberation- 
of-the-Rhineland pressure from 1927 onwards until this 
genius for camouflage was to disappear in the hour of 
achievement. | 

The matter of Allied troops continuing in occupation 
had merged solidly into the general post-war European 
political problem. Poincaré threw out feelers indicating 
that if the Reich (a) signed a Polish frontier pact 
similar to that of Locarno, (b) agreed to permanent 
international control of a demilitarized Rhine zone, 
(c) foreswore the Anschluss with Austria, (d) submitted 
permanently to Reparations, (e) made over in compen- 
sation a lump sum to France or its equivalent in a 
heavy industry deal—that in this quintuple eventuality 
the Republic would be glad to consider evacuation 
before the fifteen years from January, 1920, had run 
their full course. 

Is it necessary to mention that the Reich, now daily 
feeling its feet more firmly and becoming cognisant of 
the birth of sympathies where such had not heretofore 
been signalled, administered a cold douche to what was 
termed ‘‘these unjustifiable pretensions’ ? Even Strese- 
mann-of-the-long-view, he who was prepared to yield so 
much to-day for what it should bring on the morrow, 
promptly threw (a), (c) and (e) overboard. The remain- 
ing two issues raised were to lead to protracted negotia- 
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tions—for one of them in the end to govern the final 
withdrawal from the Rhine. The other—the measure 
of security that might be obtainable from a systematic, 
disinterested watch on a demilitarized Left Bank of 
the Rhine—led to Monsieur Briand providing a diplo- 
matic performance in his most supple vein. A great 
believer in innocuously sounding formulas, “‘l’Homme 
de la Paix’ first put forward the notion of so-called 
“éléments stables,’’ new titular camouflage for Geneva 
keeping an eye on the Left Bank and fifty kilometres 
east. The League should have bureaux locally, with 
diplomatic status. And so on. But the idea making 
little headway, its resourceful inceptor next shot off at a 
tangent in the hope of strengthening France's inter- 
national position and drawing, among other things, 
an attention from the Reich that was regrettably 
lacking. He sent up a ballon d’essai suggesting that 
France and the United States should solemnly cove- 
nant never under any circumstances to resort to war 
one against the other. But such an undertaking clearly 
possessed concealed turnings, and Washington lost 
little time in turning it down. Yet the balloon was to 
lead to the Kellogg Pact, and the signing of this in turn 
led to Chancellor Luther rising before the delegates of 
nearly fifty nations at the Geneva Assembly of 1928 and 
formally demanding the evacuation of the Rhineland. 
Germany had signed Locarno. She was for good and 
all on the Council of the League. Now she had signed 
the Kellogg Pact renouncing war as a means of further- 
ing national policy. What more could be expected of 
her ? Nothing. Let the Allies quit German territory 
without more ado! They should have done so long 
ago | 

Whereupon, re-enter Briand with a new formula. 
This time the proposal was that a ‘““Committee of Con- 
ciliation”’ should be installed in the Rhineland to do 
the watching. But, alas, formulas were falling from 
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favour. No matter what the Treaty laid down that the 
League was empowered to do in the way of watching 
the Reich indefinitely, Stresemann announced that any 
further outside control would not be tolerated by the 
German people. And this particular manifestation of 
the tireless French search for security was allowed to 
lapse. Nor was it to be taken up again. Instead, the 
Paris Government concentrated on more practical 
politics in the shape of applying itself with diligence to 
organizing the new-style defensive system on the 
eastern frontier. This system, which I have visited and 
have called “the Hat-box system”’ for its resemblance 
to great pill-boxes although these may be merged in the 
landscape, when hidden away in hillsides, involved the 
turning of the defences of Metz against Germany and 
the re-organization of Verdun, Toul and neighbouring 
fortresses. So far £50,000,000 has been spent. The 
original idea had been for a continuous concrete line 
from Dunkirk down to Basle, but this was ruled out in 
favour of an elastic system of defensive positions, a 
high degree of rail and motor mobility, and under- 
ground centres for material and aircraft, and even sub- 
terranean roads and railways at vital points. The plan 
has been to make as much use as possible of favourable 
ground and to organize a largely concreted but invisible 
field system for the gaps in between. Pétain insisted 
that the defaulting Brialmont concrete of ’14 had 
mainly been bad. Allowance has also been made for 
“mobile fortresses’: all the material stacked in 
sidings, with which to run these up. 

. .. In the upshot, therefore, all that the Germans 
now had to do in order to expedite evacuation was to 
provide a satisfactory answer to (d)—Reparations. 
How this was eventually done in long-drawn-out 
months of expertism which culminated in the spring 
of 1929 in the Young Plan and the Bank of Inter- 
national Payments, is beyond present scope. What is 
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more pertinent to this narrative is the début of ‘‘Uncle 
Arthur” at the Hague later that year when the imple- 
mentation of the Plan came up for hearmg and when 
Mr. Henderson’s tactful firmness led to the first further 
evacuation of the Rhineland to occur for seven long 
years ; and to the beginning of the end. Yet now that 
evacuation was right above the horizon, having been 
played there by the German maestro’s happy inspira- 
tions, the more chauvinistic French desired to depress 
the soft pedal for a new reason. They wished yet to 
string things out so that a maximum of work might be 
done beforehand on those defences. Furthermore, a 
domestic “‘crise de logement”’ was alleged in regard to 
housing the 30,000 who would be returning from the 
Rhine, many with their families. It is not impossible 
that two further considerations weighed with the no- 
hurry contingent whose spokesman was now M. 
Maginot (War). The Armée du Rhin would now pass on 
to the French tax-payer’s bill after having been pro- 
vided for by the Reich all these years and its upkeep 
would be a matter of many million sterling a year. 
Secondly, the force itself was loathe to leave. From 
Mainz, if there came anything, there came only reasons 
for staying on a little longer. The Germans were not 
doing this; the Germans were not doing the other. 
Nor was this disinclination to move on difficult to 
understand, for the Armée du Rhin in its ultimate 
materialization was an attractive proposition as well 
to the soldier as to the individual. For the former it 
afforded almost an ideal professional setting. There was 
a unity of military life in cadres which strongly 
appealed. Policy had been to keep the same regiments 
on the Rhine all through, and so the training of the 
young conscripts who never ceased arriving at the rate 
of tens of thousands a year in replacement of those who 
had completed their one year of service, was carried 
Out in the best of circumstances, General Guillaumat’s 
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force became a vibrant and entirely separate entity. 
Only the pick of recruits, physically and educationally, 
were sent to it. While expenditure—oh, halcyon spell 
for the professional soldier—as good as did not come 
into account. The Bdéche was paying. Manceuvres 
could be, and were held “regardless.” And one had 
but to lift the finger for new cantonments, for a new 
aerodrome or exercise ground or target area, for en- 
hanced messing or recreation facilities or villa resi- 
dence. (In Coblenz the French handed 623 of the 
latter back to the Reich, which had had to build them 
for officers and N.C.O.s. They now form a villa-town 
on their own.) What more, indeed, could mortal 
Regular desire? Social life? Ah, yes. Social life. 
Napoo this had been at Wiesbaden. Still—Mainz ? 
Let us enquire into Mainz. 

French officers are different. They are much more 
severely bitten by their profession. There is none of 
the lackadaisical, nothing-to-worry-about touch so 
charming (and misleading) with which we are familiar. 
French officers usually have something to worry about. 
Again, they lead the intellectual life more. They really 
do like an opera fug and they are hot on politics— 
snatching the “‘éditions de Paris’ from the news- 
vendors—and their novel reading, centring on desire, 
cuckolds and prisonniéres, is intensive, for it costs so 
— little. And they have the café habit : cards in a café, or 
belote, or billiards. As for exercise, there was ‘“‘le hip- 
pism’’ (though the Germans stopped their hunting), and 
was there not also much pedalling to be done from 
bureau to bureau ? Many officers rode bicycles owing 
to the spreading nature of German towns, and it would 
be curious to watch them taking a salute from the 
handle-bars. And here was a further means of filling out 
the day: it would be quite in order for French officers 
to keep mistresses, and no little time would be gal- 
lantly devoted to these. Yet picture the outcry at Wies- 
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baden had it leaked out that Lieutenant X was living 
in sin in a flat provided under the Occupation. . . 

In 1928 there still remained 45,000 French on the 
Rhine, and of these no fewer than 7,000 were officers 
and N.C.Os., the bulk of them married and with 
families. These are the ones one writes of, for they were 
the Occupation, not the constant stream of recruits. 
These were the hardy annuals, ‘‘les Anciens,”’ the per- 
manents, the ones who did not want to leave. 
Materially for them life had become top-hole. All the 
old-time benefits endured. Railway travelling was free 
for allranks and families. Bullets, light, heat, water, gas, 
coal, electricity—all were equally gratis. In Mainz no 
less than 2,159 flats remained requisitioned. And 10,987 
rooms. There were then 15,000 troops in this town of 
110,000, although, following local clamour, some were 
subsequently moved away. In regard to the table, the 
French were no less well off. Big co-operative stores 
existed where goods were available almost at French 
cost prices. What, in fact, could money be ‘‘spilled”’ 
upon ? It wasn’t. Much good money was piled up on 
the Rhine and sent back to the pays. Our friends even 
succeeded in saving by evolving a really original mess- 
ing system. Messes were thrown open to wives and 
families, a considerable amount which would other- 
wise have gone in visits of etiquette being saved there- 
by. And social life naturally received a fillip. The 
French regimental mess became a “‘club mixed,’ though 
whether we shall witness an extension of it—a subaltern 
of Hussars nursing the major’s latest up and down the 
sacrosanct precincts—is dubious. 

The French were royally living ‘‘en garnison colo- 
nial”’ ; and adequately offsetting the social ostracism of 
which they were the victims under the “kein Verkehr’’ 
rule, and which was practised nowhere more thoroughly 
than in their zone. Paris, for ever imagining things, 
claimed that the good Mainzer were more French than 
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Prussian. During 1918-30 the natives developed as 
ninety-nine per cent. German. There was concubinage, 
and local tradespeople were not so keen as others to see 
the end of the Occupation, but in general there endured 
but one sentiment : “Heraus!”’ 

Regarding native profit from French expenditure, 
here are some figures translated to sterling. Of their 
seventeen shillings and sixpence a month pay, con- 
scripts spent on an average ten shillings in cafés, 
cinemas and shops, and married ménages, four pounds. 
This mounted to £625,000 a year. Some £300,000 were 
paid in annual rents (footed by the Reich). Missions 
and kindred comings and goings meant a further 
£20,000 per annum in the native till. The French paid 
a yearly telephone and telegraph subsidy of £200,000, 
while their co-operative stores were said to purchase 
some {£600,000 worth of produce each year locally and 
“diverse military services on the spot expended about 
the same sum.”’ Visitors from France, it was estimated, 
brought in about £80,000 annually, and £45,000 went 
in a lighting subsidy, making a grand annual outlay 
in the 2nd (Coblenz) and 3rd (Mainz) zones of some 
£2,500,000. The German reply to this was that absent 
tourists alone would have spent far more. But before 
passing to this German side of the story it is necessary 
to round out our tale of material well-being by glancing 
at the poilu-conscript and his situation. Conscripted 
youth, especially the better educated class, eagerly 
sought service in the Rhineland. The appeal of seeing 
a foreign land, the tall lore of easy local amour, the 
exceptional barracks accommodation, the good food 
and wine; above all, these young men being able 
to say in after years: “‘j’étais de l'armée du Rhin” 
(Ah, a ring of l’Empereur there!) . . . such were 
among the considerations that made Guillaumat’s 
fabled force a goal at which to aim for that sacred year 
of service. 
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And I shall append the Rhine poilu’s menu, for food 
talks : 


Breakfast: A quart and a half of coffee, bread, 
cheese, cold meat or sardines (assuredly the 
largest petit déjeuner ever known). 

Lunch: Soup “in which leeks, carrots, potatoes 
abound,” plate of meat, weight just under 
4 lb., a vegetable, cheese or jam. Bread at 
liberty. Quarter bottle of red wine. 

Supper : Same as lunch. 

In cold weather, at 4 p.m., tea with rum. 


And sevenpence-halfpenny a day pocket money, 
usually helped out by more from home—in many cases 
by much more. And now we may leave the Armée du 
Rhin in its final and not unenviable incarnation and 
turn to other matters. Is it surprising that this healthy, 
highly-organized, smiled-upon force enjoying privilege 
and prestige hardly eyed the successive liberation 
pushes with enthusiasm ? 

Throughout the political turns and twists conducting 
towards evacuation those Rhinelanders still supporting 
foreign soldiery in their midst did not cease to sustain 
a chorus of woe. Sometimes this was a trifle stretched. 
And for the reason that the more the “‘occupied”’ ones 
managed to “‘put over’”’ on Berlin, the more the Reich 
was inclined to pay out in compensation. Thus, in 
1927, when the Hessian budget showed a deficit of 
£500,000, Berlin not only stood the racket, but enclosed 
a further £1,200,000 for cultural and economic pur- 
poses, in view of hurt done by the Occupation. As Dr. 
Adenauer had emerged as the champion of the KGlner, 
so at Mainz it was another burgomaster, Dr. Kiilp, who 
kept pegging away and maintaining a barrage on 
Berlin which caused Stresemann, in turn, to re-direct 
protests of varying weight upon Paris. One found that 
fourteen points were compilable as demonstrating why, 
in local eyes, the Occupation should cease : 
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1. The foreign troops were a constant potential 
source of disorder with their parades and 
coloured leavening. 

2. The normal life of the community was interfered 
with. 

3. Commandeering of valuable ground for military 
purposes (this was most in evidence in Hesse 
which, while providing only 13 per cent. of the 
population of the occupied territory had 26 per 
cent. of the French troops quartered within its 
confines. 7,000 acres had been taken for target 
practice and 640 for aviation). 

4. Popular dislike of restraints and surveillance. 

5. Complaint of annual census of motors, waggons, 
horses. 

6. Objection to the rule requiring all who travelled 
to have passports or identity papers. 

7. Censorship of the Press. 

. The trying of civilians by military courts. 

9. Civilian air restrictions (three hours’ notice had to 
be given of intended routes). 

10. Effect of the Occupation on the housing shortage 
and on unemployment (latter was 22 per cent. 
in French zone as against 25 per cent. in unoccu- 
pied Germany). 

11. Refusal of tourists to visit the occupied territory. 

12. General uncertainty from day to day, hampering 
trade and economic recovery (the great Opel 
works had to be closed down. Railway building 
restrictions notably impeded development). 

13. Moral effect of continuance of Occupation after 
Locarno. 

14. Illegitimacy. 


oO 


This litany has reference to early 1928, and the reader 
must judge how much right the Germans had to com- 
plain. I have mentioned that there was temptation to 
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paint a darker picture than conditions warranted and 
it would not be difficult to pick holes in the above list. 
For instance, the New York Times correspondent re- 
ported (1928) “No notable interference with economic 
life,’ while it is a fact in regard to tourists that at 
neighbouring and also occupied Wiesbaden the Muni- 
cipality in September of 1929 made a presentation to 
the 100,000th visitor of the season, a certain Major von 
Pelchrzim. And Wiesbaden is practically Mainz, which 
can hardly have gone unvisited. 

General Guillaumat had some pointed things to say 
when confronted with local grouches : 


“Since 1925 we have given back thirty-seven 
buildings, including eight schools. Of our thirty 
target areas, twenty were formerly used by the 
Germans. There are now no troops in the country- 
side—just twenty towns occupied and rooms well 
paid for. Mainz will be sorry when we go, for no Ger- 
man garrison will replace us, as this is the demili- 
tarized zone. We are more like tourists. We buy 
supplies here. And all the time Berlin pays, and it is 
the Occupied Territory which profits. Personally, I 
encounter friendliness. They salute the flag on my 
car. Remember this also: that our presence will 
have spread liberal ideas. They will say some day 
that we encouraged in them a spirit of independence 
and of liberty !” 


Matters were jogging along much in this style, with 
evacuation suspended in the air, but nothing definitely 
fixed, and no mean opposition and likely obstruction 
discernible, Young Plan or no Young Plan, when an 
imponderable announced itself: Marshal Foch’s time 
had come. It is hard to forbear from reflecting that the 
disappearance of this victorious generalissimo who had 
inspired, if not actually penned, the cry that evacua- 
tion would constitute ‘‘a crime against the country,”’ 
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that this illustrious passing rendered evacuation nego- 
tiations easier than they might otherwise have been. 
' The immense Foch prestige was all for remaining on 
the Rhine until the very last moment. It was well illus- 
trated a week or two after the Marshal’s death by this 
manifesto from the pen of General Mordacq 4 propos 
the ratification of the Young Plan: 


‘Parliament, comprised for the most part of men 
who know neither the Germans or their mentality, 
has voted the evacuation of the Rhineland. The 
‘crime against the nation’ foreseen by Marshal Foch 
is therefore shortly to be committed, although the 
Germans have executed nothing of articles 43, 164, 
168, 177 of the Treaty. From now on no more mili- 
tary guarantees and no serious financial ones. Our 
only ‘guarantee’ now is German good faith. The 
League disposes of no means of assuring the execu- 
tion of its decisions. The World Court is international 
and sanctions are outside its powers. If Germany 
refuses to pay us at a later date or wages war on 
Poland, what are we going to do ?” 


Monsieur Poincaré’s decision to undergo a long put-off 
operation—a retirement taken on the eve of the Hague 
negotiations for evacuation—was another play of the 
physical factor not without its bearing on events. With 
the great Marshal in his tomb and the little Lorrainer in 
a clinic two all puissant voices contre were stilled. It 
only required the worm to turn at last—Angleterre to 
demand a few of the halfpence besides all of the kicks, 
and into the bargain to amaze everybody by retaking 
the lead in affairs European by announcing that, come 
what might, England was leaving the Rhine—for the 
ball to be set rolling. And for France eventually and 
reluctantly to consent to leave the Rhine in our wake 
if and when the Young Plan began to yield cash results. 
The Belgians were more than ready to quit. For one 
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thing, they feared that otherwise their great centenary 
expositions at Antwerp and Liége might be comprom- 
ised. Paris felt it was a vast concession to abandon 
sanctions and depart five years ahead of time and hold- 
ing no further means of coercing the Reich into pay- 
ment during the fifty-seven years that lay ahead under 
the Young Plan (Streseman gave it as his opinion in 
his last weeks that Germany would probably continue 
to pay for a decade), but, truth to tell, however she felt 
about things, France found herself compelled for the 
first time to recognize at the Hague the solemn circum- 
stance that one way or the other she had antagonized 
quite a lot of people and that she would have to show 
herself amenable. World opinion and sentiment had 
for a considerable time been steadily veering against 
the Republic, which was so different in the years of 
anticipation to what it turned out to be in those of 
achievement. There was no further stand against 
evacuation possible at the Hague. 


And now, having covered such a long trail, we arrive 
at actual evacuation. This commenced unobtrusively 
with units of the B.A.O.R. The first spectacular happen- 
ing was cast for the French zone. At mid-day on Novem- 
ber 30, 1929, the Tricolour was struck on Ehrenbreit- 
stein, headquarters of the Coblenz area, while Monsieur 
Tirard and General Guillaumat and a few journalists 
looked on, surrounded by an infantry battalion, some 
marines, and a band playing the Marsetllatse. A few 
hundred civilians away below watched the scene in 
silence and remained equally silent when presently the 
last troops marched down and away to the station. 
The fun was to come later. While a telegram was being 
sent to Hindenburg, out came flags and bunting on 
every house and preparations for illumination. The 
festivities officially began at midnight at the Deutsches 
Eck—the famous junction of Rhine and Mosel, where 
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stands the gigantic equestrian statue of William 1— 
and continued uninterruptedly for thirty-six hours 
until Monday morning. At midnight on the Saturday 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein sprang into familiar 
frame, picked out by a myriad red lights, while bonfires 
were lit all round the town, and to deafening cheers and 
the roaring of ‘‘Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ punctuated by 
a salute of cannon, the German Republican flag was run 
up on high for the first time since the Americans had 
entered Coblenz almost exactly eleven years before. 
The tens of thousands thronging the illuminated river 
bank—every steamer, every building was ablaze with 
multi-coloured lights—watched the emblem flutter in 
the still air for some minutes, not a few praying the 
while, and then the night was given over to riotous 
celebration, and ‘‘William Tell’’ was played as a symbol 
in the Stadt Theater. 

On this same day the ‘“‘Brabanconne”’ was heard for 
the last time in Aachen as General Pouleur’s final 
battalion marched off through a hedge of Germans. 
The latter waited for the adjacent frontier to be crossed 
by the retiring ones, before exploding too. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE LAST SIX THOUSAND 


O such tumultuous scenes marked the end of the 
British watch on the Rhine a few days later at 
Wiesbaden, for if the Union Jack was being struck 
locally, the Tricolour was not. The French were stop- 
ping on round and about the town, while an horizon- 
blue infantry company arrived to do guard duty in con- 
nection with the High Commission which had moved 
down locally from Coblenz for the exercise of its final 
few months of authority. The B.A.O.R.’s departure 
was a strikingly uneventful, unnoticeable affair. The 
force didn’t so much depart as imperceptibly demateria- 
lize into thin air. One day it was there—six thousand 
strong, the Last Six Thousand—and the next day’it was 
gone. That the going may have been in actual circum- 
stance spread out over ninety days scarcely altered the 
essential fading-out process that occurred. 

It was as if the G.O.C. had said to his Staff, ““Now, 
gentlemen, it’s for us to show regard for Jerry’s feelings 
by attracting a minimum of attention while we're 
making ourselves scarce.”’ 

News of the impending evacuation was received in 
five different ways by as many different elements 
closely involved. 


The officers were glad to go; their wives not so keen. 
The N.C.O.s and “‘married on the strength’ were not 
glad. 
The rank and file was half and half, ‘‘not quite- 
made-up-me-mind-sort-of.”’ 
286 
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Civilian camp followers and employers were dis- 
mayed. 
The Germans were quietly enthusiastic. 


With regard to Young Bert, a “close-up” in the 
mind’s eye of wintry Catterick caused a good deal of 
such grousing as had prevailed on the Rhine to become 
modified into “‘It hasn’t been so dusty here,’’ and even 
into “I’ll be sorry to leave the Jerries, ’struth I 
will!’ It all depended on your man. I sat opposite a 
corporal of Irish Lancers while he gave reason upon 
reason why he didn’t want to go. He had his Fraulein, 
who had taught him sufficient German to make life 
interesting ; he was well cared for and had his pocket 
money—not much, but she paid her whack, if you 
compris—he was an ardentee of local beer and song and 
a champion boxer (‘I’ve been over to Frankfurt in 
civvies, I have, to box on the quiet, savvy ?”’ [Thumbs 
up] ). What indeed could a wind-swept Tidworth-in- 
hutments hold for such an adaptable Celtic wanderbird 
as he? Yet there would be others, young fellows of the 
Line, who would postulate : ““What’s the use of a place 
where you can’t understand a word of what’s going on ? 
Only tarts to guttenacht and wieviel to ? And ‘avin to 
be’ave an’ look like muckin’ dolls all the time. Give me 
a good old Saturday night in Blighty!’ None of the 
men I spoke with showed interest in the underlying 
causation of their departure. ‘We're here because 
we're here.’’ Politics and conferences were outside their 
purview. They didn’t like the French. They didn’t 
mind the Germans—looked as if they might be decent 
sort of blokes. As for any war hate, emphatically none 
was felt by these young successors of the shambles. 
“‘Only heard of one case here,” I learnt, “‘of one of our 
fellows putting it acrost the Jerries—saying we’d won 
the war and telling ’em they were a lot of skunks, and 
he got put outside to cool down by his own mates.” 
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Touching the British civilians employed by the 
B.A.O.R., many married to German wives or old sol- 
diers with families, and the small band of our nationals 
who had set up in shops and the like, the general closing 
down meant the worst. They would be going back to 
start afresh in a country crippled by unemployment— 
some of them after a decade on the Rhine. The War 
Office could do nothing for them. The future was black 
indeed. Some thought of settling where they were, but 
unemployment is rife in Germany too, and in the up- 
shot I believe less than half-a-dozen, including a boot- 
maker, managed to make Wiesbaden their home. In 
the way of aid to civilians in military employ Whitehall 
eventually unbended to the extent of free transport 
home and a month’s salary. 

On the German attitude these ultimate times it is 
hardly necessary to dilate. Readers have become 
sufficiently acquainted with its fluctuations. The mot 
d’ordre now was indifference. Whereas in bygone days 
passers-by had clutched the arms of route-marching 
Tommies in Cologne and asked with apprehension in 
their eyes, ““Englaender nicht weg... nicht weg ?’”’ now 
in Wiesbaden, in 1929, there was a well-behaved 
gladness abroad at our going. Fundamentals had 
changed. The French were no longer feared. Marianne 
would not run amok again. The English could go now. 
Their doing so would spread the evacuation germ. Soon 
the Franzosen would have to follow suit. The Belgians 
had gone. The Franzosen couldn’t stay on alone for any 
real length of time, now. There would be steady world 
pressure on Paris to clear out. Meanwhile—quiet. Wies- 
baden must wait until the final evacuation to show its _ 
feelings. This exit of the English was incidental. There 
would still be French until the last day, until Tirard 
and his Commission packed up. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the B.A.O.R., 
ultimate projection on the Continent of the British 
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Expeditionary Force, 1914-1918, if but isolated mem- 
bers of that vanished host could now say ‘“adsum,” 
took its leave of the Fatherland. Amid a studied indif- 
ference of these Germans, but with tacit recognition 
on their part of uncongenial work well done—or 
rather, done with the least intention to impose or to 
wound. 

The “‘Last Six Thousand” were constituted as follows: 


2nd Batt. Leicester Regt. 

2nd Batt. Dorset Regt. 

Section (Armoured Cars) of 8rd Batt. Tank Corps. 
Ist Batt. Prince of Wales Volunteers. 

2nd Batt. Hampshire Regt. 

19th Field Brigade, R.A. (8th Royal Irish) Hussars. 
Section, R.E. Signals 7th Field Company, R.E. 
28th, 29th, 30th (M.T.) Companies, R.A.S.C. 

2nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers. 


Plus a G.H.Q. Staff somewhat larger than that ofa 
corps headquarters. 

Evacuation began officially on September 14, with 
odd details. The Hague Conference had hardly risen. 
September 14 was known as Zero Day, and the scheme 
put in operation was for each day thereafter to be 
referred to as Z+1, Z+2, and so on right up to the last 
day, which would be Z+89. All concerned, women 
included, were given their number, so that there should 
be no mistake about trains. One family would be Z+31, 
a second Z+54, and “What are you?” became a 
current topic. Women and children were for the most 
part sent home ahead of the troops, the first trainload 
_ leaving on the 16th, via Ostend. All told, these military 
wives and families and civilian employees and their 
wives and families reached a figure in the vicinity of 
3,500, or over half the strength of the military. To 
move such a human assortment, bag and baggage, was 
no light affair. It may be asked, however, why it took 
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so long—three months—to evacuate the tiny force 
itself. The answer was to be found in the paucity of 
War Office vessels available for transporting military 
stores and guns and equipment homewards from 
Rotterdam, whither they were sent by barge from 
Bingen. The Army could not go beforehand, and the 
plan of evacutaion had to be worked out, and retarded, 
in relation to this shipment factor. Nor was it possible 
to relieve matters by disposing of stores or horses to the 
Germans, who demanded prohibitory duty on such 
sales. It even became necessary to tip two or three 
lorry-loads of canteen stores into the Rhine, while one 
also heard of the dispatch of not a few horses whose 
military hour had rung, which could not be sold locally 
because of taxation, and whose transport home would 
have been mere waste of money. As things stood, the 
home-coming of Sir W. Thwaites’s army-in-miniature 
would cost some £50,000, ot being paid by Germany. 

Directly the Zero régime had set in, training stopped 
and troops were concentrated in and around barracks 
to devote all time and energy to the business of prepar- 
ing to leave for Portland, Catterick, Aldershot, Col- 
chester, Lydd, Tidworth—names now to conjure with. 
That September in Wiesbaden was particularly glorious 
and gay with bands and illuminations under the spread- 
ing greenery. So peaceful, too. Wiesbaden had fone. 
Rotten luck having to leave it like this... 

“‘The British soldier has been friendly, pleasant, and 
a perfect gentleman,” said the Taunus Zeitung, of 
Koenigstein, on September 23rd, when the Leicesters 
opened the evacuation proper by entraining at that 
place. It was quite like old times, for it rained in tor- 
rents, yet the local newspaper’s salutation had the effect, 
despite the weather, of mobilizing several hundreds of 
Germans, who broke into cheering as the train steamed 
out. At Wiesbaden the Army Staff was there to bid the 
unit God-speed, together with hundreds of civilians 
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and a military band which gave “Pack up your 
Troubles” and ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” in which all present 
joined. And so left the Leicesters. And so also in course 
of time left the others. Shouts. Jokes. Shirt-sleeves 
at carriage windows. Grinning faces. Waving. Choruses. 
There was little variation or incident. Sometimes the 
Commander-in-Chief would say a striking thing in bid- 
ding farewell to this or that unit. To the gunners at 
Biebrich he said: “‘You are good soldiers. You shoot 
straight. You don’t misbehave or get drunk. You treat 
civilians in the proper fashion.”’ 

Words, it is recorded, which nearly caused those on 
parade, eyes front, to commit the heinous offence of 
cheering. 

The Leicesters were rather proud of taking no Ger- 
man wives back with them. In all, fifty-three of these 
ladies left to brave the chilliness of home stations 
(where, as events turned out, they were none too 
heartiiy welcomed). A number of unofficial wives of 
German nationality were obliged to proceed to England 
“on their own.” A larger quota of sweethearts was to 
come on later—though whether they subsequently ever 
did is doubtful. Creating concern under another evac- 
uation heading were garrison pets. These numbered 
over three hundred, principally dogs and parrots, and 
special arrangements had to be made in connection 
with quarantine. What with pets and sweethearts and 
unofficial wives and farewell sing-songs and parades 
and shifting stores and packing and getting the last 
“‘kick’”’ out of Wiesbaden, the dissolving B.A.O.R. had 
its work cut out these culminating weeks and days. 

October saw the force reduced to a couple of batta- 
lions and administrative and auxiliary services. The 
other units had marched to the various stations ‘‘past 
Germans with faces of stone.” 

There was an exception to this one night at the 
Sarasani Circus in Wiesbaden. An invitation had been 
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extended to the C.-in-C. and all ranks, and when 
General Thwaites took his seat at the ringside the circus 
band struck up the general salute and followed with 
the march past of the Royal Artillery. There the 
British commander stood beneath glaring arc lamps, 
thrilled, one dare say, to the proverbial marrow, as a 
Colonel-Commandant of the Royal Regiment. As he 
resumed his seat the audience of several thousands 
broke into sustained cheering. This was the sole occa- 
sion upon which the Germans betrayed any emotion, 
although on the last day Wiesbaden, by turning out 
two or three deep all the way between Headquarters 
and the station, signified by its presence, even if silent, 
that a compliment was intended. The customary way 
for “‘occupied”’ people to show their ane being not 
to turn out at all. 

On the last morning General Thwaites, accompanied 
by four of his Staff, paid a courtesy call on the Reich’s 
representative, Dr. Ehrler. Speaking in German, the 
General said that it had not been pleasant for the Ger- 
mans and not been easy for the British, but that they 
could congratulate each other on their mutual be- 
haviour. 

At two p.m. came the drama of the day, simple and 
without flourish, yet drama all the same. 

This hinged upon the hauling down of the Union 
Jack at the Hohenzollern Hotel, which had acted as 
General Headquarters. The attendant ceremony may 
not have lasted ten minutes, yet it was a packed experi- 
ence. A big crowd had congregated under the trees, 
requiring British military and German civil police to 
keep a space clear for the band and one hundred men 
of the 2nd Royal Fusiliers, who had been selected for 
the last act. Nor was the choice anything but a suit- 
able one, since this same 2nd Battalion, late of the 
famous 29th Division, had been in the van of the 
advance guard of Plumer’s 2nd Army which marched 
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across the Rhine eleven years earlier to the day, and 
it had been on the Rhine ever since. Behind band and 
drums and the regimental colours, the rearguard, the 
Last Hundred, now halted before G.H.Q., below whose 
crowded balconies the Commander-in-Chief presently 
appeared in the roadway, and facing about, awaited 
the supreme gesture. Beside him stood the British 
High Commisioner, Sir William Seeds. 

.A roll of the drums, and all eyes were directed to the 
two Union Jacks still proudly fluttering—one on the 
roof and one by the gateway. A tense silence as Ser- 
geant Mawby hauled down the first and Sergeant 
Saunders the second and more coveted trophy—since, 
fragile and discoloured, it had served all through the 
Occupation. Slowly, ever so slowly, the flags were 
lowered while the National Anthem resounded and hats 
were removed on all sides. At Cologne the Germans 
had not uncovered. Now here they stood bareheaded. 
The last note hardly died away, there succeeded a 
second and slower and, it seemed, sadder roll of the 
drums as General Thwaites took the older flag and pre- 
pared to address the troops. With emotion he said, 
“In commemoration of the fact that the Royal Fusi- 
liers was one of the first regiments to reach the Rhine 
and the last unit to leave the Rhine on December 12th, 
1929, exactly eleven years of occupation, I give this 
flag into their keeping.”’ | 

Lieut.-Colonel Howlett, who had been adjutant of 
the Ist Battalion at Mons, advanced and took the rare 
relic, while the General added : “‘And may they keep it 
for ever.”’ , 

Sharp words of command. Glinting bayonets. Boots 
striking the macadam. The band playing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” The locals trying to join in. And British tenure 
on the Rhine was officially no more. Through avenues 
of silent but friendly faces the ghost of the B.E.F. passed 
to the station. 
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Here the scene became Allied. General Guillaumat 
had come over with a battalion of French infantry and 
military music. The band of the Fusiliers crashed out 
the “‘Marseillaise’’ as the departing British detachment 
marched by their old comrades-in-arms and into the 
station. And then the French played “Auld Lang 
Syne” as rapid entrainment followed. And, formality 
ceasing for a fleeting minute or so before the guard’s. 
whistle, the Fusiliers gave vent to their pent-up feelings 
with a lusty “Take me back to dear old Blighty”’ 
chorused from carriage windows. And that was the last 
heard of the British Army of the Rhine. 

No welcome home was deemed necessary in London. 
When General Thwaites arrived with 450 officers and 
men at Victoria—at that famous No. 2 platform of the 
leave trains—a large crowd had assembled round the 
approaches to the station, but it was raining, and many 
of the men carried suit-cases, and they all drove away 
in motor-coaches, and it was so difficult to cheer a 
char-a-bancs ! 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE LAST MARSEILLAISE 


hats abiding characteristic of the French departure 

six months later was the search by the departing 
ones for just a little look, a little smile. For those upon 
their way the air was heavy with melancholy, as (you 
might say) with the big boy at school who had not 
studied others and who now, on his last day, found 
himself all alone. Even glowered at by small boys who 
would one day be big. . . 

The neglected ones walked abroad on those ultimate 
days as good as asking aloud, ‘“‘But are we really going 
to part like this after all these years ? Why? What 
has happened ? Can’t we...” 

Yet eventually even the correspondents of the Paris 
newspapers, sent to Mainz to collect the effects of 
French ‘‘bonne volonté’ and “bienveillance,’’ even 
they had to give up the quest as hopeless. They could 
report nothing save a stiff Franco-German cemetery 
visit—eternal stand-by of the dead—and the formal 
courtesies. 

Too much water had flowed under the bridges of 
Father Rhine. 

Trop tard ! 

Stresemann! Stresemann! sighed the French cor- 
respondents. If you were only here! To say the fitting 
word ! Look—we give you back your Rhineland. . what 
greater earnest possible of our good intentions ? 

“But you tried to break it off’ seemed to rise in flint 
answer from a nation which perhaps added to itself: 
“And you make us smile with your Stresemann. He 
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was the one who undermined your Treaty. And his 
work goes on.”’ . 

The French evacuation, a six weeks’ affair, was a 
model of precision and alacrity, although it must be 
admitted that more than a measure of the latter was 
inspired by the German civilians called in to aid in the 
work of packing up. These toiled like Trojans from 
morn to night, scarce stopping for midday bread and 
sausage, sO anxious were they to speed the parting 
ones. Other Germans whose duty or interest it was to 
“check up,”’ to examine here and there, freely waived 
this business also, to the profound surprise of the 
French. Mais... 

“Weiter ! Weiter !”’ 

Yet even so, the evacuation was a formidable under- 
taking to cram into so short a while, and its manner and 
method alike redounded to the credit of General 
Guilaumat and his staff. The reactionary Tardieu 
(strange irony) only gave the signal on May 17, follow- 
ing the first reassuring tinkle of sous dropping into the 
Bank of International Payments at Basle, and by mid- 
day of June 30 following, the last of nearly 30,000 French 
soldiers still remaining had left German soil. 

An army on the move is a giant affair. The troops 
themselves are almost the least part of it. What made 
the streets of Worms and Ludwigshaven and Germer- 
sheim and Zweibriicken and Landau and Trier and 
Mainz and Wiesbaden hum and shake for weeks with 
the ceaseless passage of lorries was the endless material 
that such a force piles up—cannon and stores and equip- 
ment no less than sideboards and listening-in sets. An 
officer with family was allowed a total weight, for 
removal purposes, of 12,000 pounds ; a married N.C.O., 
3,000 pounds plus 500 pounds for each child; while 
bachelors, whether general or sergeant, had to weigh 
in at 2,000 pounds. Week after week forty waggons of 
personal belongings left Mainz station daily, many 
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bound for places as far afield as Tunis and Morocco. At 
the same time billets and cantonments had to be put 
into condition, co-operative stores liquidated, and 
everything that was not being taken along disposed of. 

The destruction of military garages and sheds and 
the like was perhaps unfortunate. It enraged the locals 
to witness perfectly good buildings, which might have 
been so useful in the housing shortage, razed under the 
eyes of French engineers, several of whom were mo- 
lested. Yet under the Treaty the destructionists were 
technically in the right. 

While this hourly vanishing of horizon-blue pro- 
ceeded meticulously it was a still buoyant General 
Guillaumat who presided over matters from the Grand 
Ducal Palace. 

‘What they most reproach us with,” one day he 
laughed, ‘‘is that we are leaving behind us a spirit of 
indiscipline ! Well, let us hope that they at least will 
not reproach us for having taught the pretty Rhenish 
ladies how to dress themselves !”’ 

The last days... 

And enacted in a sultry Europe, with Hitler’s bands 
preparing to leap into the freed zone and shake their 
fists at the French frontier ; the while the Fascist army 
and militia stood crowded on the Alps. Thus France 
left the Rhine. Very much alone. 

The Kehl Bridgehead before Strasbourg, Landau in 
the Palatinate, and Trier in the Mosel, were the last to 
be evacuated prior to Wiesbaden-Mainz and the end. 
In each case proceedings were identical. The last batta- 
lion formed up opposite headquarters where the Tri- 
colour was slowly lowered to the ‘‘Marseillaise” ; then 
a brisk march to the station; another ‘‘Marseillaise’’; 
and into the train and away. Such Germans as mate- 
rialized at these ultimate ceremonies did so exclu- 
sively to take photographs. In a stony silence the 
poilus marched away ; and it was obvious that in many 
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cases the young men felt their position. They were sad 
at leaving for the good things the Rhineland offered, 
but sadder still because it hurt to leave people disliking 
one so as a nation. In vain did the Paris professional 
recorders of events probe in these German towns for a 
touch of friendship. The closest to be arrived at was 
the lament of some local shopkeeper that takings would 
fall off. 

An odd precaution the French took against subse- 
quent profanation was to paint over in blue anything 
and everything that showed the triple stripings of the 
Republic. At Kehl rather a more solemn precaution 
was taken. In 1919, and in the room of a bronze bird 
of Baden, a magnificent golden cock of Gaul had been 
placed on the farther, or German side, of the Rhine 
Bridge, as if indicative of permanency. It being now 
deemed not improbable that the Germans would re- 
move this strident symbol (gift of the Boulevard Press) 
directly the area was freed, counsel was held as to what 
should be done with Chanticleer. Should it be presented 
to Strasbourg? No, the municipality was too “ad- 
vanced.”’ The army museum in Paris offered asylum ; 
and others too. Eventually the War Ministry thought 
the proud rooster, which had been visited by all the 
great in its day, from the “Tiger’’ down, should go on 
living a more public life, and so it was removed to the 
Alsace side of the bridge. 

On June 28 the Rhineland High Commission sat for 
the last time in Wiesbaden, when President Tirard 
handed over to the German delegate official notifica- 
tion of the evacuation. It was also announced in the 
last bulletin that a general amnesty had been arranged. 

About the same time, over at Mainz, General Gull- 
laumat was giving an eloquent interview in the Grand 
Ducal Palace while the day without resounded to the 
thud of hammers as poles and banners were driven into 
the ground for the celebrations ahead. All Mainz was 
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already festooning, although the French would still be 
there another two days. 


“Tf I asked them why all these preparations were 
being made before even we had gone,” declared the 
departing C.-in-C. ‘‘they would answer that it was the 
feast of St. Peter, or that some Association was coming. 
I prefer to see nothing. Only when they began putting 
up poles under my very window did I invite their re- 
moval. 


“I know well,” went on the General, “that they 
speak of deliverance in connection with our departure. 
All the better for them if the French procure them such 
perfect felicity. If, however, they paid more attention 
to their history they would appreciate that for cen- 
turies occupation has been a normal situation for their 
country and liberty the exception. French, Austrians, 
Prussians have in turn been the masters here. It was 
for Maréchal d’Isle that this palace was built. Stull, we 
are leaving. What is serious is that we are leaving 
behind a people badly organized for politics, an unedu- 
cated public opinion, a popular mass which may adhere 
to the most diverse programmes.”’ 

The General in his room as the sand thinned out ; 
the Rhine in his heart ; hammer, hammer from with- 
out. 

But if nostalgic reverie ruled with the soldier, there 
was a brisker note with the civilian. 

‘We have,” said Monsieur Tirard, ‘“‘posed the prin- 
ciple of a policy of justice and humanity towards these 
people. We have carried through our work in a spirit of 
mutual confidence. This early evacuation is a symbol of 
our desire for peace.”’ 

It was a hot and heavy last week-end, during which 
Germans did not cease streaming into the Hessian city 
by car, rail, Rhine steamer and on foot—many, many 
of the latter, the bronzed and riicksacked of both sexes. 
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A smattering of French officers and soldiers sat about in 
overcrowded cafés, sipping a last ‘‘glassbier.’’ For 
the notice their neighbours took of them they might not 
have been there. All was suppressed excitement and 
beflagging and the hanging of illuminations, but no 
more. Save perhaps in one instance. Tall poles had 
been up in the main street since a previous féte, and 
now it was found that these masts had been striped in 
the black, red, gold, of the Reich, so that the French 
would have to march to the station down a German- 
hued avenue. It was the German determination that 
the French should see those colours squarely before 
they left, and what is more, hear the German national 
anthem, for all along the showing of the one and the 
singing of the other had been prohibited. 

Some of the poles were taken away, but only for 
others to be painted over. 

The final mounting of the guard at the Ducal Palace 
on the eve of departure showed how tense was French 
feeling, from General Guillaumat down. The latter 
appeared unexpectedly and approached the last guard. 
“My friends,’ he said in a low voice, “you are the 
last who will come here. You were children when 
the war started. You feel as I do, that this day is un- 
forgettable. Kemember what you have seen here and 
what you have done. I say no more. Good-bye, my 
friends. . .” 

Here the General’s voice became strangled with 
emotion and tears were seen to course down his white, 
immobile features as the officer of the guard gave 
sharply, ““En avant !”’ 

Historic June 30 broke as a day of threatened great 
heat, yet with lightness of step and phrase Mainz 
awaited midday and liberation. 

The first of three ultimate ceremonies took place at 
Wiesbaden at ten am. Here, in a lovely Kurpark set- 
ting, before the Hotel Wilhelm which had acted as head- 
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quarters of the Rhineland Commission, a battalion of 
the 21st French Infantry Regiment did the honours 
while the French, Belgian, and British flags were 
hauled down in the presence of the three representa- 
tives of those ex-Allies, Monsieur Tirard, Count de 
Zurzbach, and Captain Herbertson (deputising for Sir 
W. Seeds) and of General Guillaumat and his staff. As 
each emblem softly dipped and crumpled at the base 
the national air of that land crashed out for the last 
time in Wiesbaden. No scene. Dead silence among the 
compact cosmopolitan crowd around. All the way to 
the station, past throngs on the pavements, it was the 
same. Behind stirring airs from their band the last 
horizon-blues marched alertly away. 

At Mainz an hour later—a feverish, laughing, semi- 
hysterical city—drama was heavier in the air. Just a 
flag descending—yet what it signified ! 

The 8th Infantry had been retained for the last 
parade, and as it swung over the Rhine from Kastel 
and formed up outside the Ducal Palace already a 
crowd estimated at ten thousand had assembled in the 
vicinity. Up above waved the Tricolour, as it had 
fluttered or hung limp for nearly twelve years, ever 
since General Mangin had saluted its hoisting in Novem- 
ber of 1918. With anguish in their hearts, the French 
present kept gazing up at the last of the red, white and 
blue. The minutes seemed hours as the concourse 
waited, held by such sharply divided emotions. Would 
the General never come ? 

Ah, at last! Emerging from the Palace surrounded 
by a blue-and-silver staff and with Monsieur Tirard 
at his right, a plump, pale, white-moustached officer 
with vivid dark eyes, momentarily beheld the scene as a 
still greater hush fell. General Guillaumat took charge 
of that last parade himself. A swift review, and then 
the French Commander slowly raised his eyes to the 
roof, whither all glances followed him. For a second 
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the soldier looked up thus, then, drawing his sword, 
gave the word of command : 

“Au drapeau !”’ 

Followed by : 

“Pour la France! ‘La Marseillaise !’ ” 

The hymn rang out; interpreter-telegraphist Mou- 
rigue slowly lowered the emblem of victory ; there was 
the click of countless cameras by the world’s most 
zealous photographers ; and—it was then that things 
first started to go wrong. A roar went up from that 
German multitude while yet the band was playing and 
the French saluting. Through the roar came swel- 
lingly, ‘““Deutschland iiber Alles.”” But more unfore- 
seen, while the Tricolour was yet but half-way down 
hands were seen to unfurl the flag of the German Re- 
public high up at a neighbouring window. Both flags 
were in the air together! The same had occurred at 
Landau, but now at this supreme moment the thing 
was more thrilling by far. 

The air remained rent by “‘hochs !”’ and ““bravos !’’ as 
General Guillaumat kissed the flag that had been 
brought him and which will end its days in the army 
museum in Paris. But, the ceremony over, tenseness 
and “‘scenes’’ were only commencing. The French 
Commander had been pressed to take a special train 
directly his last official act had been consummated 
but he had declined. ‘‘I shall go in the last coach of the 
last train with the last of my troops.’’ Now, while the 
latter were marching to the station General Guillaumat 
and M. Tirard had perforce to wait idly in the ducal 
courtyard ; which was too much for the excited spec- 
tators, who sought to storm an entry. Happily the 
local police held the fort until the time came for the 
two courageous French leaders also to be on their way 
to the station, driving alone in a car with pennant a- 
flutter. 

Meanwhile, the last poilus had had no easy passage 
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through the streets. A splendid young company, whose 
white-gloved officers marched with drawn swords, the 
battalion appeared to move with exceptionally quick 
step behind its band playing the ““Sambre-et-Meuse’’— 
vibrant air, which did not, however, drown the sus- 
tained chorus of hoots, hisses, catcalls and cries of 
‘“‘Heraus !’’ which accompanied the last horizon-blues 
on their way, and with many a fist held upon high. The 
German police had to force a passage as the French 
soldiers strode on with dignity and composure. 

Nor were things better at the station. 

Another passing of the troops in review ! 

Another ‘‘Marseullaise !’’ 

The massed citizens (plus very many from the “‘rest”’ 
of Germany) grew exasperated, partially under the 
goadings of sound-reel operators out for business. 

Would they never hear the last of that accursed air 
that had been drummed and drilled and bored into 
them all these years ? 

Yes, let it be drowned in “Deutschland iiber Alles !’’ 

It was an unruly half-cheering, half-singing mob 
that General Guillaumat and Monsieur Tirard left 
behind them as they entered the station building ; the 
while the last troops marched off to entrain at the 
goods stations. This also was unfortunate, for in view 
of the French Commander’s determination to leave last 
of all, it meant that he and his staff and Monsieur 
Tirard must wait in their special saloon in Mainz 
station for no less than an hour-and-a-half until the 
poilus could be shunted round. 

The Tricolour was down. The whole town was 
already in festive tumult. And here sat these two 
ex-heads of the Occupation! Local patience ran out. 
Breaking through the police cordons, the mob invaded 
the station and there behaved in such a manner that 
the blinds of the special saloon had to be drawn. 

Berlin newspapers claimed next day that the French 
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had been “‘thrown out.”’ This, of course, was nonsense. 
Yet Figaro did write: ‘Our departure took on the 
nature of an exodus.’’ What with the pole-hammering 
and the quick-step and the hostile din there was cer- 
tainly more than a suggestion of the departing ones 
being hustled. 

Such hustling ceased, however, as soon as the last 
troop train had got under way. Fritz is a sly bird. The 
engine-driver, a German, drove that train at snail’s pace 
for miles, in order to collect the maximum of hoots 
and fist-shaking from suburbanites and villagers lining 
the permanent way. 

At five p.m. the first military police of the German 
Republic marched into Mainz amid scenes of delight, 
and great was the singing and cheering and quaffing 
and speechifying for the balance of this ‘‘Liberation 
Day,” one feature of which was the dispatch of post- 
cards far and wide proclaiming ‘‘Free is the Rhine !’’ 
The cards no longer showed the time-honoured old man 
for Father Rhine, but a lusty youth breaking his 
shackles ; an epoch had been reached in the age-long 
fight with France for this river of destiny. 

Yet this was all premature. Not until midnight did 
the evacuation officially take effect. As one clock 
hand covered the other every church bell in the city 
rang out—and not only in Mainz, but all over Germany, 
and for one solid hour. At one minute past midnight 
ex-Chancellor Wirth rose in the Mainz Stadthalle and 
began a speech, in the course of which he said the Rhine 
was German “as far as the eye could discern.’”’ All 
through the night the rejoicings endured, a special 
moment coming when the monument to 1918-30, 
hastily brought to Mainz, was placed in position. This 
showed a young girl awakening as from a nightmare. 

On the morning of July 1 many former Separatists in 
the evacuated Third Zone received by post small coffins 
with labels attached, mentioning: “This will be your 
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next home unless you go.” Other ex-Separatists were 
set upon and saw their belongings hurled into the street. 
This vengeance upon former friends of the French went 
on for weeks, dozens of houses and shops being sacked. 
The Quai d’Orsay protested ; Berlin replied it was no 
affair of a foreign land’s. Lamely the Schupos preten- 
ded to stay the vengeance bands. Many ex-Separatists 
fled to France where a nest of them settled at Nancy. 

Without exception the Germans were retrospectively 
severe, in special numbers evoking dire bygone Occu- 
pation days. “‘Niemals Vergessen !’’ was the slogan. 

Stresemann’s grass mound in Berlin was smothered 
with wreaths ; the first stone of a national monument 
to him was laid at Mainz. 

And tens of thousands of ardent souls prepared to 
concentrate on the Rhineland from all parts of Germany 
coincident with Hindenburg’s triumphant tour of the 
liberated lands. 

In France profound misgiving. “A step into the 
unknown.” ‘‘We never should have gone.” ‘We 
couldn’t help it.”” ““We should have gone sooner.”’ “And 
missed the'six milliards they’ve paid since Locarno !” 
“They’ve borrowed eight to do it!’’ So, the heated 
argument, ending in inter-party recrimination. 

Mauvaise journée. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MAINLY ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


© yaa on the grand scale have been in- 
frequent affairs since Saxe and Marlborough and 
the rest used to spend most of their time in other 
people’s countries. Since the eighteenth century only 
two are possible of comparison with that of the Rhine- 
land, 1918-30. Napoleon’s squatting in Prussia, 1807- 
08. And the German camping in France, 1871-73: 
There is a point of resemblance between the Occupa- 
tion that followed the Peace of Tusit and that which 
terminated at Mainz. In both instances arriére pensée 
was displayed. Even as the France we know sought 
to use the Rhenish territorial guarantee to assimilate 
part of Germany, so Bonaparte stayed on in Prussia in 
order to use that country as a jumping-off point in the 
renewal of the war with Russia, which none better than 
he knew was coming. When the Occupation was 
arranged with Field-Marshal Kalckreuth on July 12, 
1807, Berthier gave the beaten commander to under- 
stand that it would terminate by October 1 or Novem- 
ber 1 at latest. It was also understood that the Em- 
peror would be satisfied with 194 million francs— 
alleged owings mostly. But nothing was signed, and 
presently Napoleon was demanding the (for a poor 
country at that time) impossible indemnity of 1544 
million francs, failing payment of which he would stay 
on in the country, only evacuating the area east of the 
Vistula. 
The Corsican was more frank about things than 
others were to be 120 years later. ‘It isn’t a money 
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matter,’’ he said to Prince William of Prussia in Paris, 
on February 23, 1808, “but a political one. A few 
millions do not supply the difficulty.”’ 

It was Wellington’s surprising campaign in the 
Peninsula that altered matters. Reinforcements had to 
be sent to Soult without delay, and the Emperor was 
obliged to draw on the 150,000 troops of Occupation. 
Accordingly, in September he revised matters to the 
extent that Prussia should pay 140,000,000 francs, the 
French to retain the fortresses of Stettin, Kustrin, and 
Glogau until this sum had been paid, and the Prussian 
Army mn the meantime not to be allowed to exceed 
42,000. The French garrisons remaining were to be pro- 
vided for by Prussia. However, when half the indem- 
nity had been paid and the time came for Glogau to be 
evacuated Napoleon raised objections and excuses, and 
one way or the other contrived to carry the fortress- 
occupation over into 1812: hour for the jumping-off 
into Russia. The Occupation was thus made to yield 
its purpose. 

Wellington’s post-Waterloo sojourn in Northern 
France was a light affair by comparison, chiefly remem- 
bered for the wonderful parties in Paris, at which was 
introduced the daring new dance, the polka. 

Largely by request of the reinstated Louis XVIII, 
150,000 ‘European Police’ (so-called) were to stay on 
from two to five years, according to the French King’s 
feel of security and while the not-difficult 700,000,000 
francs indemnity was being paid. Presently, though, 
the popular cry arose that the dynasty was being main- 
tained by foreign bayonets, and his Majesty had to ask 
that Wellington’s ‘“‘Police’” be appreciably reduced. 
This was done. Only 30,000 remained in early 1817. 
By the winter of 1818 France was entirely evacuated. 
There can rarely have been a milder Occupation. 

After the Franco-Prussian War the victors remained 
two and a half years in France, and there is more than a 
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little justification for the French contention that they 
were only ‘‘getting some of their own back,” in the way 
of restrictions and severities, half a century later on the 
Rhine. True enough, Bismarck and Moltke did not seek 
to disintegrate the French frontier departments with a 
view to annexation, as occurred later with the Left 
Bank of the Rhine, but, then, Prussia was already 
gorged with the taking over of Alsace-Lorraine ; she 
held the rampart of the Rhine as frontier, and she had 
never formerly owned the adjacent French frontier 
departments. Over money, if on an entirely lesser plane, 
Berlin showed itself just as hard a taskmaster as Paris 
was to prove decades later. Only five milliards of francs 
were asked by way of indemnity (the cost of the Rhine- 
land Occupation alone exceeded this figure by a third 
again), but as soon as Bismarck discovered that he had 
demanded far too little and that the new Republic could 
pay swiftly and yet remain strong (the final ‘‘liberation 
loan’’ was subscribed forty-four times over), he not 
only listened to the war party in Berlin, which was 
clamouring for a renewal of hostilities, but dodged 
undertakings given and set about being as exacting as 
he could. 

When the campaign had terminated 800,000 Ger- 
mans with 200,000 horses stood on French soil, flowing 
over no less than thirty-three of eighty-three depart- 
ments. By signing a preliminary arrangement at the 
end of February, 1871, France freed all territory south 
of the Seine, leaving nineteen departments in German 
hands. These were to be evacuated progressively in 
groups of three or four at a time as and when the 
indemnity was paid, chiefly by half milliards. Because 
France was paying the cost of upkeep_of the Army of 
Occupation (four francs a head a day) it was important 
for her, other things aside, that this gradual clearance 
and removal of troops should be adhered to. But Bis- 
marck seized upon the Paris Commune to retain 
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masses of soldiers in France contrary to the under- 
taking he had given. He held that the Thiers régime 
was precarious, that Communists might take over the 
reins, and that then Germany might get nothing. In 
particular the Prussians held on to the forts of Paris— 
grim and humilitating threat—long after they had con- 
tracted to hand them over. Again, when one payment 
of 500,000,000 francs was made, always in specie, the 
Germans sought to stay longer in the Somme, Eure, 
and Seine-Inférieur—the three departments to be 
evacuated—while every louis d’or was counted for 
counterfeit. In June 544,000 German soldiers still re- 
mained, whereas the number should have been 200,000. 
France was paying. She was also submitting to a 
foreign overlordship which was in many instances taken 
as a model when the Allies entered Germany in 1918. 
I have in parallel columns before me the impositions in 
both cases, and the 1918 list seems to have been the 
longer and more thorough only because of the much 
more complex conditions of life that had come to pre- 
vail in the interim. 

That the French civil population of 1871-73 was not 
more burdened and dragooned was hardly for the Berlin 
Government to brag about. History records that by a 
fortuitous chance the military chief during the Occu- 
pation, Freiherr Edwin von Manteuffel, was a man of 
commendable attitude towards the vanquished. He 
paid Thiers the compliment of visiting him at Ver- 
sailles and subsequently distinguished himself on many 
occasions by treating the French not only fairly, but as 
lightly as he could. (At the end President MacMahon 
wrote him as follows: “At the moment when the Ger- 
man troops are leaving French territory I feel it my 
duty to express to their Commander-in-Chief the senti- 
ments I nourish for the justice and impartiality with 
which he has executed the difficult mission entrusted to 
him’’.) Repeatedly Bismarck sought to press Manteuffel 
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into displaying a harder hand, but usually mm vain. And 
neither the Iron Chancellor nor Moltke could encompass 
Manteuffel’s removal, for that dashing cavalry knight 
had long been the old Emperor William's whiteheaded 
boy. At one period the military camarilla in the German 
capital was even murmuring the word “‘treason’”’ in 
Manteuffel’s connection; but that worthy soul just 
kept straight on, oblivious of all attacks upon him. 
How close was his connection with the beaten foe may 
be guessed from the fact that for two years the French 
delegate, St. Vallier, messed at his table at Compiégne ! 

Nevertheless, it was beyond this kindly Prussian’s 
power to prevent sanctions being taken with some fre- 
quency. For one thing, during the first year no fewer 
than fourteen German soldiers were murdered and 
French juries regularly acquitted such guilty parties as 
came before them in unoccupied territory, whither the 
culprits usually fled. Only three of the killing fra- 
ternity were tried and shot by the Germans. It was 
this murder campaign, which had to be scotched for the 
morale of the occupying troops, that led to the notortous 
taking of hostages. Sometimes, after a treacherous 
crime against them, the German soldiers got out of 
hand—as at Dijon—and brutally belaboured the 
civilian population with swords and lances. Inciden- 
tally, it was after Dijon that the Emperor William 
delivered his one rebuke to Manteuffel: ‘‘Keep the 
Army in order.”’ 

A further visitation, not in the understanding, yet 
insisted upon by Bismarck, although payments were 
being steadily made, concerned the forced building of 
barracks for the retiring German soldiers. From the 
autumn of 1871 to the final evacuation two years later 
the occupying military remained at a constant figure of 
47,000. During these twenty-four months many more 
departments came to be progressively evacuated, until, 
in fact, only four remained occupied, these including 
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Belfort and Verdun. But the 47,000 figure was not 
diminished. Instead, it was now proposed that this 
number of troops should be crowded into the last four 
departments. Impossible that the mhabitants should 
provide accommodation for so many ? Very well! Let 
the French Government build accommodation ! Which 
had to be done. And not only had the French to build 
these barracks in order to free departments where 
thousands of German troops must otherwise have re- 
mained, but they also had to furnish them. It was an 
immense job, and no wonder many of the buildings 
leaked and that the beds were voted impossible—Prus- 
sian complaints which had to be duly respected. 

In the upshot Manteuffel crossed the frontier without 
incident with the last German troops on September 16, 
1873. The Occupation had cost approximately 
£15,000,000. The indemnity was paid in full by March, 
1875. 

Learned German professors have sought to make 
heavy weather concerning the immensity of the Rhine- 
land’s burden compared with French experience after 
1870. Rows of figures seem to substantiate the German 
indictment—until we square such statistics mto pro- 
portion with the immensity of the Great War. Fur- 
thermore, the German argument tends to be vitiated 
by the strain running through it, the strong and domi- 
nant strain, that Germany not only was not guilty as 
major war-maker, but that she also did not lose the 
War. Events in the Rhineland are contemplated there- 
fore, and from the start, through spectacles of a hue 
not ours and that never can be. It would be idle to join 
issue. In German eyes we never should have been on 
the Rhine at all. All that can be essayed here is—un- 
dogmatically—to offer a swift reading of events as these 
appear to sift themselves out in retrospect. 

All Occupations are fundamentally unfair in that 
they inflict hardship and humiliation upon a limited 
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section of the population which has to suffer for the 
whole. The thing is a geographical toss-up. Had we 
lost, we should have had charming Jerries in Yorkshire 
and Surrey and Warwickshire for ever so long while 
various parts of the Empire were being made over, 
whereas Cornwall and Berkshire and Cumberland might 
hardly have known the pleasant Teuton intonation. 
The Junkers of Pomerania escaped; the more easy- 
going Rhinelanders received the impact of punishment. 
During opening months this was severe in all zones, the 
while the invaders sought to get the measure of things 
in a temporarily insane world in which almost anything 
could have happened. Yet even in this period of jolt 
and shock the Rhinelanders were shielded from much 
which befell the rest of Germany. If they had to house 
the conqueror and submit to him, there were compen- 
sations, and not only monetary ones. The Catholic 
Rhineland was shielded from putsch and terror, was 
spared contamination by God-denying Spartacism ; 
it was the first to benefit by the raising of the blockade ; 
and to get back to something approaching an ordinary 
condition of work. Strikes were not allowed. 

All Occupations of modern industrial areas—where 
they must inevitably be clamped down if at all—are 
furthermore the acme of extravagant waste, the summit 
of disorganization, the very stuff of greed and chauvin- 
ism and germinators of revenge. It looks as if no other 
“Tiger” will ever again be able to decree as Clemenceau 
did (not but that he wasn’t the least unreasonable of his 
race), that what was Malbrouck’s meat was Foch’s 
poison. In the highly sensitized world of to-day it seems 
that one country may not occupy another ;_ the reper- 
cussion all round over other frontiers is too great. Or, if 
Occupation there must be, then that it shall be conducted 
by the League or some such international body. And 
not only in the interest of the Occupied. It is a moot 
point if the French, by the universal disapprobation 
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their bearing and covetousness aroused, did not forfeit 
more among the intangibles, in friendship and esteem, 
than the Rhinelanders lost in the realm material. 

Later the three Occupations—British, American, 
French—sorted themselves out. 

If one write that the first tended ever more to the end 
to become a model of the least a post-war military visi- 
tation can be, it is merely to give the historical fact 
devoid of all ‘Look-how-wonderful-we-were |”? The 
moderation and obliteration practised by the British 
Rhine Army are already filed. Somewhat similarly, 
after the first violence and effervescence among the 
Sammies had died down, the American régime in the 
second bridgehead at Coblenz developed into a show of 
fair dealing with the minimum possible of rubbing it 
in. The Rhinelanders, perhaps, complained that the 
Americans were too strict—strait-laced. Broadly, it 
may be said of the Americans and ourselves that we 
lived our own segregated lives and spent a good deal of 
money and that most of the time no one would have 
known we were there unless they went out looking. 
Essentially we minded our own business and fled from 
politics as from the plague. I am not trying to suggest 
that we were positive local advantages or to brush 
aside the sting the mere presence of foreign soldiery 
meant to the Germans, but on the other hand to en- 
visage the whole Rhineland as having suffered “glo- 
bally,”’ as has become the German style, is simply to 
strike wide of the mark. In one zone—we know which— 
the natives certainly did get a deal of raw variety. 
Far from finding a benevolent Manteuffel they fell 
victims to Paris political ambition. Yet ours not to sit in 
judgment on this Rhine-dream of an ex-Ally; glass- 
houses still stand, if gardeners periodically desert them... 

“The Occupation,” may determine the distant 
student, “was cast in two phases. The first five years 
during which the French adventure was evolving and 
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the last six-and-a-half years during which the victors 
were engaged in extracting the maximum amount 
possible from the Reich before leaving.”” The extent of 
this extraction must have covered, many times over, all 
the levying of past centuries put together. No such 
spectacle as the prolonged disgorging in kind and coin 
by “patient Hamburg oxen’’—and it still goes on—is 
likely ever to be witnessed again. 

The unified command was destined to influence the 
French Occupation profoundly. It raised to an emin- 
ence untenanted for a century a man set heart and soul 
on the Rhine as France’s frontier. Foch the mystic 
visualised this barrier with all the fervour of his faith, 
and in him became crystallised the sentiments of 
countless Frenchmen. Nearly all the real hardships and 
humiliations the Rhenish people had to endure emana- 
ted directly or indirectly from this policy of attempted 
expansion which may well leave the main impress in 
history books. Yes, despite much French reasonable- 
ness in later years, posterity may well choose to regard 
the span 1918-30 in the Rhineland as primarily that 
period during which the Third Republic tried and 
failed to reconstitute western Germany as this had sub- 
missively been in the days of l’Empereur. If this prove 
so, may it be hoped that our formidable critics of the 
future, with all the cards before them, will not, how- 
ever, allow this to-be-expected manifestation on the 
part of a race dizzy with Gloire to throw into the back- 
ground the credit side of the Occupation ; the more so 
in that it is entirely relevant to mention that General 
von Seeckt has said that Germany would have made 
much the same kind of peace ; 1.e. one does not care to 
think of the enforcement in the way of “Occupation” that 
might have been resorted to had victory lain elsewhere. 

There was a credit side to the Occupation. A “festering 
sore,’ maybe, a “‘prolongation of war mentality,”’ also 
maybe, “‘a separation of Allies,”” also maybe, but it 
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planted firmly down a point of fixity where all was 
eddying. It enabled the German Republic to find its 
feet ; without order camped on the Rhine that still- 
fragile organism didn’t stand a chance. By the same 
token it helped the League to learn to toddle in the 
relative calm that lay this side of the Rhine. The Occu- 
pation also aided the newly-born countries strewn 
round Europe to pull through the incubation stage— 
revision or no revision, a map was drawn, and it would 
have been criminal folly not to have stood over Bill 
Sykes while his late victims were dazedly finding them- 
selves. Some optimists even hope that the Rhinelanders 
may give a new orientation of thought to Germany. 
These Rhinelanders showed faith, character and pa- 
tience and have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
added to their stature in the eyes of those who were 
among them. The Occupation, furthermore, may have 
taught an overbearing race to think twice next time ; 
as it permitted the victors to disengage and set about 
putting their affairs back in some sort of order. Su- 
preme bargaining asset and source of persuasion, the 
fact of the Allies being in Germany profoundly affected 
events on several leading occasions. Again, such 
strange, undreamt-of growths as Locarno emanated 
directly from this presence. And if the Occupation cost 
over six and a half miulliards of gold marks, some will 
be found to price Locarno higher. Yet the Occupation 
was set afoot for none of these things. The object of 
the Occupation was to assure military security over a 
number of years and to bring pressure to bear on 
Germany so that she should pay. 


‘To guarantee the execution of the present treaty, 
German territory west of the Rhine, with bridge- 
heads, will be occupied by troops of the Allied and 
Associated Powers during a period of fifteen years 
from the putting into force of the present Treaty. ... 
if after fifteen years the guarantees against unpro- 
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voked German aggression are not deemed sufficient, 
the evacuation by the occupying troops may be 
retarded in the measure judged necessary for 
obtaining of said guarantees.”’ 

Arts. 428 & 9. Treaty of Versatlles. 


There has been dispute as to the interpretation of 
the above. A certain school held it meant we could 
stay as long as we considered that the Treaty had not 
been fulfilled in all its ins-and-outs affecting Poland and 
Heaven knows whom and what. One had to draw the 
line somewhere. One did: Reparations and Disarma- 
ment. Such were the tiresome twins for which we 
officially held the Rhine. In regard to the first, know- 
ing the Germans as we have learnt to do, as the world’s 
most artful dodgers, there is small doubt but that we 
should have received next to nothing at all, had we not 
invaded German soil; moreover, money being poten- 
tial war, if we had not been getting it, how do we know 
what Germany might not have done with it ? England 
desired a clean slate. Agreed. But England couldn't 
get it. So England benefited like others from the sus- 
tained invitation to pay that the Occupation did not 
cease to extend. 

But should we not have gone in 1926, when our 
debtor joined the League ? The Germans produced a 
further six milliards and signed the Young Plan between 
1926 and 1930. Should we have got these had we left at 
the former date? It will at least take the Germans 
several years more to wriggle entirely out of repara- 
tional payments. Would they not have preferred to 
have started this wriggling during 1926-30? Repara- 
tionally, a strong case could be sustained that we left 
at the proper time. Even the French agree that the 
Bank of International Settlement marked finality. 

The Occupation succeeded in bringing about the 
technical disarmament of Germany in so far as we 
understand by that term the scrapping of war material— 
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and nowhere more definitely than at sea. But it did not 
disarm the German war spirit. Yet here we once more 
come up with the imponderables. Who could have 
foreseen a Mussolini feeding fuel to the armament 
furnaces ? All the Occupations on earth can do noth- 
ing about a thing like that—unless we should have left 
the Rhine several years ago and occupied Italy instead. 
But the point is: on the purely defensive, military side, 
should we have been doing any good by staying longer 
on the Rhine? It surely looks as if any territorial 
advantage thus accruing—bridgeheads—must have 
been swamped by the mischief that would have been 
done, that the Hitler explosion would have been ten 
times greater in 19385. | 

Here again, the hour seemed to have struck. We 
island dreamers may bank too lightly on ‘‘security”’ 
as being a sort of intangible something in the ether, as 
it were, thereby annoying the French exceedingly. Yet 
this territory that was yielded is demilitarized. The 
French still maintain a firm hand on no less than one 
whole quarter of Germany. This demilitarized zone 
extends thirty miles east of the former Occupied 
Territory, covering, with the Saar, 40,000 square miles 
and harbouring fifteen and a half million Germans. 
‘“‘Who can put their hand on this territory,” wrote 
“Germania” at the evacuation, “‘holds Germany by the 
throat.”’ In effect, as things stand under Locarno 
Germany may not in this one quarter of her entire 
territory : 


‘Possess any fortifications or entrenched camps. 

“Introduce troops of any kind save State military 
police. 

“Prepare even the slenderest facilities for mobili- 
zation. 

“Construct any more railways or adjuncts other 
than as agreed. 
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‘Have more than a limited and controlled number 
of aeroports and landing-places.”’ 


Should the Reich ignore any of the above or try to 
wangle things on the sly, the League may be asked by 
France to determine if and to what extent the bound 
Colossus has transgressed, it being for the appellant to 
prove that an alleged transgression has a warlike tinge. 
As for what the League might do in the event of a pro- 
ven case—well, not a few believe such decision should 
be the Geneva body’s life or death test. For if it evaded 
matters, there would be Weygand, and that open coun- 
try before him. 

It would scarcely be stretching things to suggest that 
a new form of psychic Occupation has supplanted the 
old, whose sphere of usefulness as a disarming agency 
came to an end perhaps even before the reparational 
purpose had been served. 


The Stanbope, Press Limited, Rochester, Kent 
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